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PREFAGE. 


THE rise of the great Religious Reformation of the six- 
teenth century in the different countries of Europe, forms 
by far the most remarkable era in the history of the 
nations of Christendom. It is the grand boundary line 
which marks the close of the medieval era,—the gloom 
and the faint twilight of the dark ages,—from whence at 
length the morning dawn of Reformation broke forth, 
revealing the Sun of Righteousness with healing on his 
wings. 

The following pages are designed to exhibit its rise 
and early struggles in the kingdom of France. The 
reader will find from the narrative, in how remarka- 
ble a manner France appeared to be chosen the fore- 
most among the nations of Europe to receive the offers 
of the Gospel. Nor.was it offered in vain. Thousands 
rejoiced to see that day, and welcomed the new annunci- 
ation of peace and good will to men. It promised, for 
a time, to France as to England, the dawn of intellectual 
and political, no less than of moral and spiritual freedom. 
But it was not so to be. Asa nation France rejected 
the Gospel, and flung from her all the blessings which 
follow in its train. 


vi PREFACE. 


The history of such an epoch is pregnant with les- 
sons for all times. But in our own day it possesses a 
peculiar value, when England, amid the calm enjoyment 
of all the blessings of civil and religious liberty, looks 
forth on the nations of Europe, shaken, as by the waves 
of a mighty tempest, and struggling in vain to make for 
some shelter that shall ‘secure for them the privileges 
which they only know who have been admitted to “the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
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FRANCE AND HER RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


But whence came they who for the Saviour Lord 
Have long borne witness as the Scriptures teach ?— 
Ages ere Valdo raised his voice to preach, 

In Gallic ears, the unadulterate Word, 

Their fugitive progenitors explored 

Sub-alpine vales, in quest of safe retreats 


Where that pure Church survives. 
Worpsworta. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE POLITICAL CONSOLIDATION OF FRANCE. 


Ir is customary, in looking back on the history of 
Europe, to refer the grand incidents that have stamped 
the annals of Christendom with enduring influence, to 
such comparatively trivial beginnings as present them- 
selves to the eye of the cursory student in glancing 
over its most salient points. When, however, we seek 
to master the hidden springs of those great movements 
that influence so mightily the destiny of man, we find a 
thousand. varied causes at work, aiding, changing, retard- 
ing, or altogether subverting, the promised good; so that 
the history of a nation may often be compared to one of 
those blazing comets that irradiate the heavens, pursuing 
its diverse, yet systematic course, within a well-defined 
orbit around the sun. Itspeeds onward, from the remote 
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abyss of space to which it has been borne, ever nearing 
the great centre of heat and light, when, suddenly, it 
comes within the sphere of some larger planet, tribu- 
tary like itself, and is wheeled off again into the abyss, 
doomed for long ages to wander in darkness, if, indeed, 
it shall ever return to light. Such has been the history 
of some of the proudest states of Europe,—of Spain, the 
mistress of the new world; of Portugal, the trader of 
the East; of Italy, with its haughty ecclesiastical em- 
pire, and its free republics of merchant princes ;—and if 
France has escaped the ruin that makes these old empires 
a bye-word in history, she, too, has wandered far from 
the true orbit in which once she moved. * 

It happened fortunately for England, that, when the 
light of the Reformation somewhat tardily reached her 
shores, her political constitution was firmly established. 

Civil strife, and the discord that undermined the Church 
of Rome in the fourteenth century, rescued Groseteste 
and Wickliffe from the stake; but it was the internal 
peace of England in the sixteenth century that saved 
the Reformation. The rivalry of the Roses had ceased 
with the union of York and Lancaster in the marriage of 
Henry VII.; and his son, Henry VIII., found a united 
people, among whom the divisions consequent on the re- 
ligioas controversies which Luther excited, gave rise to 
no sensitive dread of disloyalty to the throne, when the 
allegiance to Rome was denounced and disowned. 

France, however, was in an altogether different position 
when the same inevitable movement penetrated within 
her bounds, and gave to her divided people a new element 
of discord. The Church was there supreme, and scarcely 
inferior in absolute power and influence to the Pope. At 
the period when Luther, wearied with the solitude and 
despondency of his seclusion in the Castle of Wartburg, 
resolved once more to face the dangers and resume the 
toils of his old warfare at Wittemberg, the Sorbonne of 
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Paris proved his most dangerous foe.“ A storm,” says 
D’Aubigne, “ had just then burst forth against him. The 
Sorbonne had at length spoken out. This celebrated 
school of Paris—next in authority in the Church to the 
Pope himself—the ancient and venerable source whence 
theological teaching had gone forth, had just issued its 
verdict against the Reformation. The following were 
among the propositions it condemned :—Luther had said, 
* God ever pardons sin freely, and requires nothing from 
us in return, save that, for the time to come, we live ac- 
cording to righteousness.’ He had added—‘ The most 
mortal of all mortal sins is this, to wit, that a man should 
think that he is not guilty of damnable and mortal sin in 
the sight of God.’ He had also declared that the prac- 
tice of burning heretics was contrary to the will of the 
Holy Ghost. To these several propositions, as well as 
to many others which it quoted, the Faculty of Theo- 
logy in Paris had replied by the word, ‘ Heresy—let it 
be accursed.’ ’* 

The unity and power of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, however, was altogether independent of the cha- 
racter of the nation at the same period. The geographical 
and political standing of the French nation was progress- 

ing towards a determined consistency, at the very time 
when the spread of the new doctrines furnished another 
element of strife and discord. France, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, was only assuming that com- 
pact form which has since characterized her geogra- 
phical limits. When Louis XI. succeeded to his fa- 
ther’s throne in 1461, his sceptre swayed a very limited 
territory, and he had more of the title than the real 
power of lord-superior over loosely connected feudal de- 
pendencies ; some of which only waited a fitting opportu- 
nity to renounce such nominal superiority. The charac- 
ter of Louis XI., the first monarch of France who 


* D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 42. 
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assumed the title of “ Most Christian King,” conferred 
on him by the Pope in 1469, is not unworthy of careful 
study, in considering the events that preceded the dawn 
of the Reformation in France. 

Louis XI., at once one of the ablest and most despi- 
cable of the monarchs of France, succeeded Charles VII. 
in the year 1461, at the age of thirty-nine. He had 
early become an object of suspicion and distrust to his 
father by the extreme duplicity of his conduct; and he at 
length gave evidence of his contempt for all the sacred 
obligations of filial duty, by revolting against him in the 
year 1456. Charles was successful in defeating his re- 
bellious son, who thereupon took refuge at the Court of 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, where he remained till his 
father’s death. Duke Philip, surnamed the Good, was a 
prince conspicuous for virtues in that rude age. He was 
prudent, sagacious and liberal in his tastes, and an emi- 
nent encourager of learning and the arts. He was 
a lover of peace, yet well able to maintain his rights 
against the aggressions of ambitious rivals. The library 
of Bruxelles, and the university of Dole, remain as mo- 
numents of his liberal patronage of learning; and he is 
still better remembered as the patron of Jean Van Eyck 
of Bruges, the discoverer and first practiser of painting 
in oil. This excellent prince received the fugitive Dau- 
phin, Louis, at his court, and bestowed on him a hand- 
some maintenance; which, with characteristic perfidy, he 
repaid a few years later, on succeeding to his father’s 
throne, by the most faithless encroachments on the ducal 
territories. 

A glance at some of the leading historical incidents, 
and at the geographical limits, both of France and Bur- 
gundy, at this period, will afford the reader the best in- 
sight into the great changes that took place towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, before France could assume 
the compact form and wide frontier limits which she 
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presented to the eye, on the map of Europe, at the com- 
mencement of the following century, when, for the first 
time, she took her place among the chief sovereignties 
of Europe. Shortly after the assassination of Jean Sans- 
peur, in 1419, Philip entered into a treaty with Henry V. 
‘of England, in consequence of which he raised a large 
-body of troops, reduced many towns that lay in his way 
joined the English forces, and entered Paris by the side 
,of Henry V. It was into the hands of Philip of Bur- 
gundy that the Maid of Orleans fell, on the capture of 
Compiégne, in 1430, while still an ally of England. A 
change of circumstances, along with the death of his 
sister, who had been married to the Duke of Bedford, 
weakened the ties that bound him to England; and the 
_ death of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Bedford, in 
1435, finally dissolved them. In striking illustration of 
_ the strange vicissitudes of political history, we find the 
Duke soon after assisting with his troops in the reco- 
very of Paris from his late allies, the English, at whose 
head he had marched in triumph when they entered it as 
conquerors. 

It is not necessary that we should follow out the his- 
tory of his long reign. He was declared, by the general 
Council of Bale, in 1433, “ First Duke of Christendom ;” 

and, at a later period, was pronounced by Erasmus as 
worthy of comparison with the greatest men of antiquity. 
Philip died at Bruges in 1467, having governed the du- 

_ cal possessions for nearly half a century, and considera- 
bly augmented the territories of the duchy. The boun- 
daries of his important duchy at this period will best 
illustrate the great political and geographical changes 
that preceded the Reformation. In addition to the mo- 
dern French province of Burgone, the territories of Phi- 
lip the Good included at the time of his death, nearly 
all the countries now comprehended in the kingdoms of 

Holland and Belgium. 
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Philip was succeeded by his son Charles, the last 
Duke of Burgundy of his race, surnamed the “ Rash.” 
In courage he fully equalled his father; but this rude 
virtue was sullied by restless temerity, contempt of good 
faith, and a brutal ferocity, that gave him a shameless 
pre-eminence for vice, even in that rude age. In him the 
crafty, timid, yet daring hypocrite, Louis XI., found a 
ready victim. His unadvised rashness and ffl-vegilated 
passions, exposed him to all the wily machinations of his 
ambitious rival, and finally led to his ruin and death. 
The year 1468, immediately succeeding that in which 
Charles succeeded to his father’s government, is rendered 
memorable by an event which has acquired fresh notori- 
ety in our own day, owing to the use made of it by Sir 
Walter Scott in the romance of Quentin Durward. 

Louis had already, by artifices and negotiations, ‘suc- 
ceeded in breaking up a formidable league, of which 
Charles was the chief. Nevertheless his formidable rival 
remained at the head of the united forces which his 
extensive duchy supplied, and the crafty French king 
resolved to cope with him by the more subtle weapons of 
diplomacy. Pretending to the most implicit confidence 
in the Duke’s love and honour, Louis paid him a visit at 
Peronne, a town of Picardy then in the Duke’s possession, 
while at the very time he was secretly instigating the 
people of Liége to revolt against their bishop, one of the 
allies and feudatories of Charles. The Liegeois, with 
unlooked-for promptitude, obeyed the imstigations of 
Philip’s secret agents so readily that the news of their 
. revolt, accompanied with many exaggerations of its conse- 
quences, reached Charles while his rival was in his power. 
It was reported to the Duke that the bishop, along with 
his own deputy Sieur d’ Himbercourt, had perished in the 
tumult, and he was filled with such ungovernable rage, 
that it required all the consummate duplicity of Louis to 
prevent his being sacrificed as an expiation for their sup- 
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posed deaths. As it was, he was put under arrest and 
compelled to swear to a treaty dictated by his rival, after 
which he had to accompany the Duke in an expedition 
against the revolted burghers of Liege, in which the town 
was stormed, and nearly the whole of its citizens were 
sacrificed with the most ruthless ferocity. Sir Walter 
Scott has depicted the strange mixture of daring, super- 
stition, and timidity, obstinate perseverance in political 
schemes, and the most abject meanness of sentiment and 
habit, which belonged to Louis XI., with his wonted 
discrimination of character. The praise of his romance, 
however, must end here, as far as historical value 
is concerned. For with his usual indifference to his- 
toric truth, he represents the murder of the Bishop of 
Liege as taking place at this time, although it was not 
perpetrated till fourteen years later, and nearly six years 
after Charles himself had perished in the sanguinary rout 
of Morat. ~ 

The death of Charles put an end to the grandeur and 
importance of the Duchy of Burgundy. He was the last 
of the male line; and Louis XI., his inveterate foe, suc- 
cessfully disputed with his only daughter and heiress, her 
right to the dominions of her father; affirming that they 
reverted to the crown in default of male heirs. Soon after 
his death, the powerful.and compact duchy established 
by the wisdom and sound policy of Philip the Good, was 
divided among the neighbouring powers, and the title of 
Duke of Burgundy has since been borne by different 
branches of the royal family of France. The unwearied 
exertions of Louis had at length accomplished the utmost 
aims that the ambition of any of his predecessors had in 
view; and the King of France—from being the nominal 
chief of various feudal dependencies, whose real sovereigns 
defied his authority or leagued with his enemies when- 
ever opportunity or self-interest suggested the step—had 
changed the sceptre of his old petty territory, for the sove- 
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reignty of one of the most powerful kingdoms of Europe. 
Thenceforth ambition sought a wider sphere of action, and 
the desire of foreign conquest supplied the stimulus to 
war which the precarious tenure of feudal superiority had 
so long sufficed to inflame. Still the frontiers of France 
were curtailed at this period by various possessions since 
included within their extended limits. On the south the 
kingdom of Navarre stood between them and the Pyre- 
nees; Savoy claimed La Bresse on the eastern frontier ; 
the county of Avignon belonged to the Pope; and the 
English who had once held more extensive dominion there 
than the King of France himself, still maintained a foot- 
ing on the northern coast. But even more important than 
the ancient limits, are the diverse characters of the mixed 
population of France. Among the different provinces 
which the policy and arms of Louis succeeded in attach: 
ing permanently to the French crown, the utmost diver- 
sity of social habits, laws, and modes of government, pre- 
judices, and even language, prevailed, so that a long time 
necessarily elapsed, after the political consolidation of 
France, before its various races were capable of that mo- 
ral unity and sympathy in which the nationality and true 
strength of a people consist. Such was the state of the 
population of France at the period when the novel doc- 
trines of the Reformation were first scattered, like the 
stray seeds of an autumn breeze, among the cities and the 
hamlets of its varied provinces, agitating the ardent and 
superstitious races of the sunny south with a timorous 
dread of change, and rousing in the minds of thousands, 
whom the apostolic zeal of the Albigenses had already 


prepared for the change, fresh indignation at the licen- — 
tiousness and profligacy of the clergy, and new hopes, _ 


inspired by the promises of a purer faith. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE PAULICIANS. 


Faithful to death, be yours the crown of life, 
Who, ’mid the darkness deepening into night, 
Held fast the Word of God, amid such strife 
Of superstition, and the o’ermastering might 
Of priestcraft standing in the place of God. 
Anon, 


In France, as in England and other countries of Europe, 
abundant evidence exists to prove that a true Protestant 
faith had been maintained among humble and little- 
noticed worshippers, long before the birth of Luther, or 
the adoption of the distinctive name of Protestant; while, 
at the same time, the history of that country is curiously 
interwoven with the early rise of the papal power. It 
was remarked by one of our ecclesiastical historians who 
wrote in the early part of the present century, when the 
power of the Sovereign Pontiff seemed completely broken 
by the Emperor Napoleon, “ that it had fallen to the lot 
of the present age to see the papal power virtually anni- 
hilated by the power of France.” But he adds—* What 
I would have the reader particularly to remark is, that it 
was by the aid of that same power, in a very special man- 
ner, that ‘the Man of Sin’ was elevated to his throne.” This 
eculiar feature in the history of France is well deserv- 
“it of our notice. Since these reflections were suggested 
by the aspect of European affairs, the vast empire which 
the genius and the reckless ambition of Napoleon had 
raised, has fallen to pieces like a cloud-built airy castle 


that glitters in the sun by which it is exhaled. Since then, 
B 
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too, the spiritual head of Roman Catholic Christendom 
has been restored, with added glory, to his temporal 
throne, and all the anticipations of the learned and the 
sanguine students of prophecy have seemed to be set at 
nought. France, however, is not at rest. Revolution 
has followed revolution, and one political constitution has 
succeeded another, without any apparent increase of sta- 
bility, or any real progress towards the political millen- 
nium that the extravagant dreamers of France have fore~ 
told. The third great French Revolution of 1848, has 
shook, with the fall of Louis Phillippe’s throne, nearly 
every kingdom of Europe; and the divided states of the 
Italian peninsula have been the first to imitate the revo- 
lutionists of France. The States of the Church have not 
escaped in the wide commotion; and once more, in the 
nineteenth century, the Sovereign Pontiff appears a fugi- 
tive from his throne. It were vain to seek, amid the 
tumult of the battle, for the issue of the contest; but such 
stirring events direct our attention, with increasing inter- 
est, both to the early history of that nation, whose later 
struggles for a political reformation has so deeply affect- 
ed the tranquility of Europe; and also to the rise of that 
great spiritual power, thus closely bound to it by sympa- 
thetic influences. 

The following is the concise narrative, furnished by one 
of our ecclesiastical historians, of the mutual influence of 
these powers on each other, while yet they were both — 
only assuming form and achieving power:—“ On the 
death of Pepin, king of France, in the year 768, his domi- 
nions were divided between his two sons, Charles and 
Carloman; the latter of whom dying two years after- 
wards, Charles became sole monarch of that country. In 
his general character, he somewhat resembled our Eng- 
lish Alfred, and is deservedly ranked amongst the most 
illustrious sovereigns that have appeared ;—a rare instance 
of a monarch, who united his own glory with the happi- 
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-ness of his peome. In private life he was amiable; an 
affectionate father, a fond husband, and a generous friend. 
Though engaged in many wars, he was far from neglect- 
ing the arts of peace, the welfare of his subjects, or the 
cultivation of his own mind. Government, morals, reli- 
gion, and letters, were his constant pursuits. He fre- 
quently convened the national assemblies for regulating 
the affairs both of church and state. His attention ex- 

_ tended to the most distant corner of his empire, and to 
_ all ranks of men, His house was a model of economy, 

and his person of simplicity and true grandeur. ‘ For 
shame,’ he would say to some of his nobles, who were 
more finely dressed than the occasion required, ‘ learn.to 
dress like men, and let the world judge of your rank by 
your merit, not your dress. Leave silks and finery to 
women, or reserve them for those days of pomp and cere- 
mony when robes are worn for show, not use.’ He was 
fond of the company of learned men, and assembled them 
- from all parts of Europe, forming in his palace a kind of 
royal academy, of which he condescended to become a 
member, and of which he made Alcuin, our learned coun- 
tryman, the head; at the same time honouring him as his 
companion and particular favourite. ‘The dignity of his 
person, the length of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, 
the vigour of his government, and the reverence of distant 
nations, distinguish Charles from the royal crowd: and 

~ Europe dates a new era from his restoration of the west- 
erm empire. 

But with all these amiable traits in the character of 
Charles the Great, (or Charle-magne, as he is usually 
called,) a superstitious attachment to the see of Rome 
unhappily mingled itself with all his policy, and led him 
to engage in theological disputes and quibbles unworthy 
of his character. It would have been well for his me- 
mory, indeed, had he stopped there ; but a blind zeal for 
the propagation of Christianity, which extinguished his 
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natural feelings, made him guilty of severities that shock 
humanity. One of the leading objects of his reign was 
the conversion of the Saxons, a nation of Germany, to 
the Christian faith. He seems to have considered a 
reception of the mild doctrines of Christianity as the best’ 
means of taming a savage people; and to accomplisi: 
this, he sent his armies to invade their country. After a 
number of battles gallantly fought, and many cruelties 
committed on both sides, the Saxons were totally sub- 
jected; but as they were no less tenacious of their reli- 
gious than of their civil liberty, persecution marched in 
the train of war, and stained with blood the fetters of 
slavery. Four thousand five hundred of their principal 
men, because they refused, on a particular occasion, to 
give up their celebrated general Witikind, were ordered 
to be massacred—an instance of severity scarcely to be 
paralleled in the history of mankind, especially if we 
consider that the Saxons were not the natural subjects of 
Charles, but an independent people struggling for free- 
dom. He compelled the Saxons, wnder pain of death, to 
receive baptism ; condemned to the severest punishments 
the breakers of Lent, and every where substituted force 
for persuasion. 

As the little learning which at that period remained 
among mankind was monopolised by the clergy, it can- 
not excite our surprise that they obtained the most signal 
marks of his favour. He established the payment of 
tithes, and admitted the clergy into the national assem- ' 
bles, associating them with the secular nobles in the ad- 
ministration of justice ; in return for which, they honour- 
ed him with the most marked distinctions, permitting him + 
to sit in councils purely ecclesiastical. Accordingly, in 
the year 794 we find him seated on a throne in the coun- » 
cil of Frankfort, with one of the Pope’s legates on each - 
hand, and three hundred bishops waiting his nod. 

The object of that council was to investigate the senti- - 
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ments of two Spanish bishops; who, to refute the accusa- 
tion of Polytheism brought against the Christians by the 
Jews and Mahommedans, gave up the proper divinity ot 
Jesus Christ, and maintained that he was the Son of God 
only by adoption. The monarch opened the assembly, 
and proposed the condemnation of this heresy. The 
council decided conformably to his will; and, in a Jette* 
to the churches of Spain, in consequence of that decision, 
Charles expressed himself in these remarkable words :— 
‘You entreat me to judge of myself; I have done so. I 
have assisted as an auditor and an arbiter in an assembly 
_of bishops; we have examined, and by the grace of God, 
we have settled what must be believed.’* 

Scarcely any scene presents itself, among all the 
strangely chequered events of European history, more 
remarkable in character than this, which presents the 
great founder of the French monarchy, at the very pe- 
riod when he was so largely contributing to the exalta- 
tion of papal power, assuming to himself some of its most 
remarkable prerogatives. No pope could dictate the for- 
mula of belief with a more absolute tone of infallible 
authority than that which this lay president of the Coun- 
eil assumes; and in the events that follow we discover 
other evidences of the curious differences that sprung up 
between the temporal and the spiritual power, thus early 
in the history of both, proving how gradually and uncon- 
sciously the vast fabric of spiritual despotism was raised 
to the tremendous exaltation it latterly assumed under 
the bishops of Rome. 

“Tt was,” says Jones, “ during the reign of Charles the 
Great that the Empress Irene convened the second Coun- 
cil of Nice, for the purpose of re-establishing the use of 
images, which Leo IV., and his son Constantine Copro- 
nymus, had exerted themselves so much to suppress. 
That Council accordingly decreed that we ought to ren- 
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der to images an honorary worship, but not a real adora- 
tion—the latter being due to God alone. Whether de- 
signedly or not, but so it was, that, in the translation of 
the acts of this Council, which Pope Adrian sent into 
France, the meaning of the article which respected images 
was entirely perverted, for it ran thus:—‘I receive and 
honour images according to that adoration which I pay to 
the Trinity.’ Charles was so shocked at this impiety, that, 
in the effervescence of his zeal, and with the aid of the 
clergy, he drew up a treatise, called the Caroline Books, 
in which he treated the Nicene Council with the utmost 
contempt and abuse. He transmitted his publication to 
Adrian, desiring him to excommunicate the Empress and 
her son. The Pope excused himself upon the score of 
images, rectifying the mistake on which Charles had pro- 
ceeded, but at the same time insinuated that he would 
declare Irene and Constantine heretics, unless they re- 
stored some lands which formerly belonged to the Church. 
He also took the opportunity of hinting at certain pro- 
jects which he had formed for the exaltation of the 
Romish Church, and of the French monarchy. ‘I ean- 
not,’ said he, ‘ after what the Council of Nice has done, 
declare Irene and her sons heretics; but I shall declare 
them to be such, if they do not restore to me my patri- 
mony in Sicily.’ 

In the year 796, Leo III., who had succeeded Adrian 
in the papacy, transmitted to Charles the Roman stand- 
ard, requesting him to send some person to receive the 
oath of fidelity from the Romans, an instance of submis- 
sion with which that monarch was highly flattered. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 800, we find Charles at Rome, 
where he passed six days in private conferences with the 
Pope. On Christmas day, as the king assisted at mass 
in St. Peter’s church, in the midst of the ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, and while upon his knees before the altar, 
the Pope advanced and put an imperial crown upon his 
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head. As soon as the people perceived it, they exclaim- 
ed— Long life and victory to Charles Augustus, crowned 
by the hand of God! Long live the great and pious Em- 
peror of the Romans.’ The Supreme Pontiff then con- 
ducted him to a magnificent throne, which had been pre- 
pared for the occasion, and as soon as he was seated, paid 
him those honours which his predecessors had been 
accustomed to pay to the Roman Emperors. Leo now 
presented him with the imperial mantle; on being in- 
vested with which, Charles returned to his palace amidst 
the acclamations of the multitude. 

Favours such as these that were conferred by the 
Pontiff on the French monarch, imperiously called for an 
adequate return; and it is due to Charlemagne to say 
that he was by no means deficient in gratitude. His 
name, and those of his successors, are consecrated as the 
saviours and benefactors of the Roman Church. The 
Greek Emperor had abdicated or forfeited his right to the 
exarchate of Ravenna; and the sword of Pepin, the 
father of Charles, had no sooner wrested it from the 
grasp of Astolphus, than he conferred it on the Roman 
Pontiff, as a recompense ‘for the remission of his sins, 
and the salvation of his soul.’ ’’* 

Thus early in the history of Europe do we find evi- 
dences of the struggle for a purer faith, and of the ex- 
istence of protesters against the superstitions of the 
Church. Rapid, indeed, as was the rise and progress 
of error, there were here and there isolated spots that 
seemed, like some tall rock amid the ocean, to bid defi- 
ance to the rising flood that swept over all else in its 
resistless course. Along the ancient Roman road, which 
crossed the Cottian Alps and extended even to the coasts 
of the English Channel, the earliest Christian mission- 
aries bore the glad tidings of the gospel to the heart of 
heathen Europe, and some of the favoured spots that were 
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the first sharers of its blessings were the last to part with 
them. So early as the third century, the celebrated city of 
Lyons, in the south of France, contained a large commu- 
nity of Christians, who traced their faith, through their 
Bishop Irenzus, to Polycarp, the disciple of St. John; 
while tradition, with -great appearance of probability, 
speaks of St. Paul having visited this favoured city as he 
journeyed from the Roman capital to preach the gospel 
of Christ to the Gentiles of ancient Spain. 

Whatever credit may be attached to these pleasing 
traditions of the early history of the Gentile Church, it is 
certain that in the following century, the clergy of France 
took a prominent part in those religious questions to 
which we have already referred, regarding the outward 
reverence paid to images, which so manifestly tended 
to create and foster the idolatrous inclinations of a half- 
civilized and very imperfectly instructed people. We 
also find in the early history of the French Church many 
references, which show how divided were the opinions of 
its clergy at this early period, on those questions of eccle- 
siastical authority and supreme spiritual power, whichwere ~ 
so strikingly developed in the maturity of the Romish So- 
vereign Pontiff. 

Among the earliest Protestants of whom we are able to 
recover any trace, amid the confused and contradictory 
annals of ecclesiastical history, the Paulicians deserve a 
prominent place. Like others of the early adherents to 
the simplicity of Scriptural truth, it has been their fate to 
have their history written by their enemies, and conse- 
quently we are taught to believe that the Paulicians, like 
the Manicheans, believed in a supreme good and evil 
Spirit,—thus deifying Satan, as a god equal in power and 
influence to the God of Light, and representing the eco- 
nomy of the moral government of the universe as only the 
result of two rival and contradictory powers. There 
appears satisfactory evidence to justify us in rejecting 
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‘these calumnies as the altogether baseless accusations of 
enemies and persecutors. Their name was said to be de- 
rived from Paul of Samosata, but this also is contradicted 
on a closer examination of their history. Constantine, 
a native of Arminia, who appears to have lived about the 
middle of the seventh century, chanced to extend his hos- 
pitality to a wandering missionary, a deacon of the Chris- 
tian church; and from him he received, in requital of his 
kindness, two manuscripts—rare and costly gifts in that 
early age, but priceless in their value to him—as the re- 
velations of truth, and the book of life. One of these 
manuscripts included the four gospels, and the other the 
fourteen epistles of Paul, by the reading of which he ac- 
quired a saving knowledge of those precious truths which 
their pages revealed to him ; and he soon collected around 
him a little community of faithful confessors of the same 
truths which he had learned and taught them from the 
precious gift of his missionary guest, Paul of Samosata. 
From the constant reference of these Christian converts 
to the authority and maxims of the apostle Paul, there is 
good ground for believing they derived their name of 
Paulicians. They speedily became the objects of perse- 
cution; and, perhaps, the cruellest of all the wrongs they 
endured, is the contumely and misrepresentation of their 
lives and doctrines by their enemies, from whom alone 
their history is derived. Guided by such authorities, 
both Mosheim and Gibbon have written accounts of the 
Paulicians ; and it affords painful evidence of the enduring 
influence of malignant misrepresentation, that the infidel 
historian has entered far more fully into his subject than 
the Protestant investigator of the history of the church, 
and has also displayed far more candour and impartiality. 
As preferable, however, to either, we quote the concise 
and impartial account compiled by the historian of the 
Waldenses, from both these authorities; by which the 
reader will see that this sect of early Christians originated 
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in the eastern cradle of Christianity, where the labours of 
the first apostles and evangelists planted and watered the 
good seed, to which God has given such increase :— 

“Tn Mananalis, an obscure town in the vicinity of Sa- 
mosata, a person of the name of Constantine entertained 
at his house a deacon, who, haying been a prisoner among 
the Mahometans, was returning from Syria, whither he 
had been carried away captive. From this passing stran- 
ger, Constantine received the precious gift of the New 
Testament in its original language, which, even at this 
early period, was so concealed from the vulgar, that Peter 
Siculus, to whom we owe most of our information on the 
history of the Paulicians, tells us, the first scruple of a 
Catholic, when he was advised to read the Bible, was, 
‘it is not lawful for us profane persons to read those sa- 
cred writings, but for the priests only.’ Indeed, the gross 
ignorance which pervaded Europe at that time rendered 
the generality of the people incapable of reading that or 
any other book; but even those of the laity who could 
read, were dissuaded by their religious guides from med- 
dling with the Bible. Constantine, however, made the 
best use of the deacon’s present—he studied his New 
Testament with unwearied assiduity—and more particu- 
larly the writings of the apostle Paul, from which he at 
length endeavoured to deduce a system of doctrine and 
worship. ‘ He investigated the creed of primitive Chris- 
tianity,’ says Gibbon, ‘and whatever might be the suc- 
cess, a Protestant reader will applaud the spirit of the 
inquiry.’ The knowledge to which Constantine himself 
was, under the divine blessing, enabled to attain, he gladly 
communicated to others around him, and a Christian 
church was collected. Ina little time several individuals 
arose among them qualified for the ministry ; and several 
other churches were collected throughout Armenia and 
Cappadocia. It appears from the whole of their history, 
to have been a leading object with Constantine and his 
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brethren to restore, as far as possible, the profession of 
Christianity in all its primitive simplicity. 

Their public appearance soon attracted the notice of 
the Catholic party, who immediately branded them with 
the opprobrious epithet of Manichzans; but they sincerely 
condemned the memory and opinions of the Manichzan 
sect, and complained of the injustice which impressed 
that invidious name on them.’ There is reason, there- 
fore, to think that they voluntarily adopted the name of 
Paulicians, and that they derived it from the name of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles. Constantine now received 
or assumed the name of Sylvanus, and others of his fellow- 
labourers were called Titus, Timothy, Tichicus, &c., and 
as the churches arose, and were formed in different places, 
they were named after those apostolic churches to which 
Paul originally addressed his inspired writings, without 
any regard to the name of the city or town in which they 
assembled for worship. 

The labours of Constantine—Sylvanus, were crowned 
with success. Pontus and Cappadocia, regions once 
renowned for Christian piety, were again blessed with a 
diffusion of the light of divine truth. He himself resided 
in the neighbourhood of Colonia, in Pontus, and their 
congregations in process of time, were diffused over the 
provinces of Asia Minor, to the westward of the Euphrates. 
‘The Paulician teachers,’ says Gibbon, ‘weredistinguished 
only by their scriptural names, by the modest title of 
fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity of their lives, their zeal 
and knowledge, and the credit of some extraordinary gift 
of the Holy Spirit. But they were incapable of desiring, 
or at least of obtaining the wealth and honours of the 
Catholic prelacy. Such antichristian pride they bitterly 
censured.’ 

Roused by the growing importance of the sect, the 
Greek emperors began to persecute the Paulicians with 
the most sanguinary severity ; and the scenes of Galerius 
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and Maximin were re-acted under Christian forms and 
names. ‘To their excellent deeds,’ says the bigoted 
Peter Siculus, ‘ the divine and orthodox emperors added 
this virtue, that they ordered the Montanists and Mani- 
chzeans (by which epithets they chose to stigmatise the 
Paulicians) to be capitally punished, and their books, 
wherever found, to be committed to the flames ; also, that 
if any person was found to have secreted them, he was to 
be put to death, and his goods confiscated.’ A Greek 
officer, armed with legal and military powers, appeared at 
Colonia, to strike the shepherd, and, if possible, reclaim 
the lost sheep to the Catholic fold. ‘ By a refinement of 
cruelty, Simeon (the officer) placed the unfortunate Syl- 
vanus before a line of his disciples, who were commanded, 
as the price of their own pardon, and the proof of their 
repentance, to massacre their spiritual father. They 
turned aside from the impious office; the stones dropped 
from their filial hands, and of the whole number, only one 
executioner could be found—a new David, as he is styled 
by the Catholics, who boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. 
This apostate, whose name was Justus, stoned to death 
the father of the Paulicians, who had now laboured among 
them twenty-seven years. The treacherous Justus be- 
trayed many others, probably of the pastors and teachers, 
who shared the fate of their venerable leader; while 
Simeon himself, struck with the evidences of divine grace 
apparent in the sufferers, embraced at length the faith 
which he came to destroy—renounced his station, re- 
signed his honours and fortunes, became a zealous preacher 
among the Paulicians, and at last sealed his testimony 
with his blood. 

During a period of one hundred and fifty years, these 
Christian churches seem to have been almost incessantly 
subjected to persecution, which they supported with 
Christian meekness and patience ; and if the acts of their 
martyrdom, their preaching, and their lives were distinctly 
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recorded, I see no reason to doubt that we should find in 
them the genuine successors of the Christians of the first 
two centuries. In this, as well as former instances, 
the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the church. A 
suvcession of teachers and churches arose, and a person 
named Sergius, who had laboured among them in the 
ministry of the gospel thirty-seven years, is acknowledged 
even by their vilest calumniators, to have been a most 
exemplary Christian. The persecution had, however, 
some intermissions, until at length Theodora, the Greek 
empress, exerted herself against them, beyond all her 
predecessors. She sent inquisitors throughout all Asia 
Minor in search of these sectaries, and is computed to 
have killed by the gibbet, by fire, and by the sword, a 
HUNDRED THOUSAND PERSONS. Such was the state of 
things at the commencement of the ninth century.”* 
The result of the earliest persecution of the church, 
the narrative of which is preserved to us by the inspired 
recorder of the Acts of the Apostles, was, that they that 
were dispersed by it went everywhere preaching the word. 
It was, in fact, one of those evidences of overruling Pro- 
vidence, wherein God makes the wrath of man to praise 
him. By this means the isolated church of Jerusalem 
was converted into a vast engine of missionary labour and 
zeal, the fruits of which we now enjoy. ven so it 
was with the dispersion of the Paulician confessors. They 
too went everywhere preaching the word; and many a 
benighted corner of Europe owed its first knowledge of 
a Saviour to the wandering brethren and disciples of 
Sylvanus. On their continued persecution by the Greek 
emperors, they retreated westward, still experiencing the 
same intolerant severities, wherever they attempted to 
establish a footing; until at length they found shelter in 
the mountains in the north of Italy, and along the south- 
ern boundaries of France, from whence they long exer- 
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cised an important influence on the latter kingdom, whose 
religious history we are seeking to trace. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WALDENSES AND THE CHRISTIANS OF LYONS, 


Those who gave early notice, as the lark 
Springs from the ground the morn to gratulate; 
Who rather chose the day to antedate, 
By striking out a solitary spark, 
When all the world with midnight gloom was dark, 
These harbingers of good, whom bitter Late 
In vain endeayoured to exterminate. 
WorpswortTH. 


THE traces of the presence of Protestant Christians in 
France becomes apparent early in the eleventh century, 
by the records of the cruelties of their enemies. Bossuet, 
the eloquent preacher of the French Roman .Catholic 
Church, refers to the kindling of the fires by which cer- 
tain heretics in the town of Orleans perished at the stake, 
in the year 1007, “ because,” says Bossuet, “as it is well 
known that the Roman laws condemned the Manichzans 
to death, the holy King Robert adjudged these people to 
be worthy of the fire.” The reproach of holding the 
doctrine of the Manichxans we have already referred to, 
as one most commonly resorted to by the enemies of the 
Paulicians and other early Protestant sects, as a means 
of bringing them into odium, and justifying the cruel 
persecutions to which they were subjected; and it may 
well be regarded with suspicion and distrust when thus 
advanced by a Roman Catholic divine to justify the mar- 
tyrdom of these early sufferers for conscience’ sake. There 
can be little doubt that these proto-martyrs of France be- 
longed to the great body of Christians who, during the 
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progress of Romanism to the maturity of its spiritual 
despotism, established themselves along the skirts of the 
vast mountain range which divides Italy from France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. 

The principality of Piedmont, which includes the ex-~ 
tensive range of fertile valleys, embosomed in the Lower 
Alps, where these early branches of the Christian church 
first found shelter and safety, derives its name from the 
Latin, pede montium, or rather perhaps directly from the 
French, Pied de Mont, in allusion to its position along 
the foot of the mountains. “It is,” says the historian of 
the Waldenses, “an extensive tract of rich and fruitful 
valleys, embosomed in mountains, which are encircled 
again with mountains higher than they, intersected with 
deep and rapid rivers, and exhibiting in strong contrast, 
the beauty and plenty of paradise, in sight of frightful 
precipices, wide lakes of ice, and stupendous mountains 
of never-wasting snow. The whole country is an inter- 
change of hill and dale; mountain and valley—traversed 
with four principal rivers, viz. the Po, the Tanaro, the 
Stura, and the Dora, besides about eight-and-twenty 
rivulets, great and small, which, winding their courses in 
different directions, contribute to the fertility of the val- 
leys, and make them resemble a watered garden. 

The principal valleys are the Aosta and Susa on the 
north, Stura on the south, and in the interior of the 
country, Lucerna, Angrogna, Roccapiatta, Pramol, Pe- 
rosa, and §. Martino. The valley of Clusone, or Pragela, 
as it is often called, was in ancient times a part of the 
province of Dauphiny in France, and has been, from the 
days of Hannibal, the ordinary route of the French and 
other armies when marching into Italy. Angrogna, Pra- 
mol, and §. Martino are strongly fortified by nature on 
account of their many difficult passes and bulwarks of 
rocks and mountains ; ‘as if the all-wise Creator,’ says Sir 
Samuel Morland, ‘had, from the beginning, designed that 
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place as a cabinet, wherein to put some inestimable jewel, 
or in which to reserve many thousand souls, which should 
not bow the knee before Baal.’ ”* 

There were other valleys, besides those of the Alpine 
range, which afforded shelter to the faithful maintainers 
of scripture truth in these dark ages, and to such we 
shall hereafter direct our attention. But meanwhile we 
turn to that branch of the early protesting church which 
most directly belongs to the history of France. 


By some friends, and by many enemies of the Wal- 


denses, their origin has been derived from Peter Valdo, 
or Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, to whom Europe owes 
the inestimable boon of the earliest translation of the 
Scriptures into a modern language. No doubt, however, 
can now be felt as to the existence of the Waldenses long 
before the noble merchant of Lyons practically exhibited 
the fruit of that faith which they inculcated and main- 
tained. This is beautifully set forth by our poet Words- 
worth :— 
“But whence came they who for the Saviour Lord 

Have long borne witness as the Scriptures teach ?— 

Ages ere Valdo raised his voice to preach 

In Gallic ears the unadulterate Word, 

Their fugitive progenitors explored 

Subalpine vales, in quest of safe retreats 

Where that pure church survives, though summer heats 

Open a passage to the Romish sword, 

Far as it dares to follow. Herbs self-sown, 

And fruitage gathered from the chesnut wood, 

Nourish the sufferers there ; and mists that brood 

O’er chasms with new-fallen obstacles bestrown, 

Protect them ; and the eternal snow that daunts 

Aliens, is God’s good winter for their haunts.” 


But though Peter Valdo was not the originator of the 
ancient church of the valleys, there seems no reason to 
doubt that by his ardent zeal and indefatigable labours, 
he exercised a great influence even on the Christian Vau- 
dois of the Italian valleys, whither the French confessors 

* Jones's History of the Waldenses, vol. i. p. 855. 
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whom his preaching had converted to the faith of the 
_ gospel, fled for safety from the persecutions to which they 
_ had been exposed in France. 
“Tn the twelfth century, towards the close,” says Ro- 
_ bertson, in his Ecclesiastical Researches, “a great refor- 
mation was begun at Lyons, under the auspices of a 
merchant there, who procured a translation of the four 
_ Gospels from Latin into French, and who both preached 
himself, and engaged others to do so in various parts 
of the country. Reinerius Saccho thought all the be- 
_Tievers (Credenti) sprung from this stock ; and he there- 
fore calls them all Leonists. Whether the merchant re- 
_eeived his name (Valdus) from the Vaudois, or whether 
they received theirs from him, is uncertain ; the former is 
_ the more probable opinion of the two, and the fact seems 
_ to be, that till then, the Vaudois were (comparatively 
speaking) few and obscure, and the Leonists at once nu- 
merous and popular; that the Vaudois and Leonists 
| 800n incorporated themselves together ; that the Vaudois 
| communicated their name, which passed for that of a low, 
_ rustical, and obscure people, to the Leonists ; and that the 
_Leonists emboldened the Vaudois to separate openly 
' from the church. This view of things in part reconciles 
| the opinion of the Catholic bishop Bossuet, with that of 
Dr. Allix and other Protestants. Bossuet says, the se- 
| paration of the Vaudois was for a long time a mere schism 
i in the church, and that Waldo was their parent. Protes- 
| tants deny this, and say that the Vaudois were the parents 
(of the Leonists. It should seem the Vaudois were the 
‘first, and that they continued in the church a sort of 
| party, till Waldo emboldened them to separate, and so 
| became not the founder of the party, but the parent of 
| their separation.”* 
Lyons, indeed, was admirably situated for becoming 
‘the centre of a great missionary movement, affecting not 
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France only, but an extensive and most important area of 
central and southern Europe. “ Whoever,” says Milner, — 
“casts his eye on the map of France, and sees the situ-_ 
ation of Lyons, at present the largest and most populous 
city in the kingdom, except Paris, may observe how fa- 
vourable the confluence of the Rhine and the Soane, on 
which it stands, is for the purposes of commerce. The — 
navigation of the Mediterranean, in all probability was. 
conducted by the merchants of Lyons and Smyrna, and 
hence the easy introduction of the gospel from the latter 
place, and from the other Asiatic churches is apparent.”* 
Such was the central point from whence the light of 
unadulterated Scriptural truth was once more dissemi- 
nated over a portion of the ancient empire of Rome, to 
which St. Paul, and other evangelists of the first century, 
had borne the first message of glad tidings. “ The his- 
tory of Peter Waldo,” says Jones, “his exemplary life, — 
his zeal in the cause of truth and virtue, the noble sacri- 
fices which he made to religious principle, and the extra- 
ordinary success which crowned his labours in the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel of peace, entitle him to some- 
what more than an incidental mention in the history of 
the times in which he lived. He was an opulent mer- 
chant in the city of Lyons—a city which, in the second _ 
century of the Christian era, as we have formerly seen, 
was blessed with the clear light of divine truth—where 
Christ had planted a numerous church to serve as a pillar 
on which his truth was inscribed, or a candlestick on 
which he had placed the lamp of life. But the lamp had 
long been extinguished, and the pillar removed. Lyons, 
in the times of Peter Waldo, was sunk into a state of the 
grossest darkness and superstition. About the year 1160 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, which sometime after- 
wards Pope Innocent III. confirmed in a very solemn 
manner, was required by the court of Rome to be ac- 
* Milnex’s Church History, vol. £ p. 228, 
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knowledged by all men. A most pernicious practice of 
idolatry was connected with the reception of this doc- 
trine. Men fell down before the consecrated wafer and 
worshipped it as God; an abomination, the absurdity and 
impiety of which forcibly struck the mind of Waldo, who 
opposed it in a most courageous manner. 

But although the conscience or common sense of 
Waldo revolted against this novel piece of superstition, 
he seems not to have entertained, at that time, the most 
distant idea of withdrawing himself from the communion 
of the Romish church, nor indeed to have had much sense 
of religion upon his mind. God, however, who hath the 
hearts of all men in his hands, and who turns them as the 
rivers of water, had destined him for great usefulness in 
his kingdom. To him, also, whatever means seem neces- 
sary for effecting his purposes in the world, are equally at 
command. An extraordinary occurrence in providence 
was the means of awakening the mind of Peter Waldo, to 
the ‘ one thing needful.’ One evening after supper, as he 
sat conversing with a party of his friends, and refreshing 
himself among them, one of the company fell down dead 
on the floor, to the consternation of all that were present. 
Such a lesson on the uncertainty of human life, and the 
very precarious tenure on which mortals hold it, most 
forcibly arrested his attention. The Latin Vulgate Bible 
was the only edition of the Scriptures at that time in 
Europe ; but that language was inaccessible to all, except 
one in a hundred of its inhabitants. Happily for Waldo, 
his situation in life had enabled him to surmount. that 
obstacle. ‘Being somewhat learned,’ says Reinerius, when 
speaking of him, ‘he taught the people the text of the 
New Testament in their mother tongue.’ The sudden 
death of his friend led him to think of his own approach- 
ing dissolution, and under the terrors of an awakened 
conscience, he had recourse to the Holy Scriptures for 
instruction and comfort. There, in the knowledge of the 
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true character of God as the just God and the Saviour, 
reconciled towards sinners through the blood of atone-- 
ment, he found the pearl of great price—a way of escape 
from the wrath which is to come. The belief of the tes- 
timony which God hath given of his Son, diffused peace 
and joy into his own mind; raised his views and concep- 
tions above ‘the smoke and din of this dim spot which _ 
men call earth,’ and led him to look for glory, honour, ~ 
and immortality, even eternal life in the world to come. 
But Christian love is an operative. principle. It expands 
the mind in which it dwells, and fills it with generous 
sentiments, with supreme love to God, and the most dis- 
interested benevolence to man. Waldo was desirous of 
communicating to others a participation of that happi- 
ness which he himself enjoyed. . He abandoned his mer- 
cantile pursuits, distributed his wealth to the poor as: 
occasion required; and, while the latter flocked to him to 
partake of his alms, he laboured to engage their attention 
to the things which belonged to their everlasting peace. 
One of the first objects of his pursuit was to put into 
their hands the word of life ; and he either himself trans- 
lated, or procured some one else to translate the four 
Gospels into French; and the next was to make them 
acquainted with their sacred contents. Matthias Illyrius, 
a writer who prosecuted his studies under Luther and 
Melancthon, and was one of the Magdeburgh centuri- 
ators, speaking of him, says, ‘His kindness to the poor 
being diffused, his love of teaching, and their love of 
learning growing stronger and stronger, greater crowds 
came to him, to whom he explained the Scriptures. He 
was himself a man of learning; so I understand from: 
some old parchments; nor was he obliged to employ 
others to translate for him; as his enemies affirm. But 
whether Waldo himself translated these Scriptures, or 
employed others to do it, or, which is most probable, 
executed it himself with the assistance of others, certain 
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it is, that the inhabitants of Europe were indebted to him 
for the first translation of the Bible into a modern tongue, 
since the time that the Latin had ceased to be a living 
language—a gift of inestimable value! 

As Waldo became more acquainted with the Scriptures, 
he began to discover that a multiplicity of doctrines, 
rites, and ceremonies which had been introduced into the 
national religion, had not only no foundation in the Word 
of God, but were most pointedly condemned in that book. 
Inflamed with zeal for the glory of God on the one hand, 
and with concern for the souls of his fellow-sinners on the 
other, he raised his voice loudly against them, condemn- 
ing the arrogance of the Pope, and the reigning vices of 
the clergy. Nor did he satisfy himself with mere decla- 
mation against what was wrong in others. He taught 
the truth in its simplicity, and enforced its practical in- 
fluence on the heart and life; and by his own example, as 
well as by an appeal to the lives of those who first be- 
lieved in Christ, he laboured to demonstrate the great 
difference there was between the Christianity of the Bible 
and that of the Church of Rome. 

The consequences of all this may be easily supposed 
by a reflecting mind. The Archbishop of Lyons heard 
of these proceedings, and became indignant. Their ten- 
dency was obvious; the honour of the Church was in- 
volved in them, and, in perfect consistency with the 
usual mode of silencing objectors among the Catholic 
party, he forbad the new reformer to teach any more on 
pain of excommunication, and of being proceeded against 
as an heretic. Waldo replied, that though a layman he 
could not be silent in a matter which concerned the sal- 
vation of his fellow creatures. Attempts were next made 
to apprehend him; but the number and affection of his 
friends, the respectability and influence of his connec- 
tions, many of whom were men of rank; the universal 
regard that was paid to his character for probity and 
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religion ; and the conviction that his presence was highly 
necessary among the people whom he had by this time 
gathered into a church, and of which he had taken the © 
oversight, all operated so strongly in his favour, that he — 
lived concealed at Lyons during the space of three whole 
years. 

Information of these things was then conveyed to Pope 
Alexander III., who no sooner heard of such heretical’ 
proceedings, than he anathematized the reformer and his 
adherents, commanding the Archbishop to proceed against 
them with the utmost rigour. Waldo was now compelled 
to quit Lyons; his flock in a great measure followed their 
pastor; and hence a dispersion took place not unlike that 
which arose in the church of Jerusalem on the occasion 
of the death of Stephen. The effects were also similar. 
Waldo himself retired into Dauphiny, where he preached 
with abundant success ; his principles took deep and last- 
ing root, and produced a numerous harvest of disciples, 
who were denominated Leonists, Vaudois, Albigenses, or 
Waldenses ; for the very same class of Christians is de- 
signated by these various appellations at different times, 
and according to the different countries or quarters of the 
same country in which they appeared. 

Persecuted from place to place, Waldo retired into 
Picardy, where also success attended his labours. Driven 
from thence, he proceeded into Germany, carrying along 
with him the glad tidings of salvation; and, according 
to the testimony of Thuanus, a very authentic French 
historian, he at length settled in Bohemia, where he 
finished his course, in the year 1179, after a ministry of 
nearly twenty years. He was evidently a man of very 
singular endowments; and one of those extraordinary 
persons whom God in his providence occasionally raises 
up and qualifies for eminent usefulness in his kingdom; 
but he has met with no historian capable of doing justice 
to his talents and character. Numbers of his people fled 
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for an asylum into the valleys of Piedmont, taking with 
them the new translation of the Bible.”* 

This early outburst of persecution in France, and the 
flight of Waldo and his disciples from Lyons, marks a 
memorable era in the annals of the Christian Church. 
The dispersion of these faithful adherents of Scriptural 
truth, scattered throughout the neighbouring kingdoms 
the liadledze of the Scriptures, and the doctrines that 

‘they taught; while the blind adherents of i ignorance and 
superstition helped to disseminate, even more widely, the 
faith which they sought to exterminate. At Mentz, 
which long afterwards became famous in Europe, as 

the place where the first book, the first Bible, was 
printed by Guttenburg, eighteen citizens were burnt at 
the stake for their adherence to the doctrines that the 
disciples of Waldo taught; and in the city of Bingen 
thirty-five confessors perished at the stake. But, like 
the Israelites of old, the more they persecuted them they 
multiplied and grew. At Strasburgh, eighty persons 
perished in the flames rather than renounce their faith. 
But then, as ever, the blood of the martyrs became the seed 
of the Church. Bulgaria, Dalmatia, Hungary, and other 
neighbouring lands, learned the same faith from those 
who fled from such persecutions ; and such was the influ- 
ence of their teaching and example, that it is computed 
from good authorities, at the close of the following cen- 
tury, there were not less than 80,000 of this class of 
Christians in Bohemia and Passaw alone. From these, 
therefore, it was that Huss and Jerome of Prague de- 
rived their hereditary faith; and to them also might 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and Knox, point, as those 
from whom their spirit of Protestantism, their hereditary 

faith, and their Christian virtues were derived, as from a 

common ancestry. 
® Jones's Hist. of the Waldenses, vol. ii, p. 8, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE ALBIGENSES. 


Voluptuons land of song and poesie, 

Where pleasure, in her wildest licence, reigned ; 
And ’passioned, seemed to triumph, unrestrained, 

Unless by silken bonds of pleasantry ; 

How art thou come to be the cradle-land 
Whence Albi’s holy, self-denying band 
Went forth on their good mission to mankind? 

Anon. 


LET us turn now, for a time, from these noble disciples 
of the Christian merchant of Lyons, to glance at another 
branch of that Protestant Church of Europe, of whose 
existence, many centuries before the dawn of the Refor- 
mation, we find such abundant evidence, now that eccle- 
siastical history is receiving that impartial and critical 
attention which its value demands from modern Protest- 
ant writers. The story of the Albigenses possesses a new 
and altogether different interest, intertwined, as it is, with 
the romantic history of Languedoc, Provence, and Cata- 
lonia, and forming a thrilling page in the annals of Pro- 
vengal poetry and song. 

These lovely provinces, dependent on the crown of 
Arragon, and skirting along the valleys of the mountain 
range that forms the great natural boundary betwixt 
France and Spain, were peopled by a lively and intelli- 
gent race, among whom poetry and the arts were cultivat- 
ed with enthusiastic ardour, while the virtues of a patri- 
otic state of society tempered the vehemence and ardour 
of a passionate and susceptible people. Among them 
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the Provengal language had originated, borrowing vigour 
and pathos from the two great rival nations between whom 
they interposed their little empire of love and song, but 
adding a new power and rich picturesqueness of ex- 
pression which secured ‘it for a time the foremost place 
among the dialects of Europe, as the voice of poetry 
and genius, and the tongue which seemed most fitly 
adapted to be the language of courts, and the vehicle of 
politeness or passionate desire. 

The natives of Provence were far in advance of the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Europe, and of the rude age 
in which they exercised so remarkable an influence on 
literature and song. ‘The Pyrenean mountains, which 
separate France and Spain, extend from the Mediterra- 
nean sea to the Atlantic ocean, that is, at least two hun- 
dred miles, and in breadth at several places more than 
one hundred. The surface is, as may naturally be ex- 
pected, wonderfully diversified. Hills rise upon hills, 
and mountains over mountains, some bare of verdure, and 
others crowned with forests of huge cork trees, oak, 
beech, chestnuts, and ever-greens. When travellers of 
taste pass over them, they are in raptures, and seem at a 
loss for words to express what they behold. The land- 
scape, say they, on every side is divine. More delightful 
prospects never existed even in the creative imagination 
of Claude Lorraine. In some places are bleak, perpen- 
dicular rocks and dangerous precipices; in others beauti- 
ful, fertile, and very extensive valleys, adorned with aloes 
and wild pomegranates; enriched with olives, lemons, 
oranges, apples, corn, flax; and perfumed with aromatic 
herbs, and animated with deer and wild fowl. Nume- 
rous flocks of sheep and goats enliven the hills, manufac- 
turers of wool inhabit the vallies, and corn and wine, flax 
and oil, hang on the slopes. Inexhaustible mines of the 
finest iron in the world abound there, and the forests 
supply them with plenty of timber. There are whole 
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towns of smiths, who carry on the manufacture of all 
sorts of iron work, especially for the use of the military 
and navy, and their workmanship is much extolled. This 
chain of mountains runs from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Bay of Roses, and the sea-ports about both were accus- 
tomed to be crowded with inhabitants, commerce, plenty 
and wealth. 


A spectator, taking his stand on the top of the ridge~__ 


of these mountains, will observe, that at the foot, on the 
Spanish side, lie Asturias, Old Castile, Arragon and Ca- 
talonia; and on the French side, Guieune and Languedoc, 
Tolouse, Bearn, Alby, Roussillon and Narbonne, places 
all of which were remarkable in the darkest times for 
harbouring Christians who were reputed heretics. In- 
deed, from the borders of Spain, throughout the greatest 
part of the south of France, among and below the Alps, 
along the Rhine, and even to Bohemia, thousands of the 
disciples of Christ, as will hereafter be shown, were found 
even in the very worst of times, pagers the faith in its 
purity, adhering to the simplicity of Christian worship, 
patiently bearing the cross after Christ: men distinguish- 
ed by their fear of God, and obedience to his will, and 
persecuted only for righteousness’ sake.””* 

Along these border lands the descendants of the early 
Paulician converts, and the adherents of a purer faith 
than was then elsewhere known in France or Spain, had 
gradually settled, and mingled with the industrious and 
intelligent race among whom the Provencal language, and 
the poetry of which it became the vehicle throughout 
Europe, had originated. The character of the inhabitants 
of these beautiful provinces, and the general style of their 
Troubadours’ minstrelsy, was little calculated to give pro- 
mise of a congenial soil in which a pure Scriptural faith 
mighttakeroot and flourish. Nevertheless it has been appa- 
rent in all ages that whatever tends to enlarge the bound- 


* Jones's Hist. of the Waldenses, vol. i. p. 857, 
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aries of human knowledge and encourage the cultivation 
of the mind, is favourable to the dissemination of truth, 
and to that spirit of earnest inquiry which is the best 
harbinger of Scriptural faith. The Troubadours, though 
little inclined to favour the strict rules of faith and life 
which the Scriptures enjoin, helped in no slight measure 
to pave the way for their acceptance, by their bold and 
satirical exposures of the excesses and gross immorality 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. This was a mode of 
popular teaching which wrought with wonderful effect in 
preparing the nations for casting off the spiritual tyranny 
of Rome; and singularly evidences to us the secret and 
overruling providence of God. Knowledge is power, 
whatever its nature be; and it is error, not truth, which 
has anything to fear from the final results of the most 
wide and varied diffusion of knowledge that the human 
mind is capable of giving rise to. 

The narrative furnished by Sismondi, in his “ Historical 
View of the Literature of the South of Europe,” possesses 
a peculiar value to us from its unpremeditated force and 
impartiality, and to it therefore we shall turn for the main 
features of the deeply interesting narrative of the Albi- 
geuses, and the effects wrought by the cruelties of their 
persecutors on the literature and the influence of the 
ancient minstrel and of Provence. In one of the notes 
appended to his learned work, when treating of the liter- 
ature of the Troubadours, Sismondi remarks, in relation to 
the just inferences derived from the very partial narratives 
of monkish writers, “The word of a monk may be be- 
lieved, when he relates, in a very religious work, the cor- 
ruption of the clergy and the contempt into which they 
had fallen. But the pious Benedictines, from whom we 
have borrowed these details, and many of those which 
follow, have other claims to our confidence. Few men 
have examined original documents and collected authori- 
ties, with the same zeal and indefatigable patience, and 
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few have displayed so much impartiality, in their re- 
searches. Their attachment to learning seems to have 
corrected the prejudices of their order. It is true, we 
sometimes perceive that they possess knowledge which 
their habit does not permit them to communicate; but, 
with a small degree of critical acumen, we may collect, 
from their works alone, a very just idea of the history of 
the Albigenses.” 

In the course of his investigation of the early literature 
of Europe, Sismondi finds frequent occasion to refer to 
the gross corruption of the clergy; nor can any one exa- 
mine the early writings which preserve to us the opinions 
and maxims of that period which is distinguished by the 
revival of learning in Europe, without being struck with 
the same prevailing character in the allusions of the most 
diverse writers. 

The grave and earnest Dante, the light, humourous, 
‘and frequently obscene Boccacio, our own Gower, Chau- 
cer, and Dunbar, and indeed nearly every one of the 
fathers of modern literature,—not excepting those who 
were the advocates of the ancient church against the 
assailants of its gross corruptions at the Reformation, such 
as Erasmus and Sir Thomas More,—have united in pic- 
turing to us the licentiousness and shameless effrontery of 
the clergy of the middle ages. By this means the revivers 
of the modern literature of Europe became also the re- 
storers of its purer faith, and the humble and despised 
Christians of that period of darkness and spiritual despo- 
tism, beheld, in the overruling providence of God, even 
the lascivious novelists of Italy, the Troubadours and 
Jongleurs of Provence and Languedoc, and the wandering 
minstrels of the north of Europe, unconsciously helping 
“to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 

“The excessive corruption of the clergy,” says Sis- 
mondi, “had, as we have already seen, furnished a sub- 
ject for the satirical powers of the Troubadours. The 
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cupidity, the dissimulation, and the baseness of that body, 
had rendered them odious both to the nobles and the 
people. The priests and monks incessantly employed 
themselves in despoiling the sick, the widowed, the father- 
less, and indeed, all, whom age, weakness, or misfortune 
placed within their grasp; while they squandered in de- 
’ bauchery and drunkenness, the money which they extorted 
by the most shameful artifices. Thus, Raymond de Cas- 
telnau exclaims, ‘The clergy, in their covetousness, are 
aiming, every day, by their impositions, to shoe and to 
clothe themselves well. The great prelates are so eager 
to advance their fortunes, that. they extend their dioceses, 
without any show of reason. If you hold an honourable 
fief of them, they immediately wish to seize it; and you 
cannot recover the proprietorship, unless you give them 
a sum of money, or enter into covenants more favourable 
to them. 

‘If God has willed the Black monks to be unrivalled in 
their good eating, and in their amours, and the White 
monks in their lying bulls, and the Templars and Hospi- 
tallers in pride, and the Canons in usury; we must hold 
St. Peter and St. Andrew to have been egregious fools, 
for suffering so many torments for the sake of God, if 
we can believe that all these people, also, are to be 
saved.’ 

The gentry had imbibed such a contempt for the cor- 
rupted clergy, that they were unwilling to educate their 
children for the priesthood; and they granted the benefices, 
in their gift, to their servants and bailiffs. ‘I had rather 
have been a priest than have done so disgraceful a thing,’ 
became a proverbial expression. 

Whilst the respect for the Church had received so 
severe a shock, the Paulicians had introduced, from the 
East, a simpler faith and a greater purity of manners. 
The reformed Christian sect of the Paulicians had spread, 
during the seventh century, from Armenia, over all the 
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provinces of the Greek empire. The persecution of Theo- 
dora, in 845, and of Basil the Macedonian, in 867 and 
886, after having effected the destruction of more than a 
hundred thousand victims, compelled the remainder to 
seek refuge, some amongst the Mussulmans, and others 
amongst the Bulgarians. Once without the pale of per- 
secution, their faith made the most rapid progress. The 
Bulgarians, who had established a considerable commerce _ 
between Germany and the Levant, by means of the 

Danube, spread their opinions over the north of Europe, 
and prepared the way for the Hussites of Bohe via; while 
those Paulicians, who had become subjects of the Mussul- 
mans, insinuated themselves, through Spain, into the south 
of France and Italy. In Languedoc and Lombardy, the 
name of Paterines was given to them, on account of the 
sufferings to which they were exposed, wherever the 
Pontifical authority extended itself; and they afterwards 
received the name of Albigenses, from the numbers who 
inhabited the diocese of Alby. According to the confer- 
ence, reported by the Abbe Foncaude, these sectarians, 
who were accused of sharing in the doctrines of the Mani- 
cheeans, with respect to the two principles, differed from 
the Church of Rome, merely in denying the sovereignty 
of the Pope, the powers of the priesthood, the efficacy of 
prayers for the dead, and the existence of purgatory, 
Driven, by persecution, from the other parts of Europe, 
they enjoyed a wise toleration in the territories of the 
Count of Toulouse, the Viscount of Beziers, and amongst 
the Albigenses; and their numbers continually received 
accessions, by the harangues of Father Sicard Cellerier, 
one of their most eloquent pastors. At this period, the 
Provengals, who had been enriched by their commercial 
intercourse with the Moors and the Jews, and who had, 
of necessity, been thrown into contact with those people, 
respected the rights of conscience; whilst the inhabitants 
of the country to the north of the Loire, were completely 
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subjected to the power of the priests and to the dominion 
of fanaticism. The Spaniards, more enlightened still 
than the Provengals, and not far removed from the period 
when they had themselves been compelled to claim the 
freedom of opinion under the Moorish yoke, were still 
more tolerant. They had not yet engaged in their tedious 
wars against the Church. A century before the Sicilian 
vespers, the kings of Arragon were the declared protectors 
of all who were persecuted by the papel power; and, in 
emulation of the kings of Castile, they were, at one time, 
the mediators for the Albigenses, and at another, their 
defenders in the field. 

Missionaries were despatched into Higher Languedoc, 
in 1147 and 1181, to convert these heretics; but with 
little success, as long as arms were not resorted to. Every 
day, the reformed opinions gained strength. Bertrand de 
Saissac, the tutor to the young Viscount of Beziers, him- 
self adopted them. They had spread even beyond Lan- 
guedoc, and had gained many powerful partizans in the 
Nivernois. At length Innocent III. resolving to destroy 
these sectarians, whom he had exterminated in Italy, 
despatched, in the year 1198, two Cistercian monks, with 
the authority of Legates a latere, to discover them, and 
to bring them to justice. The monks, ambitious of ex- 
tending the unprecedented powers with which they had 
been intrusted, not contented with attacking merely the 
heretics, whom they punished with exile and with confis- 
eation of their goods, quarrelled with all the regular 
clergy, who had attempted to protect their country from 
such violent proceedings. They suspended the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne and the Bishop of Beziers. They 
degraded the Bishops of Toulouse and of Viviers, and 
raised to the See of Toulouse Folquet de Marseille, a 
Troubadour, who had gained some fame by his amatory 
verses, but who, disgusted with the world, had retired to 
the cloister, where he had fostered the passions of fana- 
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ticism and persecution. Pierre de Castelnau, the most 
eager of the Pontifical Legates, astonished at his slow 
success in the conversion of the heretics, accused Ray- 
mond VI. Count of Toulouse, of favouring them; because 
that prince, being of a mild and timid disposition, refused 
to lend himself to those sanguinary proceedings against 
them, which had -been suggested to him. The anger of 
the priest, at last, induced him to excommunicate the 
Count in 1207, and to place his states under an interdict. 
In a conference, which took place a year Jater, he again 
treated him with the most violent outrage; and it was, 
doubtless, upon this occasion, that he quarrelled with one 
of the Count’s gentlemen, who followed him to the banks 
of the Rhone, on his return, and killed him on the 15th 
of January 1208. The murder of this monk, himself 
polluted with blood, was the completion of the misfortunes 
of Languedoc. Innocent III. addressed a letter to the 
King of France, and to all the princes and most powerful 
barons, as well as to the metropolitans and the bishops, 
exhorting them to avenge the blood which had been shed, 
and to extirpate the heresy. All the indulgences and 
pardons, which were usually granted to the crusaders, 
were promised to those who exterminated these unbe- 
lievers, a thousand times more detestable than the Turks 
and the Saracens. More than three hundred thousand 
men appeared in arms to accomplish this butchery; and 
the first nobles of France, the most virtuous, and, perhaps, 
the mildest of her aristocracy, believed that they were 
rendering an acceptable service to God in thus arming 
themselves against their brethren. Raymond VI. terrified 
at this storm, submitted to every thing that was required 
of him. He delivered up his fortresses, and even marched 
tothe crusade against the most faithful of his own sub- 
jects; and yet, notwithstanding this disgraceful weakness, 


he did not escape the hatred or the vengeance of the ° 


clergy. But Raymond Roger, Viscount of Beziers, his 
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youthful and generous nephew, without sharing himself 
in the heretical opinions, would not consent to the atro- 
cities, which were about to be committed in his states. 
He encouraged his subjects to defend themselves; and 
shutting himself up in Carcassone, and delivering Beziers 
to the care of his lieutenants, he awaited, with firmness, 
the attack of the crusaders. 

I am unwilling, says Sismondi, to detail this frightful 
war, which yet possesses a strange interest. It is only 
connected with the subject of the present work, inasmuch 
as it caused the destruction of Provengal poetry. Beziers 
was taken by assault, on the 22d of July 1209; and 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, according to the narrative 
which the Abbot of the Cistercians transmitted to the 
Pope, or sixty thousand, according to other contemporary 
writers, were put to the sword. ‘The city itself, after a 
general massacre, not only of its inhabitants, but likewise 
of the neighbouring peasantry, who had thrown themselves 
into it, was reduced to ashes. An old Provengal historian 
has augmented, by the simplicity of his language, the 
horror of this picture. 

‘ They entered the city of Beziers, where they murdered 
more people than was ever known inthe world. For they 
spared neither young nor old, nor infants at the breast. 
' They killed and murdered all of them; which being seen 
by the said people of the city, they that were able did 
retreat into the great church of St. Nazarius, both men 
and women. The chaplains thereof, when they retreated, 
caused the bells to ring, until every body was dead. But 
neither the sound of the bells, nor the chaplains in their 
priestly habits, nor the clerks, could hinder all from being 
put to the sword; one only escaped, for all the rest were 
slain, and died. Nothing so pitiable was ever heard of or 
done; and when the city had been pillaged, it was set on 
fire, so that it was all pillaged and burned, even as it ap- 


pears at this day. No living thing was left, which was a 
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cruel vengeance, seeing that the said Viscount was neither 
a heretic, nor of their sect.’ 

This fragment has been selected, for the purpose of 
showing that the Provencal THER at that time, could 
boast not only of poets, but also of prose writers. It 
was a formed language, like the Italian, and, like that 
tongue, its merit was its simplicity. The anonymous 
historian, from whom the above extract is borrowed, re- © 
minds us of the Florentine historian, Villani, by his can- 
dour and his powers of description. The language might, 
perhaps, have become more pure and fixed, and the prose 
writers might have produced a revolution in their litera- 
ture, had not these massacres and the subsequent servi- 
tude of Provence, destroyed the national character. 

The courage of the Viscount of Beziers did not fail, 
even under these horrible circumstances; and the brave 
inhabitants of Carcassone renewed their oath of attach- — 
ment to him, and of fidelity to one another. In several © 
sallies, they had the advantage; and at length Peter I. 
of Arragon offered himself as mediator, soliciting the for- 
bearance of the crusaders to the Viscount, who was his 
friend and relation. All the favour which could be pro- 
cured from the priests, who presided over the army, was 
an offer to allow thirteen of the inhabitants, including the 
Viscount, to leave the city. The remainder were reserved + 
for a butchery similar to that of Beziers. The answer of 
the Viscount was, that he would consent to be flayed 
alive, before he would abandon a single one of his fellow- - 
citizens; and he persisted in defending himself with un- 
conquerable valour. He was, at last, betrayed by a pre- 
tended negotiation, and made prisoner, in contempt of the 
safe conduct by which he was allowed liberty to treat; 
and being delivered to the Count de Montford, he was, 
ultimately, poisoned in prison. The inhabitants of Car- 
cassone, according to the anonymous chronicler before 
cited, made their escape, in the night, over the fortifica- 
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tions. According to others, they were permitted to leave 
the city in their shirts, with the exception of four hundred 
who were burnt, and fifty who were hanged. The legate 
was desirous of immediately creating a new Viscount of 
Beziers, but the Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Nevers, 
and the Count de Saint Paul, ashamed of the treachery 
and crimes to which their success was owing, refused the 
odious gift. Simon de Montfort alone, the most ferocious, 
the most ambitious, and the most perfidious of all the 
crusaders, consented to bear the title. He immediately 
did homage to the Pope, procured the rightful Viscount 
to be delivered to him, that he might be put out of the 
way, and created a ground of quarrel with Raymond VI., 
Count of Toulouse, whom, in his turn, he wished to despoil 
of his territories. But we shall not follow this conqueror 
into the frightful wars, with which he devastated the 
whole of the south of France. They who escaped from 
the sacking of the towns, were sacrificed by the faggot. 
From 1209 to 1229 nothing was seen but massacres and 
tortures. Religion was overthrown, knowledge extin- 
guished, and humanity trodden under foot. In the midst 
of these misfortunes, the ancient house of Toulouse became 
extinct, on the death of Raymond VIL., in 1249; and that 
county, formerly a sovereignty, was united to the crown 
of France by St. Louis. A few years before, in 1245, 
the family of Provence had failed, in the person of Ray- 
mond Berenger IV.; and Charles of Anjou, the ferocious 
conqueror of the kingdom of Naples, had claimed that 
territory as his inheritance. Thus, the sovereign families 
disappeared in the south of France; and the Provengals, 
and all the people who spoke the Langue d’Oc, became 
subject to a rival nation, to which they had always enter- 
tained the most violent aversion. In their servitude, a 
few plaintive songs of grief were heard; but the muses 
fled from a soil polluted with carnage.” * 
® Sismondi’s Literature of Europe, vol. i. p. 152. 
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Such is the frightful account which disfigures this page 
of European history, intruding on the story of its early 
literature and poetry, and abruptly closing in blood and 


fire, the narrative of the amatory minstrelsy of Provence. — 


The spirit of its poetry survived in some of the persecu- 
tors, and enables us the more distinctly to trace the spirit 
that actuated the leaders of this exterminating war. Fol- 


quet, Bishop of Toulouse, rendered himself peculiarly ~ 


odious by his infamous treacheries ; exhibiting a faithless- 
ness even more detestable than his cruelties, and setting 
at nought every dictate of honour and obligation. “He 
organized,” says Sismondi, “ even in Toulouse, a band of 
assassins, who were called the White Company, at the 
head of whom he marched, for the purpose of massacring 
all who were suspected of favouring heretical opinions. 
This band was united to the army of Simon de Montfort, 
when, on two different occasions, he besieged Toulouse. 
At the second siege, all the crusaders and the allies of De 
Montfort besought him to be merciful; but Folquet alone 
advised him to despoil the citizens of their goods, and to 
_ throw the most distinguished of them into prison. When 
he entered Toulouse, he announced to the inhabitants that 
he had obtained their pardon, and invited them to throw 
themselves at the feet of De Montfort. The citizens 
rushed out of the gates in crowds; but, as they entered 
the camp, they were loaded with chains, and Folquet took 
advantage of their absence to deliver up the city to pil- 
lage. A sufficient number of the armed inhabitants yet 
remained to offer resistance. The combat again com- 
menced, and its result was doubtful. Folquet presented 
himself before the enraged inhabitants, and solemnly 
engaged to set all the prisoners at liberty ; an engagement, 
which he guaranteed by his own oath and that of the 
Abbot of the Cistercians. But, at the same time, he de- 
manded that the citizens should deliver up to him their 
arms and fortifications. The inhabitants were weak 
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enough to rely once more on the oath of their bishop, but 
no sooner were their arms surrendered, than Folquet, by 
his pontifical authority, absolved Simon de Montfort from 
the oath which he had taken. The prisoners were thrown 
into dungeons, where nearly the whole of them perished, 
and the city, under pain of being razed, was subjected to 
a contribution of thirty thousand marks of silver. Folquet 
died in 1231, and his crimes were thought to have secured 
him a reception in heaven. He is one of the most conspi- 
cuous saints of the Cistercians, and the title of Bienheu- 
reux was conferred upon him. Petrarch mentions him 
with distinction in his Triumph of Love, and Dante sees 
him in Paradise amongst the souls of the elect. 

Izarn, a Dominican missionary and inquisitor, preserved 
his character, with: greater consistency, in his poetry. 
We find him, in about eight hundred Alexandrine verses, 
sustaining a dispute with one of the Albigenses, whom he 
is desirous of converting. His style of reasoning is, to 
treat his adversary in the most insulting manner; to pre- 
sent to him, all at once, the most unintelligible dogmas; 
to exact his submission to them; and to menace him, at 
the end of every sentence, with death, torture, and hell. 

As you declare you won't believe, 'tis fit that you should burn, 

And as your fellows have been burnt, that you should blaze in turn; 
And as you’ve disobey’d the will of God and of St. Paul, 

Which ne’er was found within your heart, nor pass’d your teeth at all, 
The fire is lit, the pitch is hot, and ready is the stake, 

That through these tortures, for your sins, your passage you may take. - 

Could the horrors of the Inquisition be forgotten, this 
poem alone would be sufficient to recall them.”* 

But whatever were the faults or the excesses of the 
Troubadours, they had few such infamous minstrels among 
their number, to profane their musical language in sing- 
ing the triumph of treacherous bigotry and persecution. 
The chief of the Provengal minstrels united not only in 
denouncing the horrible deeds of those who led on the 


* Sismondi’s Literature of Europe, vol. i. p. 160. 
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infamous crusade against the Albigenses, but they em- 
ployed their spirit-stirring songs to arouse the Provengals 
to a more determined resistance of their persecutors, and 
invoked in them, by the most moving language, the suc- 
cour of such princes as had remained neutral in the struggle. 

In this, as in every other example that the history of 
Europe presents, the cause of knowledge, and the culti- 
vation of literature of every class and degree, appear as 
agents or sympathizers in the progress of truth in its 
crusade against the powerful dominance of ignorance, 
superstition, and error. The reverers of early European 
literature have mourned over the gay and lively spirit of 
Provencal minstrelsy, thus suddenly quenched in fire and 
blood; but less attention has been bestowed on the wan- 
dering remnant of those brave maintainers of the pure 
truth of God’s word, whom this cruel agent of Rome 
drove forth from their lovely shelter along the skirts of 
the Pyrennees. These contrite worshippers, though thus 
driven forth from their ancient hiding-place, found other 
valleys to shelter them from the persecutor. Under the 
deeper shadow of the Alps, within the hospitable circle 
of the ancient Waldensian Church’s long established 
fastnesses, the remnant of these sufferers found once 
more a place of rest, and mingled, like kindred drops, 
with the Christian brethren that welcomed them to 
safety and repose. There we find them maintaining the 
same pure and unadulterated creed, and the same simpli- 
city of life and doctrine, which distinguished them when 
dwellers among the gay minstrels of Provence, where, 
long after, the persecutor’s brand again and again lighted 
up the valleys of Piedmont, and revealed to the world the 
remnant of God’s people,— 

Even they who kept His truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones— 

thus hid as it were in the hollow of his hand. 

There may the Protestant student of ecclesiastical his: 
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tory find no uncertain traces of that church built by God 
on the faith of his Apostles, and to which he gave the 
sure promise that “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 


r 


CHAPTER VY. 


LEFEVRE AND FAREL. 


. O! I would walk 
A weary journey, to the farthest verge 
Of the big world, to kiss that good man’s hand, 
Who, in the blaze of wisdom and of art, 
Preserves a lowly mind; and to his God, 
Feeling the sense of his own littleness, 


Is as a child in meek simplicity ! 
WHITE. 


THE history of the Albigenses differs very little, in its 
general bearings, from that of the Protestant communi- 
ties of the Spanish and Italian valleys; in all we find the 
same purity of doctrine and simplicity of life, and all 
shared alike in the relentless cruelties of religious perse- 
cution. The history of Protestantism in France is cha- 
racterised by some remarkable features, which confer on 
it an aspect altogether peculiar. Nowhere did the adhe- 
rents of primitive Christianity oftener brave persecution, 
and endure the scorn and suffering with which the early 
confessors of the Christian Church were visited, than in 
France. It was not crushed, as in Spain, by the over- 
whelming despotism of Dominican Inquisitors, nor pro- 
tected, as in Germany, by the diverse policy of rival 
states. Amid the gaieties, the ambition, and the frivolity 
of the French Court, Christianity acquired just sutlicient 
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footing to make the wrongs and the reverses of its pro- 
testing adherents assume a more prominent character in 
the historic page. Superstition and infidelity alternately 
prevail in the narrative of France’s annals; and yet it has. 
more than once seemed as if Protestant purity of faith 
and liberty of conscience hung doubtful on the balance, 
ready to supersede both extremes. The history of mo- 
narchs is nowhere a happy one, but that of the rulers 
of France is stained, in a remarkable degree, by vice, 
imbecility, and crime; and it is therefore with the more 
pleasure that the student of its impure and wretched 
annals turns aside, from time to time, from the records 
of a licentious court, to follow, into their unheeded 
retreats, the maintainers of the purity and simplicity of 
Scripture truth. D’Aubigne remarks, in referring to the 
religious persecutions in that unhappy country :—“ Those 
violent enemies which the Reformation encountered 
simultaneously in France, gave it a character altogether 
peculiar. Nowhere did it so often dwell in dungeons, or 
so much resemble primitive Christianity in faith, in cha- 
rity, and in the number of its martyrs. If, in the coun- 
tries of which we have hitherto spoken, the Reformation 
was more glorious by its triumphs, in that which is now 
to engage our attention, it was still more so by its defeats. 
If elsewhere it could point to thrones and sovereign coun- 
cils, here it might point to scaffolds and ‘hill-side’ meet- 
ings. Whoever knows what constitutes the true glory: 
of Christianity upon earth, and the features that assimi-. 
late it to its Head, will study with a livelier feeling of 
respect and love the often blood-stained history that we 
now proceed to relate. 

The majority of the men who have, afterwards, glit- 
tered on the stage of the world were born in the pro- 
vinces where their minds first began to expand. Paris is 
a tree that presents many flowers and fruits to the eye, 
but whose roots spread far and wide into the bosom of 
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the earth, to draw from thence the nutritious juices 
‘which, they transform. The Reformation also followed 
this law. 

The Alps, which beheld bold and Christian men spring 
up in every canton and almost in every valley of Swit- 
zerland, were destined in France also to cover with their 
lengthened shadows the infancy of some of the first re- 
formers. For ages they had guarded the treasure more 
or less pure in their high valleys, among the inhabitants 
of the Piedmontese districts of Luzerne, Angrogne, and 
La Peyrouse. The truth, which Rome could not reach 
there, had spread from these valleys to the other side of 
these mountains, and along their hase to Provence and 
Dauphiny. 

The year after the accession of Charles VIII., son of 
Louis XI., a sickly and timid child, Innocent VIII. had 
assumed the pontifical tiara (1484). He had seven or 
eight sons by different mothers ; and hence, according to 
an epigram of the times, Rome unanimously saluted him 
with the name of Father, 

There was at that time on all the slopes of the Dau- 
phinese Alps, and along the banks of the Durance, a new 
growth of the old Waldensian opinions. ‘The roots,’ 
says an old chronicler, ‘ were continually putting forth 
new shoots in every direction.’ Bold men called the 
Roman Church the church of devils, and maintained that 
it was as profitable to pray in a stable as in a church. 

The priests, the bishops, and the Roman legates utter- 
eda cry of alarm, and on the 5th kalends of May (27th 
April) 1487, Innocent VUI., the father of the Romans, 
issued a bull against these humble Christians. ‘To 
arms,’ said the pontiff, ‘ and trample these heretics under 
foot as venomous serpents.’ 

At the approach of the legate, followed by an army of 
eighteen thousand men and a number of volunteers, who 
wished to share the spoils of the Waldenses, the latter 
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abandoned their houses and took refuge in the moun- 
tains, caverns, and clefts of the rocks, as the birds flee 
for shelter when the storm begins to lower. Not a val- 
ley, nor a wood, nor a rock, escaped their persecutors ; 
evérywhere in this part of the Alps, and particularly on — 
the Italian side, these poor disciples of Christ were hunted 
down like beasts of prey. At last the Pope’s satellites 
were worn out; their strength was exhausted, their feet 
could no longer scale the steep retreats of the ‘ heretics,’ 
and their arms refused to strike.”* 

Just about the period referred to in a former chapter, 
when Louis the Dauphin, who afterwards succeeded to 
the throne of France as Louis XI., was fleeing from his 
justly incensed father to take refuge at the Court of Phi- 
lip of Burgundy, there was born at Estaples, a village in 
Picardy, an obscure child, named Lefevre. Of his early 
years little is known. Notwithstanding all the obstacles 
interposed by a rude age, and obscure and humble birth, 
the energy and genius of Lefevre surmounted every dif- 
ficulty. He mastered the learning of his age almost 
without assistance; and in his earnest desire for know- 
ledge, he travelled to some of the remotest seats of hea- 
then learning. No account is preserved to us of these 
laborious journeys, but he is said to have visited distant 
portions both of Asia and Africa; from whence he re- 
turned to France, to assume a new and important posi- 
tion among the benefactors of his country. Much as 
Lefevre had accomplished by this time, he was still in 
the vigour of youth, with life before him for accomplish- 
ing his destined mission. “ He had received a rude, or, 
as Theodore Beza calls it, a barbarous education; but 
his genius had supplied the want of masters; and his 
piety, learning, and nobility of soul, shone out with so 
much the brighter lustre.” The genius and great acquire- 
ments of Lefevre appear to have been almost immedi- 


* D'Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p, 326, 
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ately recognised on his arrival in Paris, where he speed- 

ily assumed a distinguished place among the scholars of 

its famous university, and appears in the rank of its pro- 

fessors in 1493, when he was about thirty-eight years of 
_age. 

Lefevre entered on the duties of a professor of the 
University of Paris, with a mind enlarged by study and 
travel, and with all the advantages which superior saga- 
city and innate genius possess over mere acquired learn- 
ing. Though attached by habit and preconceived opi- 
nions to the doctrines and practices of the Church of 
Rome; which, indeed, he had never been led, in the 
course of any of his inquiries, to dispute; he was never- 
theless shocked at the barbarism and ignorance that pre- 
vailed even among the members of the University; and 
he at once began the teaching of a purer system of phi- 
losophy than the scholastic formalism of the middle ages 
afforded scope for. It is interesting, in tracing out the 
progress of Lefevre’s mind, to observe how totally inde- 
pendent of all external influences was the gradual change 
which it underwent. It was no effect of new opinions 
transmitted from Protestant confessors of Germany, or 
from the men of the valleys that skirted the southern and 
eastern boundaries of France. The divine source of true 
Christianity is in noway so apparent as in its unexpected 
manifestations among men most diverse in rank, circum~ 
stance, and character. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth, so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” Thus it was with Lefevre. 
He was to be led by a way that he knew not,—to know- 
ledge altogether undreamt of in his philosophy. 

At Paris, as elsewhere, in the fifteenth century, the 
revival of letters was to precede the restoration of a 
purer faith. Truth was to spring out of increasing know- 
ledge and reviving learning, manifesting itself in the 
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dawn of returning light. “Lefevre,” says D’Aubigne, 
“ though attached to the practices of the Romish Church, 
resolved to attack the barbarism that prevailed in the 
University. He endeavoured to revive the study of lan- 
guages and learned antiquity. He went farther than 
this; he perceived that, as regards a work of regenera- 
tion, philosophy and learning are insufficient. Abandon- 


ing, therefore, scholasticism, which for so many ages had __ 


reigned supreme in the schools, he returned to the Bible, 
and revived in Christendom the study of the Holy Serip- 
tures, and evangelical learning. He did not devote his 
time to dry researches, he went to the heart of the Bible. 
His eloquence, his candour, his amiability, captivated all 
hearts. Serious and fervent in the pulpit, he indulged in 
a sweet familiarity with his pupils. ‘He loves me ex- 
ceedingly,’ wrote Glarean, one of their number, to his 
friend Zwingle. ‘ Full of candour and kindness, he often 
sings, prays, disputes, and laughs at the follies of the 
world with me.’ Accordingly, a great number of disci- 
ples from every country sat at his feet. 

This man, with all his learning, submitted with the 
simplicity of a child to every observance of the Church. 
He passed as much time in the churches as in his 
study.”* 

Amid all his earnest search for learning, and his long- 
ing desire to sound the truths of philosophy to their 
utmost depths, it had never occurred to him to question 
the infallibility of the all-dominant Church of Papal 
Christendom, 

The inclination to scepticism, which leads the human 
mind to challenge received opinions, without investigat- 
ing the evidence on which their claims to our credence 
are based, is rarely developed in the most gifted minds. 
It is the shallow and half-informed student who disbe- 
lieves with the same indifference to evidence with which 


* D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol, iii. p. $35, 
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he has previously yielded belief in questions of faith and 
doctrine ; while such great minds as Wycliff, Huss, and 
Luther, as Newton and Locke, manifest all the patient 
docility and earnest faith of a little child. Lefevre was 
to be seen, amid all the attractions of philosophy and 
learning, devoting himself to religious pilgrimages, pros- 
trating himself before the images, and kneeling at the 
altars of the churches, with the most devout manifesta- 
tions of heartfelt zeal. He had learned enough to know 
that religion was no mere formal round of meaningless 
observances. Though yet a far way off, he was seeking 
consolation from spiritual sources; and He that leads the 
blind by a way they know not, was already dealing with 
his soul. 

While such was the state of mind of the learned 
Lefevre, there was another, still a stranger to him, in 
whom a remarkable change was also being wrought, des- 
tined ultimately to exercise an enduring influence on both. 

We have already referred to the murderous crusade 
instituted by Pope Innocent VIII., in 1487, against the 
Waldensian occupants of the Dauphinese Alps. Amid 
these mountain fastnesses, whither the Protestant Chris- 
tians of that benighted age had retreated, in the vain 
hope of being permitted to worship God in peace and 
according to the dictates of their consciences, there stood 
then, and still stands, a little village, embosomed amid 
luxuriant trees, bearing the name of Farel, or more com- 
monly, Fareau. Near by there stood, somewhat apart 
from the dwellings of the mountain villagers, a small and 
substantial manor-house, surrounded by its orchards and 
enclosures, indicating the dwelling of a family of some 
account in these pastoral districts of the French Alps. 
In accordance with the practice not yet altogether dis- 
used, the owners of the old manor-house bore the name 
of Farel, from the neighbouring village and manor, whose» 
lords they had been for many generations. The crusade 
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instituted by Innocent VIII. against the unoffending na- 
tives of the Dauphinese Alps, extended te the humble 


little village of Fareau. But the dwellers in its old ~ 


manor-house were safe against the emissaries of Rome ; 
for they were among the most blind and devoted adher- | 
ents of that dark age to the prevailing faith, which look- 
ed to the Sovereign Pontiff as God’s vicegerent on earth. 

In the year 1489, while the merciless agents of Rome 
were driving forth the Dauphinese Christians as fugitives ~ 
from their humble dwellings, and hunting them down 
like beasts of prey, there was born, in the old manor- 
house of Farel, a boy who received the name of William, 
—the course of whose future life has conferred a new in- 
terest on the secluded spot where he was born, and grew 
up, a hardy young mountaineer, amid the scenes where 
persecution had wrought such deeds of cruelty and wrong 
around his infant cradle. He had three brothers and a 
sister, who shared with him the sports and the homely 
comforts of their mountain dwelling. With him they 
also shared the training of these parents, who themselves 
believed all that the Romish priesthood taught; and be- 
ing removed from those influences which, in large cities 
and luxuriant courts, convert superstition into scepticism, 
formality or indifference, they laboured to infuse into 
their children’s minds all the devout obedience which 
they themselves rendered to the most superstitious ob- 
servances of the Church. 

William Farel proved no inapt pupil of such teachers. 
His was not the mind to take up things by halves; and 
when placed between two such extremes as the perse- 
cuted and abhorred Waldenses, whose deserted dwellings 
surrounded him, and the superstitious devotions which 
his parents inculeated on him, no less by untiring pre- 
cept than by daily example, he flung himself on the lat- 
ter alternative with a zeal in no way inferior to their 
own. “God had bestowed rare qualities on William 
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Farel,” says D’Aubigne, “such as were fitted to’ give 
him a great ascendancy over his fellows. Possessing a 
penetrating mind and lively imagination, sincere and up- 
right, having a greatness of soul that never allowed him, 
at whatever risk, to betray the convictions of his heart, 
he was pe carcalle also for ardour, fire, indomitable cou- 
rage, and daring, which never shrunk on any obstacle. 
But, at the same time, he had all the defects allied to 
these qualities ; and his parents were often compelled to 
check his impetuosity. 

William threw himself with his whole soul into the 
superstitious habits of his credulous family. ‘Iam hor- 
ror-struck,’ said he, ‘when I consider the hours, the 
prayers, and the divine honours, which I myself have 
offered and caused others to offer to the cross and other 
such things.’ 

Four leagues to the south of Gap, near Tallard, in a 
hill that rises above the impetuous stream of the Du- 
rance, was a place in great repute, named Sainte Croix. 
William was only seven or eight years old when his 
father and mother resolved to take him thither on a pil- 
grimage. ‘The cross in that place,’ they told him, ‘is 
made of the very wood on which Christ was crucified.’ 

The family began their journey, and at last reached 
the highly venerated cross, before which they all fell 
prostrate. After gazing for a time on the sacred wood 
and the copper of the cross, the latter being made (as 
the priest told them) of the basin in which Christ wash- 
ed his apostles’ feet, the pilgrims turned their eyes to a 
small crucifix attached to the cross: ‘ When the devils 
send us hail and thunder,’ continued the priest, ‘ this 
crucifix moves about so violently, that it seems to get 
loose from the cross, as if desirous of running at the 
devil, and it continues throwing out sparks of fire against 
the storm; if it were not for this, nothing would be left 


upon earth, Ss 
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The pious pilgrims were deeply moved by the account 
of these wonderful prodigies. ‘No one,’ continued the 
priest, ‘sees or knows aught of these things except my- 
self and this man.’ The pilgrims turned their heads, and 
saw a strange-looking person standing near them. ‘It 
was frightful to look at him,’ said Farel. White scales 
covered the pupils of his eyes, ‘ whether they were there 


in reality, or Satan only made them appear so.’ This | 
extraordinary man, whom the incredulous denominated - 


‘the priest’s wizard,’ on being appealed to by the latter, 
immediately replied that the prodigy was true. 

A new episode completed the picture by mingling a 
suspicion of criminal disorders with these superstitions. 
‘There came up a young woman, intent on other devo- 
tion than that of the cross, carrying her infant wrapped 
inacloth. Then the priest went up, took hold of the 
woman and child, and led them into the chapel ;’”* whi- 
ther, however, it is not needful to follow them. Suffi- 
cient has already been exhibited of the degrading super- 
stition and venality with which such priestly instructions 
were polluted. 

Such is the account long afterwards recorded by Wil- 
liam Farel, of the religious instruction accorded in France 


at the era of the Reformation, and of the state of morals 


that naturally resulted from it. Superstitious forms and 
observances had taken the place of spiritual religion ; 
and so completely had these vain formalities supplanted 
the vital sanctification of the heart, from which spiritual 
faith and active virtue alone derive their being, that the 
fulfilment of all the requirements of religion had become 
perfectly compatible with the utmost excesses in vice and 
crime. 

It has been shown in previous chapters, that, even 
amid the darkness and the ignorance which thus per- 
yaded France at the close of the fifteenth. century, God 


* D'Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii, p. 329. 
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had, in the midst of her benighted population, his thou- 
sands “who had not bowed the knee to Baal;” and 
doubtless “the great day” will disclose many similar 
examples of the Church hid in the wilderness, through- 
out the long night of centuries during which the priest- 
hood of Rome usurped the throne, and mocked the faith 
of Christ. There was, however, another class of excep- 
tions to this wretched state of things, well worthy of our 
consideration. In searching into the obscure records of 
the middle ages, we detect numerous examples of a sin- 
cere, though superstitious faith, among those who strove 
to walk by the light that the half-truths and the be- 
guiling fables of the dominant Church accorded to them. 
There is a deep and thrilling interest in the history of 
_ such, though the final courses pursued by them are 
strangely diverse and contradictory. _ Luther fed his 
soul on such a superstitious faith in his cell at Erfurth; 
and but for the Bible found in his monastery, must, to 
all human probability, have died with no better hope 
than its glimmering and beguiling light afforded. Igna- 
tius Loyola and Xavier are no less interesting, though 
deeply painful examples of the same earnest faith in a 
corrupt and superstitious creed; and to this class also 
belong Lefevre and Farel, though they, like Luther, 
recovered the long-hid oracles, by which the devout wor- 
shippers might test the truth ae their mat and the foun- 
dation of all their hopes. 

While William Farel remained possessor of no better 
teaching than was to be learned under the parental roof, 
or from such instructors as the priest of “ La Sainte 
Croix,” he manifested a zeal scarcely less earnest than 
that which afterwards guided him as the missionary of 
“a better faith.” Wherever the Church made known a 
shrine that laid claim to peculiar sanctity, an altar where 
her miracles were to be witnessed, or a point to which 


she invited the resort of her devoutest pilgrims, thither 
E 
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Farel resorted, thirsting for light and peace, and some — 
satisfying food for his hungering soul. He had within 
him that aching void, to which such supplies are altoge- — 
ther unsatisfying. “ He thirsted,” says D’Aubigne, “ for 
life, for knowledge, and for light;—he aspired to be 
something great ;—he asked permission to study. 

This was a great blow to his father, who thought that 
a young noble ought to know nothing beyond his rosary ~ 
and his sword. At this time fame was trumpeting the” 
prowess of a young countryman of William Farel’s, a 
Dauphinese like himself, named Du Terrail, but better 
known as Bayard, who, at the battle of the Tar, on the 
other side of the Alps, had just given a signal display of 
courage. ‘Such sons,’ it was observed, ‘are like arrows 
in the hand of a strong man. Blessed is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them!’ Accordingly, Farel’s 
father opposed the taste which William manifested for 
learning. But the young man was not to be shaken. 

_ God destined him for nobler conquests than those of 
Bayard. He persevered in his entreaties, and the old 
man gave way at last.”’* 

It may well be believed that the young student devot- 
ed himself with enthusiastic zeal to the new object of his 
desires. He had many difficulties to surmount. Books 
were alike costly and rare. Instructors capable of satis- ~ 
fying his ardour and abilities were not to be found within 
the mountain district of his birth; and the methods of 
tuition adopted by his rustic tutors, added largely to the - 
obstacles he had to overcome in the pursuit of learning. 
But such zeal as animated him was not to be thwarted by 
any difficulties not utterly insurmountable. He speedily 
surpassed all the masters that Dauphiny afforded; and by 
his enthusiasm stimulated his brothers, Daniel and Wal- 
ter, to follow his example. Dauphiny had already be- 
come too narrow a stage for him. The fame of the Uni- 


* D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii p, 331. 
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versity of Paris was known throughout Christendom, and 
thither the enthusiastic student resolved to direct his 
course. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS. 


A Time when mighty thoughts, 
Struggling in fever-dreams of Liberty, 
Awoke to war for right inalienate, 
Freedom to worship God; leaguered by doubts, 
When Faith with Night grappled fearfully, 
And the young dawn, wrapt in dim mists o’ersate. 
D’ Luma. 


Tue character of Lefevre possesses a peculiar interest to 
us, from the singular combination of childlike docility and 
simplicity, with great intellectual power, which he mani- 
fested in every step he took. He seemed to search for 
truth as the man of science searches into the nature and 
component elements of some new and hitherto unknown 
object, observing, weighing, analysing, and in every way 
sifting it, to discover, if possible, its primary atoms, and 
adopting with uncomplaining contentment and satisfaction 
whatever results appear distinctly established as the truth, 
Even so Lefevre went on step by step in the investigation 
of those far more momentous truths on which he felt con- 
vinced his own peace and all his eternal hopes depended. 
How difficult is it for the English Protestant of the nine- 
teenth century to estimate aright the difficulties he had to 
surmount! In the course of his ardent pursuit of know- 
ledge he had mastered many languages, and acquainted 
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himself. with nearly the whole range of the science of his 
age. He had ransacked the intricacies of scholastic 


theology, undeterred by the difficulties of obtaining access — 


to its stores, hid as they then were in the rare parchments 
of monastic libraries, and far more obscured by the unin- 
telligible obstruseness and mysticism of their authors. 
He had mastered the learning of his age, and assumed his 


place as a Doctor of Theology in the foremost university’ - 


of Europe; and yet, after all, the religion of heart and soul, 
the spiritual faith in a divine Mediator and Redeemer, 
which he was in search of, was as much hid from his 
understanding as when he lisped the first efforts of speech 
at his mother’s knee. To find along with this that the 
learned theologian was uncorrupted by all his aequire- 
ments, and retained the docility of a little child, furnishes 
one of the most. remarkable examples of the human intel- 
lect controlled by an honest and earnest desire for truth 
which history preserves to us. 

More than half a century had passed over Lefevre in 
his longing search after the truth, and still he groped 
darkly and unsatisfied amid the gross errors of his age. 
At this very time it was, while he was turning,—dissa- 
tisfied with all learning, and devoid of all well-grounded 
hope,—to take refuge in the formalities and the austerities 


of the Romish Church, that the young Dauphinese student 


arrived in Paris. Lefevre devoutly taught the theology 
of his Church to the students who crowded to listen to 
his lectures, and he no less devoutly practised them,— 
praying before the images of the Virgin, making offerings 
at the altars, and vowing gifts and oblations before the 
shrines of saints and confessors. With all this, however, 
he taught philosophy and theology with such clearness 
as his own knowledge enabled him to do. Whatever 
was the amount of ignorance and error that clung to him, 
there was no wilful blindness. He laboured to induce his 
pupils to master the classic languages, and familiarize 
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themselves with the new literature of which they were 
the key. He felt, moreover, that a great moral regenera- 
tion was needed, and while he strove to winnow the philo- 
sophy of the schoolmen from the vain jargon with which 
they had beclouded it, he also turned to the source in his 
efforts to give like precision to the lessons of the theolo- 
gian. Luther found a Bible in his monastery, and all 
became clear to him after a time; Lefevre turned, amid 
the more ample stores of his university, to the same sacred 
fount of truth, and he too, slowly but surely, mastered the 
same momentous truths. It was not, however, in any 
spirit of antagonism to the Romish Church, but with per- 
fect faith in the agreement of the religion of Christendom 
with the Divine revelations of its professed Founder, that 
he urged his disciples to go direct to the Bible as the 
spring from whence all lower fountains derived their sup- 
plies. ‘He perceived,” says his biographer, “ that when 
a mental regeneration is aimed at, philosophy and litera- 
ture are insufficient instruments. Abandoning, therefore, 
the scholastic theology, which for so many ages had held 
an undisputed sway in the seats of learning, he applied 
himself to the Bible, and again introduced the study of 
the Holy Scriptures and evangelical science. They were 
no barren researches which he addicted himself to; he 
went straight to the heart of the Bible.” 

It need not be wondered at, that a strong attachment 
soon sprung up between young Farel and his teacher, 
“that good old man,” as Beza styles him, “the first who 
courageously began the revival of the pure religion of 
Jesus Christ.” ‘When two natures so similar as these 
meet together, though it be within the wide circuit of a 
capital, they tend to draw towards each other. In his pious 
pilgrimages young Farel soon noticed an aged man, and 
was struck by his devotion. He prostrated himself before 
the images, and remained long on his keees, praying with 
fervour and devoutly repeating his hours. ‘ Never,’ said 
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Farel, ‘never had I seen a chanter of the mass sing it with 
greater reverence.’ This man was Lefevre. William 
Farel immediately desired to become acquainted with 
him; and could not restrain his joy when he found him- 
self kindly received by this celebrated man. William had 
gained his object in coming to the capital. From that 
time his greatest pleasure was to converse with the Doctor 


of Etaples, to listen-to him, to hear his admirable lessons, . E 


and to kneel with him devoutly before the same shrines. 
Often might the aged Lefevre and his young disciple be 
seen adorning an image of the Virgin with flowers; and 
alone, far from all Paris, far from its scholars and its doc- 
tors, they murmured in concert the fervent prayers they 
offered up to Mary.”* It was not, however, a question of 
courage so much as of simple honesty and the desire for 
truth. Possibly, indeed, had Lefevre at that time taken 
up such ground of antagonism to the Church as Luther 
did when he appealed from the Pope to the Bible, the 
ardent young Dauphinese student would have shrunk from 
him with scarce less yehemence of hatred, than he was 
now drawn towards him by community of feeling and 
desires. 

Both the young disciple and his teacher were alike 
ardently attached to the Romish faith, and to the Pope as 
supreme head of the Church. Like Paul, before his con- 
version, they were each a Pharisee of the Pharisees, seek- 
ing to work out their own salvation by fulfilling all the 
requirements of the law. “To him,” says Farel’s bio- 
grapher, “the Pope was the visible head of the Church, a 
sort of deity, by whose commandments souls might be 
saved. Whenever he heard any one speaking against this 
highly venerated pontiff, he would gnash his teeth like a 
furious wolf, and would have called down lightning from 
heaven ‘to overwhelm the guilty wretch with utter ruin 
and confusion.’—‘TI believe,’ said he, ‘in the cross, in 


® D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 335.’ 
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pilgrimages, images, vows, and relics. What the priest 
holds in his hands, puts into the box, and there shuts it 
up, eats, and gives others to eat, is my only true God, and 
to me there is no other, either in heaven or upon earth.’ 
—Satan,’ says he, with peculiar earnestness, in another 
place, ‘had so lodged the Pope, the Papacy, and all that 
is his in my heart, that even the Pope had not so much 
of it in himself.’ ” 

A strange, and, as it seemed, a providential concurrence 
of circumstances rendered the period of young Farel’s 
visit to Paris one peculiarly favourable for himself, and 
full of promise to the nation. In Germany the Reforma- 
tion found its birth, we may say, in an obscure cloister 
cell, took its rise in a petty city, and slowly and tardily 
won its way toa strong footing among the German people 
and states. In France, it promised at that period a far 
more efficient and prosperous course. Louis XII., whom 
courtly historians have styled, not without some reason, 
“the father of his people,” seemed by his line of policy 
preparing the way for freeing France from the spiritual 
yoke of the Romish Pontiff. Freed from the struggle for 
domestic supremacy which had so long held his prede- 
cessors in check, Louis XII. abandoned himself to the 
ambition for foreign conquest, and was the first to send 
the armies of France to moisten with their blood the 
sunny plains of Italy, whither they have so often since 
been led with like fortune, until the classic peninsula has 
acquired the title of “the grave of Frenchmen.” The 
rivalry of France, Austria, and Spain, set Europe in arms, 
and France dearly purchased barren laurels, and that fruit- 
less military glory which still has such charms for her 
excitable people. 

Louis XII.’s claim to the title of Father of his People, 
was justified by his concessions to their interests, and 
more especially by his mitigation of the excessive burden 
of taxation, which he reduced nearly a half. His foreign. 
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policy, however, was stained by cruelty and crimes rarely 
surpassed in the consequences of unprincipled ambition; 
and after fifteen years of bloodshed, executions, intrigues, — 
and shameless diplomacy, he retained not a‘single foot of 
the possessions for which he had periled so much, and 
perpetrated such atrocious crimes. One fruit of this Ita- 
lian war, however, had been to uproot for a time, in France, _ 
the blind veneration with which the sanctity of the 
Supreme Pontiff had been regarded. To this the perfidy 
of successive Popes had in no slight degree contributed ; 
so that when young Farel deserted the Dauphinese Alps 
for the French capital, it seemed as if a combination of 
political events was about to anticipate the slow growth 
of the Reformation, and strike at the root of papal supre- 
macy. Inthe course of that very year 1510, in which 
Farel arrived in Paris, Louis XI. convened an assembly 
of representatives of the French clergy at Tours, and sub- 
mitted to them certain questions as to the relative rights 
of the Pope and the French sovereign, to which they 
responded by declaring that the King had a right to make 
war against the Pope, and to carry out the decrees of 
councils independent of his will. Such opinions, sup- 
ported by the representatives of the whole body of the 
clergy, could not fail to excite very general discussion. 
The learned gravely weighed their arguments or contro- © 
verted their opinions with all the ingenious subtlety of 
scholastic logic, while the courtiers and citizens discuss- 
ed their bearings on their own interests and privileges, 
and occasionally drew inferences from them, the full force 
of which was only partially understood at the time. Such 
was the state of public feeling in Paris at the period when 
the enthusiastic young student, Wiiliam Farel, first formed 
that attachment to Lefevre, and manifested all that com- 
munity of feeling with him to which we have already 
referred. It is a period of peculiar interest to the student 
of religious history. Luther was still in his convent at 
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Erfurth, and Lefevre—who can scarcely be said ever to 
have appeared in the light of a controversialist or a re- 
former, though he afterwards became so uncompromising 
a preacher of pure scriptural truth, the best of all means 
_of reformation,—Lefevre was still Sictas the host, pray- 
ing to the Virgin, and supplicating the intercession of the 
saints. The revival of letters and the progress of learn- 
ing were far more apparent than any evidence of promised 
reformation in religion. Even the most bigoted main- 
tainers of error had not yet learned to dread the influence 
of extended knowledge and enlightened philosophy, on a 
system based on falsehood and error. 

It was not in the cloisters alone, or among the scholars 
of the age, that the desire for the progress of learning was 
manifested, the same taste extended to the nobles of France, 
and exercised a most remarkable influence on the Court. 
Francis of Valois, the presumptive heir to the throne 
of Louis, was at that period a youth in whom native 
energy and superior intelligence manifested their presence 
more by the mastery of strong passions and immoderate 
vehemence of self-will, than by the legitimate fruits of 
that vigorous understanding and natural talents which he 
afterwards displayed. The dawn of this new era, how- 
ever, was not without its influence on the young and 
impetuous prince. He manifested at an early period a 
great respect for letters, and the choice of his companions 
gave still stronger evidence of his tastes, as these included 
some of the ablest scholars of the day, and several of the 
most vehement assailants of the Sorbonne, in its bigoted 
opposition to the study of Greek and Hebrew. All things 
seemed to be preparing for a great change. Short sighted 
men in anticipating the future, would have selected these 
as the van-leaders of the Reformation of Europe, and 
hailed the dawn of a bright era that was to place France 
foremost among the nations of Christendom in the reco- 
very of the pure and uncontaminated faith of the apostles. 
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But in France, as elsewhere, many were to prepare the 
materials who were to have no hand in building the edifice. _ 
Many were to march with triumphant rejoicings out of © 
the land of bondage, who, after long and devious wander- 
ings were to turn back from the promised land. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LEFEVRE’S COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL. 


As birds of social feather, helping each 

His fellow’s flight, we soared into the skies, 

And cast the clouds beneath our feet, and earth 

With all her tardy, leaden-footed cares, 

And talked the speech, and ate the food of heaven. 
POLLOK. 


THE narrative of the great moral change which was pra- 
dually wrought on Lefevre and his young disciple, would 
of itself form a most interesting theme for a volume of the 
Reformation history. At first it seemed as if their very 
devout longings for a better ground of hope, were to lead 
the two inquirers farther astray. Their desire for truth 
made them cling the more earnestly to that Church, 
which they then believed to be the guardian of the faith, 
and Rome had not then within the broad realms of France 
more zealous defenders than these two earnest students 
who were on the way to discover the mystery of iniquity 
that she upheld. ‘At the very period when the influence 
both of the court and of the great majority of the clergy 
of France tended to lessen the power and authority of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Farel tells us that he regarded the Pope 
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__as the visible head of the Church, and the representative 
of Christ on earth, in whose hands were the keys of 
heaven and hell, and at whose word souls were rescued 
from perdition, or shut out from hope and mercy. If any 
ventured in his hearing to speak slightingly of this su- 
preme earthly object of his blind veneration, “ he gnashed 
his teeth at them like a raging wolf, and if he could, would 
have called down thunder from heaven to overwhelm in 
sudden destruction the wretches guilty of such auda- 
city.” His narrative of his own early experience, cannot 
fail to suggest the striking resemblance which it exhibits 
to the unregenerate zeal of the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, as described by himself: “ brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and taught according to the perfect law of the 
fathers, and zealous toward God, as ye all are this day, 
' I persecuted unto the death, binding and delivering into 
prisons both men and women; as also the high priest doth 
bear me witness, and all the estate of the elders; from 
whom also I received letters unto the brethren, and went 
to bring them which were bound to Jerusalem, to be 
punished. And it came to pass as I journeyed, suddenly 
there shone from heaven a great light round about me!” 
The great light which shone round about the first refor- 
mers of. France, broke not upon them thus suddenly but 
by slow and imperceptible degrees. Farel tells us that at 
this time he believed in crosses, in pilgrimages, in images, 

in vows, and in relics. He had devout faith in the daily — 
miracle of the host, and the divine presence of Christ’s 
humanity in the wafer which he received from the priest. 
In all this his aged teacher strengthened him the more; 
and when the young Dauphinese attached himself with 
the love and reverence of a disciple to Lefevre, it 
was only to follow with him more fondly in the same 
unsatisfying course. He betook himself to the Bible 
at length, but the very discrepancies which it revealed to 
him between the pure fountain and the impure streams 
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which he had been taught to believe flowed from them, 
only added to his perplexity, and threw him back with | 
more zeal upon the infallible assumptions of the Romish 
Church, whose interpretations he felt bound to receive as 
the true reading of God’s word. Caught one day by a 
doctor of the university poring over the Bible, he was — 
sharply rebuked for his presumption in meddling witha _ 
book, which, said his mentor, “no one can comprehend ._ 
till he has studied philosophy and taken his degree in 
arts!” Farel bowed at once to the decision which thus 
shut up the Scriptures from every humble and unlearned 
inquirer. ‘I was,” says he, “the most wretched of men, 
for I was averting my eyes from the light.” He fled for 
refuge and peace of mind to the austerities of monastic 
discipline. He repaired to an establishment of Carthu- 
sian monks in the neighbourhood of Paris, and subjected 
himself to the severest penances which their rule enjoined. 
In the blindness of his ignorant longings for peace, he 
strove by all means to work out his own salvation, with- 
out the knowledge of that apostolic admonition to all 
who would attain so momentous an end, “ remembering 
that it is God that worketh in us to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” 

Tn his own strong language, Farel describes himself at 
this period, as “busied day and night in serving the devil 
after the fashion of the Pope!” Saints, intermediate in- 
tercessors, the Virgin, and faith in the efficacy of his own 
good works, were the strongholds of his hope. “The 
darkness,” says D’Aubigne, “could not grow deeper; the 
morning star was soon to arise, and it was destined to 
appear at Lefevre’s voice. There were already some* 
gleams of light in the Doctor of Etaples; an inward con- 
viction told him that the Church could not long remain 
in its actual position; and often, at the very moment of 
his return from saying mass, or of rising from before some 
image, the old man would turn towards his youthful dis- 
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ciple, and grasping him by the hand would say in a seri- 
ous tone of voice: ‘ My dear William, God will renew the 
world, and you will see it! Farel did not thoroughly 
understand these words. Yet Lefevre did not confine 
hiniself to this mysterious language; a great change which 
was then wrought in him, was destined to produce a simi- 
lar effect on his disciple. 
_ The old doctor was engaged in a laborious task; he was 
carefully collecting the legends of the saints and martyrs, 
and arranging them according to the order in which their 
names are found in the calendar. Two months had already 
been printed, when one of those beams of light which 
come from heaven suddenly illuminated his soul. He 
could not resist the disgust which such puerile supersti- 
_ tions must ever cause in the heart of a Christian. The 
sublimity of the Word of God made him perceive the 
paltry nature of these fables. They now appeared to him 
no better than ‘ brimstone fit to kindle the fire of idolatry.’ 
He abandoned his work, and throwing these legends aside, 
turned ardently towards the Holy Scriptures. At the 
moment when Lefevre, quitting the wondrous tales of the 
saints, laid his hand on the Word of God, a new era began 
in France, and is the commencement of the Reformation. 
In effect, Lefevre, weaned from the fables of the Bre- 
viary, began to study the Epistles of St. Paul; the light 
increased rapidly in his heart, and he immediately im- 
parted to his disciples that knowledge of the truth which 
we find in his Commentaries. Strange doctrines were 
those for the school and for the age, which were then first 
heard in Paris, and disseminated by the press throughout 
the Christian world. We may easily understand that the 
young disciples who listened to them were aroused, im- 
pressed, and changed by them; and that thus, prior to 
the year 1512, the dawn of a brighter day was preparing 
for France.”* 
* D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 338. 
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Lefevre abandoned the profitless task which he had set 
himself, of weaving into methodic consistency the puerile 


fables and legendary follies preserved in the Church’s © 


Calendar of Saints and Martyrs, to betake himself to the 


worthier task of studying and enlarging on the Epistles of — 
St. Paul. The first edition of his Commentary on the © 


Epistles of St. Paul was published in the year 1512. It 


ge 


was the commencement of a new and memorable era for 


France, when Lefevre flung away the “ old wives’ fables” 
on which he had begun his vain toil, and employed the 
printing press in disseminating the truths which St. Paul 
had proclaimed to the first Christian Gentiles. It was a 
new gospel to the men of France, when Lefevre stood up 
in the midst of them, and pronouncing their faith in the 
justification wrought out by man’s own good works as 
altogether vain, exclaimed: “ It is God alone, who by his 
grace justifies unto eternal life!” Nevertheless, it was 
not as a controversialist that Lefevre stood forth with the 
Bible in his hand. He examined the truths of Revelation 


with the same earnestness and simplicity which we occa-_ 


sionally observe displayed in the student of science, and 
like him he proclaimed each new discovery not as a con- 
troverting, but solely as an additional truth. He did not 
so much seek to preach down error, as merely to leave it 


behind, that he might preach up the truth; and itisas — 


the preacher of the truth that he appears to advantage. 
Occasionally we find him dragged into controversy by 
those to whom his teaching proved a stumbling-block. The 
idea that any man could be justified by grace alone, and 
without his own good works, was a doctrine peculiarly 
difficult to receive by those who looked back to the almost 
universal teaching of centuries in confirmation of their 
faith in the efficacy of penances, pilgrimages, gifts, and 
oblations. But Lefevre met such antagonists with all the 
guileless boldness that truth alone finds safety in assum- 
ing. To the question, “Was ever any man justified 
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without works?” he boldly answered “ Aye! thousands! 
yea, an innumerable multitude have entered the kingdom 
of heaven, even as did the thief on the cross, having no- 
thing but faith in Christ alone as the security of their 
salvation.” ‘To this however he added: “ Works are the 
evidences of living faith, which follow on justification; 
nor does the grace of God in the heart ever fail to produce 


. these evident tokens of a renewed life.” Lefevre strove, 


like the first evangelists of the Church, to preach in all 
its simplicity the one doctrine, “ believe and live;” the 
doctrine which the great apostle of the Gentiles proclaimed 
to the Philippian jailor—“ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved !” 

This was a mighty revolution in the teaching of the 
University of Paris, and it produced a remarkable change 
in that great capital. Lefevre had been loved before by 
a numerous body of that most susceptible class on whom 
the influence of an able and enthusiastic teacher is so 
great for good or evil. Now, when he had cast off the 
old trammels and shackles of saint worship and interces- 
sory mediation, there were some who stumbled at his 
words, but many more who listened eagerly to him as the 
teacher of higher truths newly brought to light; and 
foremost among the latter was young Farel. He turned 
his chief thoughts to the study of the Bible, and applied 
himself with zeal to the mastery of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages. henceforth he was the disciple not of 
Lefevre, but of Christ; one delusion after another fell 
away from his mind, like the scales from off the blind 
man’s eyes, until he sat down as a little child at the feet 
of Christ, recognizing no authority or rule of life but God 
and his word. Even the loved teacher, Lefevre, his coun- 
sellor and guide, was listened to only as the expounder of 
the law; and while Farel retained for him to his latest 
day all the love and veneration of a child towards a ten- 
der and affectionate father, he soon learned to subject his 
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teaching to the divine and only infallible standard. It 
was to be expected indeed that the young disciple should 
surpass in energy and zeal the aged professor, from whose 
latest experiences he was thus gleaning these new disco- 
vered truths; and so it proved. Lefevre,—though a 
teacher of the doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ 
alone, a translator of the long lost Bible into the French 


language, and a bold contemner of the errors and substi- . _ 


tutions of the Romish Church,—never wholly renounced 
the sovereignty of the Pope, or the Church by which such 
errors were maintained. The Reformation was to be the 
work of a new generation, and wrought out in a far differ- 
ent sphere than among the isolated students of cloistered 
colleges. 

_ Foremost among the men of the new generation is 
William Farel, and through him, ifnot otherwise, the aged 
professor of the University of Paris is closely linked with 
those movements in which the Reformer of France and 
Switzerland bore so distinguished and uncompromising a 
part. The historian of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century has thus admirably drawn the comparison between 
Farel and the great German Reformer, giving to each their 
true place and right position, both as to true worth and 
relative priority. ‘Of all the reformers, Farel and Luther 
are perhaps those whose early spiritual developments are 
best known to us, and who had to pass through the greatest 
struggles. Quick and ardent, men of conflict and strife, 
they underwent the severest trials before attaining peace. 
Farel is the pioneer of the Reformation in France and 
Switzerland; he rushes into the wood, and hews down the 
aged giants of the forest with his axe. Calvin came after, 
like Melancthon, from whom he differs indeed in charac- 
ter, but whom he resembles in his part as theologian and 
organizer. These two men, who have something in com- 
mon with the legislators of antiquity,—the one in its 
graceful, the other in its severe style,—built up, settled, 
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and gave laws to the territory conquered by the first two 
reformers. If, however, Luther and Farel approximate 
in some of their features, we must acknowledge that the 
latter resembles the Saxon Reformer in one aspect only. 
Besides his superior genius, Luther had, in all that con- 
cerned the Church, a moderation and wisdom, an acquaint- 
ance with the past, a comprehensive judgment, and even 
an organizing faculty, that did not exist to the same de- 
gree in the Dauphinese Reformer. 

Farel was not the only young Frenchman into whose 
mind the new light then beamed. The doctrines that fell 
from the lips of the illustrious Doctor of Etaples fermented 
among the crowd who listened to his lectures, and in his 
school were trained the daring soldiers who, in the hour 
of battle, were to contend even to the foot of the scaffold. 
They listened, compared, discussed, and keenly argued 

on both sides. It is probable that among the small num- 

ber of scholars who defended the truth was young Peter 
Robert Olivetan, born at Noyon about the close of the 
fifteenth century, who afterwards translated the Bible into 
French from Lefevre’s version, and who seems to have 
been the first to draw the attention of a youth of his 
family, also a native of Noyon, to the gospel, and who 
became the most illustrious chief of the Reformation, 

Thus in 1512, at a time when Luther had made no im- 
pression on the world, and was going to Rome on some 
trifling monkish business,—at an epoch when Zwingle had 
not yet begun to apply himself earnestly to sacred learn- 
ing, and was crossing the Alps with the confederates to 
fight for the Pope,—Paris and France were listening to 
the teaching of those vital truths from which the Refor- 
mation was ordained to issue; and souls prepared to dis- 
seminate them were drinking them in with holy thirst. 
Hence Theodore Beza, speaking of Lefevre, hails him as 
the man ‘who boldly began the revival of the pure reli- 


gion of Jesus Christ; and remarks that, ‘as in ancient 
F 
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times the school of Isocrates sent forth the best orators, 
so from the lecture-room of the Doctor of Etaples issued 
many of the best men of the age and of the Church.’ 
The Reformation was not, therefore, in France, a foreign 
importation. It was born on French soil; it germinated 
in Paris; it put forth its first shoots in the University it- 
self, that second authority in Romish Christendom. God 


planted the seeds of this work in the simple hearts of a — . 


Picard and a Dauphinese, before they had begun to bud 
forth in any other country upon earth. The Swiss Re- 
formation was altogether independent of the German 
Reformation; and in its turn the Reformation in France 
was independent of that of Switzerland and of Germany. 
The work commenced at the same time in different coun- 
tries, without any communication one with the other; as 
in a battle all the divisions begin to move at the same 
moment, although one has not told the other to march, 
but because one and the same command, issuing from a 
higher power, has been heard by all. The time had come, 
the nations were prepared, and God was everywhere be- 
ginning the revival of his church at the same time.”* 


From this then we learn the fact, so generally over- | 


looked, that it was neither in Germany nor Switzerland, 
but in France, and within the University of Paris, that the 
first work of reformation in Europe had its rise. How 
strikingly do we find in the lessons of history the realiza- 
tion of these solemn words,—“ the first shall be last, and 
the last first; for many are called but few are chosen!” 
While such mighty movements were taking place in 
France, Henry VIII. of England was leaguing with Spain 
to uphold the Pope against the encroachments of France 
and the ambition of Louis XII. Germany slumbered, 
unconscious of any coming change; and, save for the 
unheeded remnant of the persecuted Waldensian and 
Albigensian confessors, Europe had no challenger of the 
* D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii, p. 346. 


er 
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infallibility of Rome, and no preacher of Bible truth, save 
within the walls of the University of Paris. It was indeed 
the early dawn of the great movement, whose fruits we 
are reaping both in our political and religious liberty, and 
Lefevre is justly styled, “the connecting link between 
ancient and modern times, the man in whom the theology 
of the middle ages passed into the theology of the Refor- 
mation.” 

Meanwhile important events were leading on toward 
great changes in the political relations of France. Louis, 
who had received from Pope Alexander VI. the solemn 
investiture of the crown of Naples, had at length, after 
fifteen years of war, bloodshed, and cruelty, been driven 
entirely out of Italy. Having wasted his treasure and 
lost his best troops, he at last reluctantly abandoned 
his ambitious schemes of Italian dominion, made peace 
with Ferdinand of Spain and the Pope, Leo X., and, at 
the age of fifty-three, effected an altogether novel alliance 
with England, by marrying the Princess Mary, one of the 
sisters of Henry VIII. 

The story of Mary is one of romantic but painful in- 
terest. Her sister Margaret had been married to the gal- - 
lant and chivalrous young Scottish King, James IV., while 
her hand had been sought by Charles Brandon, Viscount 
Lisle, one of the handsomest and most accomplished 
noblemen of the English court. Brandon was a special 
favourite of Henry VIII., and further warranted by his 
noble person and great accomplishments in aspiring to the 
hand of a princess, whose heart he had already won. But 
few bonds are held in lighter esteem at courts than those 
of mutual affection; and the struggle of love was alto- 
gether vain against the schemes of state policy. Louis 
was a widower in his fifty-third year; while his bride, 
thus cruelly disposed of as the victim of politic diplomacy, 
was only aged sixteen. The English princess was soon 
afterward married by proxy at Greenwich, the Duke de 
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Longueville attending as the representative of his sove- 
reign. Thereafter the young Queen of France was con- 
ducted in great pomp to Abbeville, attended by a numer- 
ous retinue of nobles and maids of honour, decked in all 
the showy habiliments to which the gorgeous fashions of 
that age attached so much importance. Thirty-six noble 
English ladies formed her principal attendants; among 
whom the student of history will single out one of the ~— 
most youthful of her train, a fair English girl, Anne 
Boleyn, who returned soon afterwards with her widowed 
mistress, to acquire an unenviable distinction as the ill- 
fated bride of the English monarch, an unconscious instru- 
ment in the English Reformation. It was during this 
brief sojourn at the French court, that the young maid of 
honour is believed to have imbibed, from Margaret of 
Valois, her partiality for the reforming principles, which 
afterwards secured for a time the favour of the fickle and 
unprincipled Henry to the leaders of English Reformation. 

The doating French monarch scarcely survived this ill- 
assorted match three months. The young queen became 
the universal object of chivalrous honours and romantic 
tokens of welcome and admiration. Pageants of the most 
costly description were prepared for her amusement. 
Jousts and tourneys were held in honour of the marriage; 
and the King, forgetful of his age and enfeebled constitu- 
tion, changed his whole mode of life, in his ridiculous 
efforts to bear the part of a youthful bridegroom at these 
festive scenes. He died at Paris in the month of January 
1515, leaving no male issue, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Francis I. To the young Queen, at least, it may 
readily be believed the death of Louis was no siulgeet of 
grief. In the tournaments that celebrated her marriage 
she had beheld her former lover, Viscount Lisle, carry off 
the chief prizes from the most gallant competitors of the 
French court, while her aged husband lay propped up on 
a litter, enfeebled with age and infirmities, and hardly 
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able to look on at the discomfiture of his best knights by 
the rival he had supplanted. 

_ The death of the French King put an end to the poli- 
tical schemes which Henry had sought to accomplish by 
_the sacrifice of his sister, and he accordingly rendered her 
tardy justice by despatching her old admirer, Charles 
Brandon, to bring her home. The lovers, resolving not 
‘to risk the chances of court policy again, were secretly 
married ere they left Paris; and Henry was easily per- 
suaded to pardon and sanction their union. Mary is said _ 
to have written to her brother, that as she had once mar- 
ried to please him, she had now done so to please herself; 
and as it did not interfere with any of Henry’s selfish 
schemes, he accepted the reason thus assigned by the 
widowed Queen of France, for so hastily exchanging royal 
weeds for the bridal robes of an English peeress. The 
Viscount Lisle, who was a favourite with Henry, was 
created Duke of Suffolk, and the princess who had left 
England .a mourning bride, returned to it in a few short 
months a happy and loving wife. English readers are 
familiar with the apposite and very characteristic motto 
which the wise and prudent Brandon bore on this occa- 
sion on the pennon of his lance:— 


Cloth of gold do not despise, 

Though thou be match’d with cloth of frize; 
Cloth of frize be not too bold, 

Though thou be match'd with cloth of gold. 


We turn from this passing notice of the English Prin- 
cess, who, for the brief space of eighty-two days, enjoyed 
the uncoveted honours of Queen of France, to glance at 
another and more distinguished princess. The sister of 
Francis of Valois, who, by the death of his uncle, be- 
ame King of France, was, in every respect, a remarka- 
ble character. Altogether unlike her voluptuous and dis- 
solute mother, Louisa of Savoy, she manifested unusual 
energy of mind, masculine vigour, and independence of 
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thought. She was two years older than her brother 
Francis, over whom she exercised considerable influence 

in their earlier years; and was, as Brantome remarks, “a 

princess of vigorous understanding, and great talents, 

both natural and acquired.” Her taste for learning re- 

ceived every encouragement from Louis, who gratified 

her by inviting to his court the most learned men of 

the kingdom, and furnishing her with every facility for. . 
satisfying her high intellectual tastes. To her exam- 
ple and personal influence her brother owed much of that 
highly refined taste and favour for learning and the arts, 
which have given him so distinguished a place in history 
among the sovereigns of Europe. But though Francis 
and Margaret of Valois thus early displayed a lively sym- 
pathy in the same intellectual tastes, they differed most 
widely on opinions of far more essential value. 

Valour, refined taste, and a gallant and chivalrous bear- 
ing, united, in the character of Francis, to render him the 
most distinguished among the princes of his day. It was 
under him that France, and indeed Europe, passed the 
bounds that separate the closing period of the middle 
ages from the commencement of modern history. An 
intellectual reformation had become inevitable in Europe, . 
and that was but the forerunner of a far more vital change, 
pregnant alike with the temporal and spiritual enfran- 
chisement of the nations. Learning, without moral prin- 
ciple, is liberty without law. Both tend to unrestrained 
licence and disorder. The grand characteristic of the re- 
ligious reformation of the sixteenth century was, that, 
while it wrested from the Pope and his spiritual deputies 
their usurped power, and restored perfect liberty to the 
church, it gave along with that liberty, religion to the 
people—a religion all-powerful, in restraining influence, 
on every sincere and earnest seeker after freedom from 
the bondage of superstition and error. 

Margaret of Valois, in whom the love of learning and 
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the desire for truth, were most strong, early manifested a 
taste for the reformed opinions, and became the patron 
and encourager of some of the earliest converts to the 
teaching of Lefevre. Foremost among these was the 
Bishop of Meaux, with whom she maintained a frequent 
correspondence, and in whom she found a friend and ad- 
viser in every doubt and difficulty. Margaret of Valois 
had scarcely attained the age of fifteen when she gave 
evident proofs of the influence of spiritual religion and a 
lively faith, in all her actions; which continued to be mani- 
fested during her whole life, and under many varied and 
trying circumstances. She has been accused, in her literary 
labours, of giving shape and permanency to tales little 
suited to the delicacy of a female pen. But while the 
candid critic will be cautious in judging of the produc- 
tions of the sixteenth century by the highly refined stand- 
ards of our own day, he is required, in her case, to exa- 
mine the evidence on which such authorship is assigued, 
before it becomes needful to apply to its excesses such 
legitimate palliation. The “ Heptameron” consists of a 
series of tales, formed into a continuous series, after the 
popular model of Boccaccio’s Decameron, and which are 
said to have originally formed the recreations of her own 
immediate circle during the royal progresses in which she 
shared. 

It was the fashion of Francis I.as of our own Queen Eliza- 
beth, and James I., and indeed of most of the sovereigns of 
Europe in thesixteenth century, to make progresses, as they 
were termed; journeying through their kingdom with great 
pomp, attended by splendid and numerous retinues, and 
honouring their nobles by the costly favour of their pre- 
sence, and the royal condescension of feasting at their 
castles, and carrying away from them heavy contributions. 
During these ceremonious journeys, the princess amused 
herself with her pen, as she travelled in her litter; and 
while it has been shown, on indisputable evidence, that 
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the merit and the blame which may attach to the collec- 
tor of the Heptameron, belong alike to Desperier, her 
gentleman of the chamber, there is reason to believe that 
some of these tales were composed by the Princess in 
early youth. Like the Decameron, on which the collec- 
tion of French tales is modelled, the favourite subject is 
the scandals of monastic life, and the exposure of the ig- 


norance, superstition,-and vice that abounded among the..__ 


religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church. In this, as 
in nearly every other case, literature, even in its most 
frivolous and least acceptable forms, allied itself to the 
cause of truth and advancing knowledge, and helped to 
expose the rottenness of that religious system which 
strove to maintain its empire of ignorance and error. 

In 1509, the Princess Margaret was married to the 
Duke D’Alencon, and thenceforth, while exercising less 
influence on the court, she was able to extend more ef- 
fectual countenance to the adherents of the Reformation. 
The Duchess D’Alencon found many, who, amid all the 
frivolities of a dissolute court, strove to obtain a clear 
knowledge of the truth, and to share with others the 
blessings which a divinely inspired faith and spiritual re- 
ligion alone can bestow. Foremost among these, the 
student of French history discovers, not without sur- 
prise, the Count William de Montbrun, a son of Cardinal 
Briconnet of St. Malo, who, after the death of his wife, 
had entered the church, and risen to its highest honours. 
The Count de Montbrun followed the example of his fa- 
ther, and entered the church; and he it was, who, as 
Bishop of Meaux, formed the confidential adviser and cor- 
respondent of Margaret de Valois, and the patron of the 
early reformers of France. 

Like many other converts to a scriptural faith, the 
Bishop of Meaux became thoroughly satisfied of the errors 
in teaching, and the corruptions in practice, that prevailed 
in the church, without acknowledging the evidences of the 
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irreconcilable character of the whole system to the Word 
of God; and therefore, after he became a convert to the 
preaching of Lefevre, he continued to believe that a faith- 
ful adherence to the faith and the requirements of the 
gospel was perfectly compatible with that obedience to 
the papal authority to which worldly interest, no less 
than the prejudices of early education inclined him. He 
was accordingly twice selected to proceed on important 
missions to the court of Rome; and while the seductive 
splendours of the court of Leo X. produced no change in 
his faith in the simplicity of the doctrines he had learned 
from Lefevre’s teaching, the profanity and scepticism 
which he witnessed at Rome failed at the time to shake 
his deep-rooted belief in the divine origin of Papal supre- 
macy. But what the glare of superstitious idolatry could 
not effect, was slowly induced by the mild influence of 
truth. When the Bishop returned rom his second mis- 
sion to Rome, he was astonished at the changes which 
had been wrought in his absence. Farel, the youthful 
disciple of Lefevre, was now himself gathering round him 
a body of ardent followers, on whom the zeal and the 
impetuous fervour of a youthful mind reacted with cor- 
responding energy and nower. 

Farel had now taken his degree as Master of Arts, and 
was lecturing in the college of Cardinal Lemoine, one of 
the principal schools of the Faculty of Theology in Paris, 
and at that time maintaining an equal rank with the Sor- 
bonne. Lefevre and Farel no longer stood apart in the 
exchange of sympathy and mutual help. Arnaud, Gerard, 
Roussel, and others, united with them in an equal ardour 
for the free study and practice of the Bible faith and doc- 
trine. ‘ Brigonnet,” says D’Aubigne, “fresh from the 
gay entertainments and festivities of Rome, was astonish- 
ed at what had taken place in Paris during his absence. 
Thirsting for the truth, he renewed his ancient relations 
with Lefevre, and passed many precious hours with the 
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Doctor of the Sorbonne, with Farel, the two Roussels and 
their friends. This illustrious but humble-minded pre- 


late was willing to be instructed by the lowliest Chris- _ 


tians, but particularly by the Lord himself. ‘I am in 
darkness,’ said he, ‘awaiting the grace of the Divine 
benevolence, from which I am exiled by my demerits. 

His mind was dazzled, as it were, by the brillianey of the 


gospel. His eyelids drooped before its unequalled bright-__ ‘ 


ness. ‘The eyes ofall men,’ added he, ‘are insufficient 
to receive the whole light of this great luminary.’ 

Lefevre had recommended the Bishop to the Bible; he 
had pointed to it as the clue which ever leads men back 
to the primitive truth of Christianity,—to what it was 
when schools, sects, ordinances, and traditions were un- 
known, and as the powerful medium by which the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ is renovated. Bricgonnet read the 
Bible. ‘Such is the sweetness of this divine food,’ said 
he, ‘that it makes the mind insatiable; the more we taste 
of it, the more we long for it.’ The simple and mighty 
truth of salvation charmed him: he found Christ,—he 
found God himself. ‘ What vessel,’ said he, ‘is able to 
receive the exceeding fulness of this inexhaustible sweet- 
ness? But the dwelling extends according to our desire 
to entertain the good guest. Faith is the quartermaster 
who alone can find room for him, or, more truly, who 
makes us dwell in him.”* 

Such was the change which had resulted from the 
teaching of Lefevre, on the mind of this noble prelate of 
the Romish Church, and the same influence was speedily 
reflected, with still stronger influence, on that of Marga- 
ret, the Duchess D’Alengon. She had already gathered 
around her noble ladies, who, in the midst of a dissipated 
court, turned with delight towards the pure joys that were 
offered in the revival of that new faith, as it was termed, 
though old as the first teachings of its Divine Founder. 


* D’Aubigne's History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 353. 
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From these she learned, from time to time, of the pro- 
gress of the truth, and breathed in their society the re- 
freshing influences of spiritual communion with some of 
the faithful disciples of Christ. From her old counsellor, 
the Bishop of Meaux, also, she learned still more clearly 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone; and drinking 
in, with increasing delight, the lessons of scriptural truth, 
it was not long before the Duchess sought the society of 
Lefevre and Farel, the instructors of those who had thus 
won her favour by the lessons they communicated, and 
learned from their own lips the doctrines drawn from the 
pure Word of God. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FRANCIS I. 


Know, heroes were by Heaven design'’d— 

If heroes men like these we call— 

To rise upon their country’s fall. 

And what their guilty toil repays, 

That falsehood of dissembled praise, ___' 

Which Flattery’s glozing tongue adorns, 

And vice extols—while virtue mourns. 
DALE. 


ANOTHER princess demands our attention in studying the 
history of France at this period, as one more of the good 
fruits of dawning reformation produced in the strange 
soil of that voluptuous court. Louis XII. dying without 
male issue, bequeathed his throne to Francis of Valois, 
thenceforth known and celebrated as Francis I. He left, 
however, one daughter, well worthy of our note, though 
she occupies but an unimportant place in the annals of 
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France. The mother of this princess, Renée or Renata, 
was Anne of Brittany, the widow of Charles VIII., but her — 
death took place in the year 1513, when Renée was only — 
three years old, and within two years thereafter, the death 
of Louis left her an orphan, dependent on the care, and 
subject to all the politic schemes of her cousin Francis I. ° 
She seems to have been regarded according to the fashion 
of courts, as a convenient prize, by means of which the 
King might purchase the favour, or strengthen his alliance 7 
with the most formidable among his rivals, and long before 
she was old enough to comprehend the obligation or the 
duties which marriage brings with it, she had been affianced 
to one after another of the princes of Europe, as policy 
or interest seemed to dictate to her royal guardian; first 
to Ferdinand of Austria; then to Charles, (afterwards the 
Emperor Charles V.); to the Henry VIII. of England; to 
Joachim, Marquis of Brandenburg; and lastly, to Ereole 
I., Duke of Ferrara, to whom she was at length married ~ 
in 1527. Thenceforth she became a stranger to her na- 
tion, but she bore from it a far more inestimable treasure 
than the most lavish dowry ever conferred on the daugh- 
ter of a king. While Francis had beheld her with the 
cold eye of a politic schemer, regarding her as no more 
than one of the least important tools of his diplomacy and 
state craft, her intercourse with his sister, Margaret, ° 
Duchess D’Alengon, had been of a more generous and 
profitable nature. She too had learned at the court of 
that intelligent and virtuous princess those momentous 
truths which the long-sealed Word of God brought to light; 
and on her departure to the gay court of Ferrara, where 
the celebrated Olympia Morata then resided, she bore 
with her into the Papal dominions, within which Ferrara 
was then included, the spiritual faith, and the Protestant 
opinions she had learned from the first modern evangelists 
of France. 

Another individual, born in humble life, but growing 
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up within reach of the same momentous influences, de- 
serves our attention here, both from the important part he 
afterwards bore in the progress of religious reformation, 
not in France only, but in Europe; and also from the 
_ protection and aid extended to him at different times by 
both of the illustrious princesses already referred to. On 
the 10th of July, 1509,—the same year in which Marga- 
ret of Valois became the bride of the Duke D’ Alencgon,— 
there was born of obscure parentage, at Noyon, in Picardy, 
a boy, whose name has acquired no slight celebrity in the 
history of the religious reformation of Europe. John 
Cauvin, or Calvin, who first saw the light at this moment- 
ous period in the history of France, was the son of Gerard 
Cauvin, procureur-fiscal of the lordship of Noyon, and 
secretary of the diocese. His parents are described as of 
respectable character ; and as the boy early manifested de- 
vout inclinations, and an ardent desire for knowledge, he 
was taken under the protection of a wealthy family in his 
native place, and sent by them, after a time, to study for 
the church, at the University of Paris. The early career of 
the future reformer affords an intelligible commentary on 
the state of the French Church at that period. The fa- 
mily who had thus extended to him patronage and aid, 
‘appear to have been possessed both of wealth and influence, 
which they employed with hearty zeal in his behalf; and we 
accordingly find him, at the premature age of twelve, pre- 
sented by the bishop to a benefice in the cathedral of his 
native city. In addition to this he obtained, about five years 
afterwards, the cure of Monteville, which he exchanged, 
after a time, for that of Pont l’Evéque, although, during the 
whole of that period, he was pursuing his studies at 
Paris, and had not even received the necessary orders in 
the Church, which should qualify him for serving, or 
even holding these cures. Meanwhile, young Cauvin, or 
Calvin, as we shall henceforth term him, while pursuing 
his studies at the French capital, had learned other and 
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higher knowledge than either his parents or his patrons 


had any conception of, when he was sent there to master 


the learning which the University afforded. Among his 
fellow-students, and most intimate companions, was Ro- _ 
bert Olavetan, like himself a native of Noyon, who had 
listened, with ardent longings for the truth, to the teach- _ 
ing of Lefevre and Farel, and had early embraced the 

reformed doctrines which they taught. By Olavetan, Cal-_ 
vin was furnished with a copy of the Scriptures, and in- 

duced to enter upon earnest inquiries into the nature of 

faith, and the religion of the Bible; from whence the 

most momentous consequences flowed, not to France 

alone, but to nearly all the kingdoms of Europe. He 

speedily became convinced of many of the errors of the . 
Romish Church; and it was with undisguised delight that 
he received a message from his father, intimating that he 
had changed his views as to his future destination, and 
desiring him to turn his attention to the study of the law, 
as the sure road to wealth and honour. 

In compliance with the wishes of his father, Calvin | 
gave up his preparation for taking orders in the Church, 
and soon after he left Paris for Orleans, where he studied | 
for a time under Peter Stella, a celebrated teacher of the 
law. He afterwards repaired to Bruges, where Alciat 
enjoyed a high repute as a teacher of law, and where 
also he learned what proved of far greater importance as 
a preparation for his future course of life. Milchior 
Wolmar, the reformer, taught the Greek language in the 
same city, and from him the future Geneyese Reformer 
acquired his knowledge of the original language of the 
New Testament, while he was more strongly confirmed in 
his opinions in relation to the corruptions and errors of 
the Church of Rome. 

It was at Bruges that Calvin first began his life-work 
as a leader in the spiritual reformation of his fellow-men. 
Established in his conviction of the truths of Bible Chris- 
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-tianity, in opposition to the slavish errors which the 
Church had promulgated for centuries as the sole ground 
of man’s faith and hope, Calvin longed to communicate 
the same satisfying truths to others. Taught by Milchior 
Wolmar, not only the original language, but also the ori- 
ginal faith and doctrines of the New Testament, he went 
forth into the neighbouring villages and began for the first 
time to preach these reformed doctrines. His career, how- 
ever, as an evangelist, was destined to be carried out in a 
different sphere. He had not long begun his disinterested 
labours as an evangelist when he was summoned home to 
Noyon, from whence, after a time, he returned to Paris, 
labouring at both places, with his pen, on contributions to 
the scholastic and the theological literature of his age, 
which have since borne no little fruit among the northern 
kingdoms of Europe. His name assumes a prominent 
place among the chief reformers of France. To Lefevre, 
however, and to his disciple, William Farel, belong earlier 
honours of the contest, as well as the scattering of the 
morning seed, of which he may be viewed as one of the 
first fruits. 

It seemed as if France was to be the Palestine of modern 
Europe—the holy land from whence the apostles of the 
recovered faith were to be sent forth on their mission of 
glad tidings to the world. The gospel already numbered 
its converts not alone among the doctors and the scholars 

of the University, but also among the dignitaries of the 

Church, and the most gifted and virtuous of those who 

adorned the French court. Francis himself appeared as 

the encourager of learning, the Bible seemed about to be 
unsealed, and made free to all who sought to avail them- 
selves of its divine lessons, and all things seemed to herald 
the dawn of a bright era of religious liberty for France. 

Nevertheless, it proved but as the blink of sunshine that 

sometimes precedes the gathering of the storm-clouds. It 

was the commencement of the nation’s downfall into an 
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abyss, wherein its rulers were to chase the phantom of 
glory in foreign conquests, while national misery and in- 


famy were accumulating wrongs on the degraded people, _ 


until the burden proved too intolerable to be borne. 
While the gospel numbered among its converts in 


France the sister of the king and some of the influential | 


members of the court, it had soon to encounter more for- 
midable opponents‘in the same influential circle. Louisa. 


of Savoy, mother of the King and of the Duchess D’Alen- ; 


con, was altogether opposed in character to her ilustrious 
daughter, while the unbounded influence she possessed 
over her son, rendered her opinions all-important in rela- 
tion to the progress of the truth in France. Characterized 
by all the fervour and passion of Italy, the Princess 
Louisa was violent and overbearing in her temper, shame- 
less in her excesses, and surrounded by ladies whom she 
had selected from their pliability and. ready co-operation 
in the schemes which her noturious gallantries gave rise 
to. The chief favourite of Louisa of Savoy was Anthony 
Duprat, a man who added to his other vices that of inor- 
dinate avarice, and who owed his elevation to the rank of 
chancellor of the kingdom solely to his ready co-opera- 
tion in the worst vices of the court. To such rapacious 
and dissolute courtiers the adherents of the gospel were 


as hateful as was the forerunner of Christ to those of 


Herod; and hence the doctrines of the Reformation had 
scarcely begun to be received in France ere they were 
met by an organised opposition, against which resistance 
became hopeless. The King, indeed, remained neutral, 
so long as his interests dictated no special danger to be 
feared from the new learning; but the course of his 
policy soon placed him in direct opposition alike to the 
civil and the religious liberties of France. After the bat- 


tle of Marignano, in which Francis was victorious, he . 


entered Milan on the 23d of October 1515, and shortly 
afterwards concluded a peace with Leo X., by which he 
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“was confirmed in many privileges; in granting which the 
Pope sacrificed the independence of the French Church 
for his own ends. Leo and Francis met at Bologna, 
and there they drew up a mutual treaty, known as the 
Concordat, in virtue of which they agreed to sacrifice the 
rights of the Church, on condition that both should be 
sharers in its spoils. The King conceded to the Pope 
his supremacy, independent of all councils of the Church; 
while Leo despoiled the ecclesiastical corporations of 
France of the power of nominating to the bishoprics, in 
order to bestow this important patronage on the French 
monarch. After this unprincipled treaty had been adopt- 
ed by them the Pontiff repaired publicly to the cathe- 
dral of Bologna, to ratify this concordat, having his train 
borne by the royal diplomatist, whose interests were thus 
linked with the supremacy of the Pope, whom he ho- 
noured by such a display of humility. 

Whatever vacillation may have marked the opinions 
_or the policy of Francis I. previous to the treaty of the 
concordat, all hesitation was thenceforth at an end. It 
was probably about the period of the commencement of 
this politic arrangement with Leo X. that an incident 
occurred sufficiently characteristic of the selfish policy 
that guided the actions of the French monarch. 

, Francis had been irritated by some delays on the part 
-of the Pope, and complained to the papal legate of the 
conduct of Leo, adding that if he were not speedily satis- 
fied, he would follow the example of Henry of England, 
and countenance the Lutherans in his kingdom, as Henry 
had done. “Sire,” replied the ambassador of the Pope, 
“You would be the first and greatest loser by such a 
_step ;—a new religion demands a new prince !” 

Brantome, the French historian, who relates this con- 
yersation, adds that Francis meditated on the remark ; 
_and as his object was not the liberty of his people, but 
his own absolute supremacy, he readily perceived its 

G 
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force. After considering for a little, he embraced the 


ambassador, told him he was right; and loved him the 


better ever after, says the historian, for his good advice. 
This idea once impressed on his mind, from whatever 


source it originated, failed not to influence the whole ~ 


future policy of his reign. Thenceforward he aimed at 
absolute power, and carried out his plans by the most 


direct and resolute means. The French Parliament _ 


strove to prevent the concordat becoming law, and 
employed all their influence, both by vigorous resist- 
ance, and by addresses and negotiations with the king, 
to stay, or at least to modify, schemes so subversive 


of the national liberty, but Francis treated all their. 


interference with contempt. A deputation which was 
sent to present an address to him on the subject and 
to urge some modification of his schemes, was detained 
for some weeks at Amboise without ever being admitted 
to an interview. At length the King suddenly sent for 
them into his presence after dinner, and dismissed them 
with these haughty and contemptuous words:—‘ There 
is a king in France, and I have no idea that any men 
should form a senate after the model of Venice.” The 
deputies were peremptorily ordered to depart before sun- 
set, and only three days afterwards the grand chamberlain 
appeared in Parliament, and gave orders for the final re- 
cording of the concordat as the law of the land. The 
opposition of the University was much more determined, 
but equally ineffectual, and from that time, as one of the 


ambassadors of Venice contemptuously remarked, “the - 


King gave away bishopricks at the solicitation of the 
ladies of his court, and employed his patronage of abbey 
lands to reward his soldiers, so that the bishoprics and 
abbeys of France were reckoned as much merchandise by 
the court, as the trade in pepper and ciunamon is among 
the Venetians.” But the opponents of the French King’s 
‘ ambitious projects soon found a safe ground whereon to 
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display their zeal, in their union with him against the 
common enemies of superstition, despotism, and vice. 

The interested adherents of despotic government early 
discovered the close sympathy that bound the reformers 
to civil and political, as well as to religious liberty. The 
rejection of human authority, and the appeal to Scripture 
as the sole infallible source of guidance, were almost simul- 
taneously accompanied by that claim of the right of pri- 
vate judgment which struck at the very root of spiritual 
despotism. Thus the sentiments of the earliest teachers 
of the reformed doctrines almost of necessity leagued 
against them the civil rulers whose claims were based on 
_ prescription, and the ecclesiastical power whose supre- 
macy was founded on falsehood and ignorance; while the 
vicious and unprincipled dependents both of the ecclesi- © 
astical and the civil powers, naturally turned all the 
underhand influence of the courtier against reformers, 
whose teaching at once rebuked their vices and endan- 
gered their precarious position. It was the natural enmity 
which vice must ever display to virtue, and error to the 
light which reveals its deformity. It is the noble boast 
of the Protestant Reformation, that civil liberty followed 
naturally in its train. The shaekles of despotism were 
incompatible with the free exercise of the soul’s birthright, 
which became known to man when the long-lost Bible 
was anew unclasped to him; and the vehement hatred, and 
the cruel persecutions, which everywhere arrested the 
early reformers, was owing no less to the jealousy of 
arbitrary power and usurped dominion, than to religious 
fanaticism. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE CHURCH AT MEAUX. 


A glorious band, the chosen few, 
On whom the Spirit came; 

They climb’d the steep ascent to heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain. 

Oh, God! to us may strength be given, 
To follow in their train. 


HEBer. 


Ir has been seen in the previous history, that one of the’ 
earliest protests against the absolute supremacy of the 
Pope, originated with the University of Paris under the 
predecessor of Francis I., and that in the bosom of the 
same celebrated school of learning a reformer arose earlier 


in date than the great German apostle of European re= 


formation, and no less honest and earnest than him. The: 


University no less honourably asserted its true dignity, in’ 


its resolute protest against the despotic encroachments on . 


the liberties of Parliament and the privileges of the Church, 
when their supreme temporal and. spiritual rulers united 
to sacrifice these for their own selfish ends. These evi- 
dences of honourable independence, however, appear in 
singular contrast with the general policy of the University. 
It soon produced a phalanx of resolute maintainers of 
ignorance and bigotry, to atone for the earnest assertors 
of the truth that had sprung up within its own bosom, 
and it was there that the oft-repeated example of ridicul- 
ous ignorance and bigotry occurred on the introduction 
of teachers of the original languages in which the Bible 
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was written. Two professorships of Greek and Hebrew 
having been founded at Paris, one of the preachers availed 
himself of a favourable opportunity to warn his hearers 
against a newly invented language called Greek, while as 
for that of Hebrew, said he, it is well known that all who 
acquire it are certain to become Jews! 

At the head of those who arrayed themselves with 
peculiar bitterness against the professors of the new faith, 
was Noel Bédier, better known by the name of Beda, a 
native of Picardy, and syndic of the Sorbonne. He was 
a man of hasty passions and ill-regulated intellect, whose 
pugnacious temperament found its chief gratification in 
discussing the endless subtleties of scholastic logic. He 
is described by D’Aubigne as one “reputed to be the 
greatest brawler and most factious spirit of his day. 
Educated in the dry maxims of scholasticism, matured in 
the theses and antitheses of the Sorbonne, having a greater 
veneration for the distinctions of the school than for the 
Word of God, he was transported with anger against 
those whose daring mouths ventured to put forth other 
doctrines. Of a restless disposition, unable to enjoy any 
repose, always requiring new pursuits, he was a torment 
to all around him; confusion was his native element; he 
seemed born for contention; and when he had no adver- 
saries he fell foul of his friends. This impetuous quack 
filled the University with stupid and violent declamations 
against literature, against the innovations of the age, and 
against all those who were not, in his opinion, sufficiently 
earnest in repressing them. Many smiled as they listened 
to him, but others gave credit to the invectives of the 
blustering orator, and the violence of his character secured 
him a tyrannical sway in the Sorbonne. He must always 
have some new enemy to fight, some victim to drag to the 
scaffold; and, accordingly, he had created heretics before 
any existed, and had called for the burning of Merlin, 
vicar-general of Paris, for haying endeavoured to justify 
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Origen. But when he saw the new doctors appear, he 


bounded like a wild beast that suddenly perceives an easy — 


prey within its reach. ‘There are three thousand monks 
in one Beda,’ said the cautious Erasmus.”* 

Beda was not such an opponent as the reformers had 
most to fear; and had the circumstances of that age been 
such as admitted of freedom of discussion, and the liberty 


of conscience which is now enjoyed in France, the refor- ~ 


mers might have found cause for congratulation in an 
opponent whose blustering violence was more likely to 
disgust their enemies than to shake the confidence of their 
friends. Even in that age there were some whom the 
vehement invectives of Beda incited to inquiry and led to 
the truth: and foremost among these was Louis Berquin, 
a gentleman of noble descent, and distinguished for learn- 
ing, benevolence, and piety. Like Lefevre, before the 
Bible had revealed to him the nature and true obliga- 
tions of the gospel, he was a devout observer of every 
requirement of the Church, fulfilling all its numerous 
fasts, and diligently attending to all the formalities en- 
joined in its numerous rites and services. Like Farel, 
too, his blind zeal taught him to hold heresy in especial 
horror, and few among the courtiers of Francis I. beheld 
with greater dissatisfaction the progress of opinions which 
tended to discredit the religious observances, by means of 
which he strove to satisfy his conscience and to win for 
himself perfect peace of mind. 

To such a mind, however, the fierce violence of Beda 
‘was even more revolting than the errors against which it 
was directed, and it was not long before his sense of jus- 
tice led Berquin to investigate more carefully the opinions 
of these heretics, and to study for himself the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which they appealed to as the authority of their 
faith and the sole rule of their lives. To such an honest 
and earnest inquirer, the study of the Bible was the ready 

*D'Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 361. 
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precursor of conviction and conversion. He embraced 
the truth with delight, and soon found in the company 
that gathered around the Duchess D’Alencon, society 
more congenial to his tastes than the vehement assailants 
of heresy which the Sorbonne sent forth, armed with the 
frigid dogmas of the schools. 

Meanwhile Beda, in his blind zeal against the heretics, 
assailed Lefevre for maintaining an opinion which is now, 
we believe, universally acknowledged by Catholic and 
Protestant writers, but which then appeared to the fiery 
disputant, as well as to many soberer champions of 

scholastic orthodoxy, as a most dangerous and deadly 
error. The good old Lefevre was discovered to have as- 
serted the strange heresy that Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
Mary Magdalene, and the penitent who washed our Lord’s 
feet with tears, and wiped them with her hair, were three 
distinct women. ‘This opinion, which Bible critics are 
now unanimous in receiving, was at that time a question 
on which the fathers of the Greek and Latin Churches 
were divided,—the latter holding that the three Maries 
were one and the same woman. The enmity of these rival 
churches was sufficient to give ascerbity to the controversy 
without the additional stimulus which the newly revived 
cry of heresy excited. All Christendom was in a ferment. 
‘The controversy spread to England, and roused the zeal 
of one of the most learned prelates of the Church there, 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, whose virtuous life and the 
cruel sufferings so unjustly inflicted on him at a later 
period by the indiscriminate jealousy of Henry VIIL., 
have secured for him the sympathy of historians the most 
opposed in their general views. 

Lefevre was condemned by the Sorbonne, prosecuted 
by the Parliament, and would undoubtedly have been 
burned for this harmless question of biblical criticism, had 
not Francis I. interfered and rescued the aged professor 
from his persecutors. The King was at this period indif- 
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ferent to the questions which were exciting such interest 


among the learned controversialists of Europe, and rather _ 


inclined to be the protector of learning, though altogether 


regardless of those vital doctrines of faith and practice to _ 
which the “new learning” was allied. He replied toa 


deputation of angry doctors, who waited on him in the 
name of the University of Paris, “IT am not willing that 


these men should be meddled with; if I sanction the ~ 


persecution of those who come hither to teach us, men of 
letters will be scared from my kingdom.” The early 
education and the natural tastes of this monarch inclined 
him to be a fosterer of learning, but he was much more 
instigated in his defence of Lefevre bya desire to humble 
the Sorbonne, and give an effectual check to the monks 
who had organized the most violent opposition against 
those who published the concordat and proceeded to 
carry it into effect. 

Though Lefevre escaped the scaffold, and the clamour 
of his opponents was silenced by the interference of the 
King, Beda, the most vehement of them, still found means 
to assail him with such untiring and effectual attacks, that 
he was compelled at length to escape from his persecu- 
tions by abandoning the University, and seeking a safer 
asylum elsewhere. The asylum he sought affords us a 
clue to the progress of the reformed doctrines in France, 
and introduces us to one of the most interesting chapters 
of its early history. 

Lefevre, on leaving Paris, was joyfully welcomed to 
Meaux by its pious and influential Bishop. Farel also 
withdrew to the same peaceful retreat after a time, fol- 
lowed by Mazurier, Gerard Roussel, and his brother Ar- 
naud ; all of whom had been pressed by the good Bishop 
of Meaux to rejoin their aged teacher, Lefevre, and ex- 
ert themselves in diffusing the truth in a more peaceful 
sphere than amid the fanatic opposition of the Sorbonne 
and the persecution of the monks of Paris. Thus 
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were the first teachers of evangelical truth driven forth 
from the Parisian capital; and that divine gift, which 
Providence had thus early placed within its reach, was 
rejected and cast out as a worthless or contaminating 
thing. 

France, however, was not yet to be abandoned to error 
and infidelity. Lefevre longed to communicate to others 
the Bible, which had proved to him the source of know- 
ledge and peace; and he availed himself of the peaceful 
seclusion afforded by his asylum at Meaux, to prepare a 
translation of the New Testament into the French tongue, 
by means of which a silent, yet far more powerful and 
effective agency, for the evangelization of France, might 
be secured than the utmost zeal of all his most ardent 
disciples could furnish. it was the most formidable 
blow struck against the authority of Rome, and promised 
for a time effectually to accomplish its overthrow in 
France. The first fruits of Lefevre’s generous labours 
was the four gospels. To these he soon after added the 
remaining books of the New Testament; and at length, 
towards the close of November 1524, the entire New 
Testament was, for the first time, published in the French 
language, and placed within reach of all who were able . 
to read their native tongue, or who were found willing to 
listen to those who, as in the history of our own English 
reformers, were ready to read aloud to others the sacred 
lessons it disclosed. 

In the following year Lefevre translated and published 
the Book of Psalms; and thus in France, nearly at the 
same period as in Germany, the publication of the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular tongue gave the promise of a new 
era of liberty and light. “In France,” says the historian 
of the Reformation, “as on the other side of the Rhine, 
the Bible had a decisive influence. Experience had 
taught many Frenchmen, that when they sought to 
know divine things, doubt and obscurity encompassed 


he 
a 
No 
them on every side. In how many moments, and per- _ 
haps years in their lives, had they been tempted to re-— 
gard the most certain truths as mere delusions! We need 
a ray from heaven to enlighten our darkness. Such was 
the ejaculation of many a soul at the epoch of the Refor- 
mation. With longings such as these, numbers received 
the sacred writings from the hands of Lefevre ; they were ~ 
read in their families and in private; conversations on the _ 
Bible became frequent; Christ appeared to those souls 
so long misled, as the centre and the sum of all revela- 
tion. No longer did they require demonstrations to — 
prove that Scripture was from God; they knew it, for by 
it they had been transported from darkness to light.”* 
The city of Meaux, which was the centre of these 
evangelizing operations, was the first to give evidence 
of its good fruits. It was not among the learned alone © 
that such fruits were now displayed. Then also, as in~ 
the days of our Saviour’s ministry on earth, the common 
people heard him gladly. Among the manufacturing 
population of that industrious city hundreds of earnest 
inquirers were found, eagerly searching for themselves — 
the newly unsealed Book of Life. ‘“ Many,” says a con- 
temporary writer, ‘‘ were moved with so earnest a desire 
to know the way of salvation, that artizans, carders, ful-, 
lers, and combers, (the chief handicraftsmen of its busy 
population,) while at work with their hands, had their — 
minds engaged, by mutual conversation on the Word of 
God, and in seeking comfort from thence. On Sundays 
and on holidays especially, they employed themselves 
diligently in reading the Scriptures, and inquiring into | 
the will of God.” How beautiful and hopeful is the pic- 
ture which this furnishes to us of the artizans and pea- 
santry of France. Well may the historian of that coun- 
try look back on it with deepest sorrow when he con- 
trasts the peaceful fruits of order, virtue and happiness, 
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which it promised, with the lawless ambition, infidelity 
and vice, which superseded it, bringing in their train so 
terrible an array of national judgments as the annals of 
France disclose. 

The Bishop of Meaux, and his learned coadjutors, 
were delighted with the good success that crowned their 
labours. From among these virtuous artizans, zealous 
labourers soon sprung up to second the exertions of 
their first teachers, Lefevre and Farel, who were often 
even more successful by their simple exhortations, than 
the others had been while exciting the indignation and 
enmity of the whole Parisian clergy. John Leclerc, a 
humble wool-carder of Meaux, and James Pavanne, a 
native of Picardy, were the most ardent in their zeal for 
the reformed doctrines; and soon, by their humble and 
unobtrusive labours, the gospel had been proclaimed and 
welcomed in many of the villages within the diocese of 
Brigonnet. Mingling among the groups of artisans, as 
they returned from their daily labours, or joining the 
peasants in the harvest-field, as they rested in the heat of 
the day, these peasant-teachers entered into conversation 
with them, and scattered the seeds for a nobler harvest; 
until at length the Christian converts united themselves 
together, and formed the first Evangelic Church of France 
since the revival of Christianity in these latter days. 

This was a noble distinction for the city of Meaux; but 
it was one which it was not long destined to enjoy. It 
was not to be supposed that the faith which had been 
assailed with such virulent enmity in Paris was to escape 
persecution in a neighbouring diocese. There was speedily 
at Meaux, as in Paris, two rival parties arrayed against 
one another; and while its bishop was sending to the 
Duchess D’Alengon a richly jluminated copy of the 
translation of St. Paul’s Epistles, to be presented by her 
to the king, in the fond hope that both Francis and 
Louisa of Savoy would be gained over to the truth, an 


. tl 
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opposition was organizing against this revival, before 


which he himself was to quail. 


3 t 
D’Aubigne publishes a most interesting series of ex- 


tracts from the correspondence of the good Bishop and the — 


King’s sister, by which we discover the earnest struggles 
of that Princess against the worldliness and irreligion by 


which she was surrounded at the Court, and the confi-_ 


dence with which she looked to Briconnet for guidance 


and consolation in every trial or doubt. She asks an in- 


terest in his prayers, and beseeches him for advice and 
instruction, with all the confidence of a child towards a 
parent. Nor did the Bishop fail to respond to such feel- 
ings. He manifested the utmost delight at the success 
that attended the preaching of the newly revealed gospel 
within his divcese, and himself ascended the pulpit to 
proclaim the same free and unlimited offers of salvation 
by faith in a crucified Saviour. In his zeal he warned 


his hearers against listening to any who would turn them 


back from the truth ; and, conscious of his own weakness, 


exclaimed, “It is God’s own truth that is proclaimed to — 
you, the only way by which you can be saved; though » 
an angel from heaven preach any other gospel, give no — 
heed to it; though I, your Bishop, should change my — 
voice, and tell you another doctrine, take heed that you 


change not with me.” 


The Franciscans had early experienced the influence of — 
the new doctrines at Meaux. These mendicant friars, 


who were wont to convert the pulpit into a mere instru- 
ment of worldly gain, found that the people would no 
longer listen to their preaching, nor contribute towards 
their slothful maintenance. Exasperated by such fruiia 
of the new doctrines, they lost no opportunity of raising 


the cry of heresy, and denouncing its promulgators as the . 


teachers of the most dangerous and horrible opinions. In 


private families, they excited the alarm of parents for 


their children, and of husbands for their wives; every- 
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where railing at the teachers of the new heresy, as men 
who blasphemed the saints, and dishonoured the most 
holy rites of the church, by their impious novelties. Wax- 
ing bolder as they proceeded, they publicly disseminated 
the same charges, until at length a party of them were 
excited beyond their wonted animosity by the fervid ex- 
clamation of Lefevre in their hearing,—that “the gospel 
was winning all hearts, and soon the nobles and the com- 
mon people would unite to overthrow the false supersti- 
tions of human devising.” Roma, a Jacobin monk, and 
one of the leading partizans of the Romish party, who 
was present on this occasion, started up, exclaiming,— 
“Then we will preach a crusade against such a system; 
we will arouse the people for its overthrow; and if the 
King suffers your gospel to be preached, he shall be ex- 
pelled from his kingdom by his own subjects!” Therein 
spoke the proud spirit of the papacy, which had taught 
Pontiffs to place their feet on the necks of kings. The 
sentiment was loudly applauded by the Franciscans, and 
thenceforth the struggle became one wherein the safety 
of either party was only possible, by the overthrow of its 
adversary. 

The Bishop of Meaux, at this time, stood firm in his 
resistance to the opponents of the truth, and openly 
preached against the monks. But this only exasperated, 
without intimidating them. They carried their complaints 
to Paris, and found no difficulty in enlisting both the 
Sorbonne and the Parliament in this crusade against the 
preachers of the gospel. The sword of persecution was 
drawn, and soon gave bloody tokens of the unextinguish- 
able zeal with which the slaves of superstition and error 
ever pursue to the death the faithful servants of the truth. 
France was to have her martyrs sealing their testimony 
with their lives; and righteous blood was to cry to hea- 
yen against that guilty nation for the rejection of the glo- 
rious boon thus first offered to her among the nations. 
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How vast and priceless was the treasure thus flung away — 
by France in her wilful blindness and pride of power! 


Millions have since had cause to mourn that act; and 
when the day of retribution came at length, France’s 
nobles, her priests, and her king, reaped the terrible har- 
vest which was thus willfully sown. 

Now came the fiery trial, in which those who had 


buckled on the harness were to be proved, and their ‘ 
faithfulness tried by the sharpest tests that persecuting 


fury can devise. Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, found 
friends enough at court to secure him from becoming the 
victim of the monks; but his safety was only purchased 
by the desertion of his brethren, and the silencing, if not 
the denying, of the faith which he had once so boldly 
proclaimed. Naturally of a timid disposition, he found 


himself surrounded by all those tempting influences which — 


rank, wealth, power, and large possessions, unite to ren- 


ceed 


der so strong, and which we may presume our Lord had ~ 


in view when he said, “ How hardly shall a rich man 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The fall of the 
Bishop of Meaux is a more painful picture even than the 


cruelties which his more faithful disciples endured. Torn | 


by contending passions, and alternately a prey to the 


stings of conscience, and the terrors of degradation and 
loss of worldly possessions, he at length sought to make 


a pitiful compromise; and, on the 12th of April 1523, 
published an ordonnance, by which he deprived all those 
who had been his fellow-labourers in proclaiming the gos- 
pel, of their licence to preach within his diocese. Lefevre, 


one of the chief objects of enmity to the monks, was de-— 


nounced for having dared to recommend to the people 


the study of the Holy Scriptures for themselves; but he 


had powerful friends at court, and was rescued from their 
violence. Farel, however, found no such protectors, and 


was compelled to betake himself to flight. He hastily — 
quitted Meaux; but, with the natural boldness of charac-— 
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ter. and intrepid consistency, in which he so greatly sur- 
passed his chief coadjutors, he repaired direct to Paris, 
and there employed himself in exposing and assailing the 
errors of Rome. He continued thus boldly to attack his 
opponents in their very stronghold, while the emissaries 
of the Parliament and Sorbonne were following out their 
schemes for uprooting the doctrines of the Reformation 
from their temporary asylum at Meaux; and when he at 
length found it no longer possible to brave the fury of 
the persecutors, he withdrew to Dauphiny, where he had 
long desired to bear the glad tidings of the gospel to the 
scene of his youthful pleasures and vain superstitions. 

The monks were filled with joy at the success of their 
scheme. But the labours of the first preachers of the 
gospel, and the dissemination of the Scriptures, had not 
proved so ineffectual that the mere scattering of the 
teachers was to extinguish every evidence of the truth 
which had been anew revealed to the benighted people of 
Meaux. John Leclerc has already been mentioned, as 
one of the foremost among the artizans of that city to 
embrace the truth, and to seek to make it known to 
others. In him the influence of faith triumphed over all 
fear of danger; and when the persecution of the monks 
had scattered or silenced the first preachers of the truth, 
this humble wool-comber of Meaux read and expounded 
the Scriptures to his fellow Christians, and manifested 
such zeal in the face of danger, that they came to regard | 
him as their guide and minister. He visited them from 
house to house, strengthening the faithful and encouraging 
the weak, until he became the object of the Franciscans’ 
especial fury, and was at length seized and cast into 
prison. : 

The sufferings endured by this humble but heroic con- 
fessor were accompanied by some peculiarly touching 
evidences of the triumph of faith. His trial took place 

in the presence of the unhappy Briconnet, who was com- 
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pelled to witness and acquiesce in all that was done. 
Leclere was found guilty as an heretic, and especially of 


having written and posted a proclamation against the y 


Roman Antichrist, and was condemned to be publicly 
scourged through the city on three successive days, and 
on the third day to be branded on the forehead with a 
red-hot iron. This cruel sentence was enforced with the 
utmost rigour. Leclerc was led through the streets with 


of 


his hands bound, while the executioners plied their 


scourges until the track of the martyr was marked with 
his blood. The streets of Meaux were thronged with an 
eager multitude whom this unwonted spectacle had at- 
tracted; some testified their abhorrence of the detested 
heretic, and their delight at the exhibition which afforded 
such bloody evidence of the victory of superstition over 
truth and liberty of conscience, by brutal yells and shouts 
of triumph. There were others who followed in silence, 


testifying by unequivocal signs the deep sympathy with 


which they shared the sufferings of the martyr: and one 
there, above all others, shared with him in the agony and 
the triumph of his heroic confession.. The mother of 


Leclere had been won by the instructions of her pious ; 


son to embrace the truth, and rejoice in the peace which 
is the believer's earliest heritage; and now she followed 
her bleeding and suffering son, ‘One woman,” says the 
historian, “ encouraged the martyr by her looks and words 
.—she was his mother.” It was indeed a strong evidence 
of the triumph of faith over love. “ He that loveth father 
or mother, or son or daughter, more than me is not worthy 


of me,” is the emphatic declaration of our divine Master; 


and in this Christian mother we behold a wonderful and 
beautiful evidence of the power of faith to strengthen the 
soul even for the most acute trials. It was not that the 


mother of Leclerc loved her son less, but that she loved | 


her Saviour more; and that she loved her son too well to 
desire that he should be found wanting in the hour of 
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trial. Nevertheless, the triumph thus won over a mother’s 
love, was achieved only by sore and painful conflict, in 
which the trial of faith seemed almost too great to be 
endured, when “on the third day the blood-stained pro- 
cession was ended, and they halted with Leclere at the 
usual place of execution. The hangman prepared the fire, 
heated the iron that was to stamp its burning mark on 
the evangelist, and approaching him, branded him on the 
forehead as a heretic. A shriek was heard, but it did not 
proceed from the martyr. His mother, a spectator of the 
dreadful scene, and wrung with anguish, endured a bitter 
strife: it was the enthusiasm of faith struggling in her 
heart with maternal love; faith prevailed at last, and she 
exclaimed with a voice that made the adversaries tremble: 
‘Glory to Jesus Christ and to his witnesses !’ ” 

Even the iron-hearted executioners, and the no less 
merciless monks, felt compelled to respect the heroic 
self-denial of the poor Christian mother. ‘“ Not one of 
her enemies,” says Theodore Beza, “dared put forth his 
hand against her.” Her courageous confession,—which 
might have been thought to involve her own inevitable 
destruction, at that moment of exulting and merciless 
triumph,—seemed as if it paralyzed the hearts of priests 
and soldiers. ‘They stood aloof, ashamed to lay a hand 
on her whose heart they had already wrung with all the 
anguish of parental sorrow, and the poor mother returned 
unscathed, with slow and faltering steps, to her deserted 
home. Her loved son was no longer to gladden that 
humble dwelling with the voice of prayer and praise. 
Released from prison, he withdrew first to Rosay en Bric, 
from whence he subsequently retired to Metz. There, 
as we shall see, Leclere provoked the persecutor’s rage 
by the same undaunted zeal, and at length sealed his 
confession at the stake. 

The enemies of scriptural faith and truth having thus 
got their opponents in their power, failed not to follow up 
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the advantage thus acquired with unrelenting perseve- 
rance. Those who remained faithful had to assemble 
under the shelter of night, in secrecy and fear, and the 
rites of the earliest Protestant Church of France had to 
be performed under the shadow and covert of the wood, . 
or in caves and dens, while by turns they watched lest 
the enemy should steal on them unawares, and hale them 
away to prison and to death. Nevertheless, though the 
persecutors could arrest the national progress, and hurl it 
down the steep wherein such dark and terrible abysses 
have been passed through in its progress to our times, 
they could not altogether quench the light, nor stay the 
progress of the truth. France was to have the offers of 
the gospel far more widely and effectually made to her, 
and was to take upon herself as a nation far more unre- 
servedly, the awful responsibility of choosing the darkness 
rather than the light. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE FIRST FRUITS OF PERSECUTION. 


In unconstraining, unexacting love, 
He strewed the seeds of life along his path, 
To mercy and to judgment. Some there were ; 
That kindly sprung, and blossomed, and gave fruit; 
But more, alas, that spread the seedling blades, 
Bright, smiling, hopeful, full of gracious promise, 
To wither in the sun. 

GREGORY. 


THE persecution which visited with such terrible ven- 
geance the infant church at Meaux, and banished the 
teachers and the men of learning by whom Paris seemed 
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about to be made the glorious centre of a new revelation 
of truth to Europe, while it scattered the gathering be- 
lievers, served also, like the persecution of the primitive 
church, to disseminate the truth. They that. fled from 
the vengeance of the Sorbonne of Paris, went everywhere 
preaching the word ; so that this ebulition of wrath, by the 
adherents of Rome, became like the autumn blasts that 
strip the boughs and scatter far and wide the forest 
leaves, a rude, but healthful means of fructifying the soil. 
Not the leaves only, but also the ripe seeds of autumn 
are scattered afar by its boisterous gales; and when the 
winter has passed away, the mild sunshine of the spring 
brings the seedlings to bear. 

Farel, who had braved the enemies of the truth until 
his safety was no longer possible within their reach, re- 
tired to the old haunts of his boyhood, and there employ- 
ed himself, with the happiest results, in proclaiming the 
Reformation doctrine of justification by faith alone. The 
indefatigable and dauntless zeal of William Farel presents 
us with a noble and beautiful example of Christian hero- 
ism, amid so many defections. We are apt to forget, 
amid the earnest enthusiasm of the student, and the zeal 
of the more matured reformer, that Farel was a gentle- 
man by birth and inheritance, the heir to an ample for- 
tune, and one who might have aspired to the highest 
honours that lay within the reach of genius and bravery 
at the French court. But all these he gave up for the 
sake of his religion, and did it too with a self-denial so 
frank and generous, that we loose sight of the fact that 
he too had to contend with the same overweening temp- 
tations which choked the good seed in so many souls. 
He triumphed over those stumbling-blocks before which 
the Bishop of Meaux fell; and while the unhappy Brigon- 
net was compelled to preside at the tribunals where 
those whom he had taught were adjudged and condemn- 
ed for their faith, Farel was content to fling away wordly 
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honours and possessions, so that he might be the inheri- 


tor of nobler and more enduring rewards at that great — 
day when “ they that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 


awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt ; when they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they that bring. 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” _ 


There is something peculiarly interesting, amid all the 
desolation wrought in France by the enemies of the truth, _ 


in the domestic character which the Reformation fre- 
quently assumed in its slow and perilous progress. The 
persecution which drove it to shelter in the silence and 
loneliness of the woods, and in the dens and caves of the 
earth, turned the hearts of its first disciples the more ten- 
derly on those of their own household. The history of 
religion in France displays this peculiarly pleasing fea- 
ture with a prominence nowhere else shown in an equal 
degree. The poor mother of Leclerc, exhibiting the tri- 


umph of faith even over a mother’s love, is one only of © 


the many examples the religious annals of France re- 
veal. In the experience of Farel, when driven forth from 


Meaux, and compelled to flee from Paris, we find an- _ 
other striking example of like kind. Retiring, as - 
we have seen, to the scenes of his youthful sports, 


he there laboured with the same activity as at Paris 


and Meaux, in spreading abroad the knowledge of the - 


truth, and soon the bold soldier of Christ saw his reward. 
The reports of the aspersions and calumnies, no less than 
of the persecutions, with which Farel and his fellow- 
labourers had been visited in the capital and elsewhere, 
had preceded him, and filled his household and friends 
with doubt and terror. But when once Farel had re- 
sumed his old place in the bosom of his family, his zeal 
and earnest fervour overthrew all opposition, and enlisted 
the sympathy“of his relatives, even before he could in- 
fluence their hearts. It seems as if they might have 
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exclaimed, in the language of the disciples of Emmaus, 
when they looked back on their unconscious intercourse 
with their risen Lord, “ Did not our hearts burn within 
us while he talked with us?” Soon one after another 
yielded to the wondrous influence which the preaching of 
the gospel brings to bear on the human soul. The love 
of a brother was added to the zeal of the Christian mis- 
sionary, as Farel reasoned with his brethren, and besought 
them, with all the earnest fervour of his character, to re- 
ceive the offered gospel. Daniel, Walter, and Claude, his 
three brothers, each successively embraced the truth ; and 
when the unrelenting spirit of intolerance, which had 
before desolated these Alpine vales in pursuit of the 
Waldensian believers, again awoke their echoes with the 
unhallowed shouts of the persecutor, they gave proof of 
the sincerity of their faith,—bravely enduring, as the 
soldiers of Christ, the loss of friends, fortune, country, 
and all that the world holds dear, looking for another and 
a better inheritance. 

But Farel was not the man to confine his labours to the 
safe privacy of the domestic circle. He proclaimed the 
truth wherever opportunity offered, preaching in the ham- 
lets and villages around, addressing himself to the priests 
wherever opportunity offered, and exercising the influence 
of his bold and enthusiastic character with such effect that 
he soon numbered among his friends some of the ecclesi- 

‘astics of the neighbouring parishes, and even when he 
could not reckon upon them as converts to the truth, he 
found them so favourably inclined that we are assured by 
a contemporary “he preached the gospel publicly, with 
great liberty, even in some of the churches of Dauphiny.” 
But if he won converts by thus openly assaulting error in 
its innermost strongholds, he failed not to awake the most 
determined spirit of enmity and opposition, and soon the 
united efforts of civil and ecclesiastical powers seemed 

united for the sole purpose of driving out from among 
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them such a “ firebrand of discord,” as they termed the 
preacher of righteousness and peace. Farel was arrested, _ 
dragged before the judges, and after suffering considerable — 
violence from their hands, was forcibly expelled from the 
district. “He did not,” says his biographer, “ abandon 
his native country: were there not in the fields, the vil- 
lages, the banks of the Durance, of the Guisanne, and of _ 
the Isére many souls that stood in need of the gospel? 
and if he incurred any danger, could he not find an asylum 
in those forests, caverns, and steep rocks that he had so 
often traversed in his youth? He began, therefore, to go 
through the country preaching in private houses and in 
solitary fields, and seeking an asylum in the woods and 
on the brink of torrents. This wasa school in which God 
trained him for other labours. ‘The crosses, persecu- 
tions, and machinations of Satan, of which I was fore-— 
warned, have not been wanting,’ said he; ‘they are even — 
much severer than I could have borne of myself; but God 
is my father; he has provided and always will provide me 
the strength which I require.’ A great number of the 
inhabitants of these rural districts received the truth from — 
his lips. Thus the persecution that had driven Farel from 
Paris and from Meaux, contributed to the spread of the 
Reformation in the provinces of the Saone, of the Rhone, 
and of the Alps.”* Nor did the labours of this courageous’ 
evangelist stop even there. “ When ye are persecuted in 
one city flee ye to another,” was the command given to the 
first preachers of the early Church, and it was the sole sa- 
crifice he allowed himself to make, when the wrath of the 
persecutors waxed hot, and the fierceness of their enmity 
could no longer be withstood. At Basle he laboured for 
a time with the same indomitable zeal, and the same re- 
sults. Success rewarded his fidelity, and persecution gave 
evidence of the wrath which his triumphs inspired in 
those who held fast by the errors of their fathers. Hunted 
© D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 409, 
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from place to place, the soil of France seemed no. longer 
to offer a place for the sole of his foot, and he at length 
turned his back upon the land of his birth, to seek among 
strangers permission to preach the gospel of glad tidings, 
which France rejected. He had forsaken houses, and 
brethren, and lands, all for Christ. He left behind him, 
too, the bloody scaffold, which was all his country offer- 
ed to those who sought to break to her children the bread 
of life. There is a touching character of true humility in 
the allusions by which we are able to trace, to some ex- 
tent, the privations he endured. Escaping with difficulty 
from the eager pursuit of his enemies, he was compelled 
to travel by night, taking bye-paths, lurking in woods, 
and fearing to seek for needful food, or even to ask his 
way, at the peasant’s cottage, or the passing wayfarer, 
lest he should discover himself to some emissary of the 
Inquisitors of the Sorbonne. “It was God’s will,” says 
he, when referring to his frequent wanderings from the 
route he desired to pursue, in order to escape beyond 
reach of his enemies—‘ It was God’s will, by such help- 
lessness, to teach me how helpless I am in greater things.” 
Farel passed in safety the frontiers of France, and en- 
tered Switzerland, where his fame had already preceded 
him as one of the most fearless heralds of the truth. 
Thenceforth he was destined to spend his life in planting 
the good seed on that soil of liberty, which had been re- 
jected and cast out from his own land. He was received 
and welcomed by some who owed to him their knowledge 
of the truth, and by many more who, like him, had 
escaped from the scaffold, and rejoiced to embrace a fellow 
sufferer in the same noble cause. It was there, too, that 
Farel for the first time regularly entered on the Christian 
ministry, zealous as he had been, labouring in season and 
_ out of season, to make known to all within the remotest 
circumference of his reach, the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. No sooner did he take shelter in Basle, after his 
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escape from France, than CEcolampadius besought him to 
assume the ministerial office, and as a missionary and — 
evangelist to bear back the gospel to the benighted chil- 
dren of France, where still the Scriptures were so little 

known, and the truth as it is in Jesus had so rarely been 

proclaimed in their native tongues. At the same time he 
received a call both from the inhabitants, and afterwards _ 
from the Prince of Montbeliard, inviting him to take the _ 

charge and oversight of them as their pastor. Farel 
could not reject the clear duty implied in such repeated 
invitations to take upon him the office and the duties of 
the ministry. ‘“ Was not this,” he exclaims, “a thrice- 
repeated call from God? I did not see how it was pos- 
sible to refuse it.” He was at this time concealed in the 
house of (icolampadius, and from him he received the 
solemn rite of ordination to the Christian ministry. 

Farel was not long permitted to interchange the de- 
lightful intercourse of Christian friendship with the 
mild and gentle Gicolampadius, whose simplicity and 
tenderness softened the fiery ardour of the young Dau- 
phinese, and taught him to mingle with the wisdom 
of the serpent the harmlessness of the dove. ‘“ The 
more,” said he, in counselling Farel for the full exer- 
cise of his ministry, as a faithful ambassador of Christ, 
“the more you find yourself inclined to vehemence, the 
more must you exercise yourself to maintain a gentle 
bearing; temper your lion-heart with the softness of the 
dove.” Already we have said Farel lay concealed in the 
house of icolampadius, and soon after he received per 
emptory orders from the magistrates of Basle to with- 
draw from the city. He had provoked the adherents of 
Rome, by challenging all who opposed his doctrines to 
thirteen propositions, which he publicly maintained to be 
conformable to the gospel. In these he affirmed that 
Christ has left us a perfect law of life, which no human 
authority can add to, or abrogate, without sin; and that 
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he who hopes to be justified by any good works of his 
own, or in any other way but by faith in Christ, denies 
the truth, and puts himself in the place of God. 

This bold challenge to the doctors of the most celebrat- 
ed university of Switzerland, was maintained in the pre- 
sence of 4 numerous auditory. But other and more con- 
venient arguments than those of reason and convincing 
proof were at the command of his opponents; and his 
friends in vain protested against the outrage which his 
expulsion implied on every dictate of hospitality, and on 
their national character, on the faith of which the Swiss 
territory had been regarded as an asylum for the perse- 
cuted and the unfortunate. (Mcolampadius had sought 
to temper the impetuous zeal of Farel, yet he thoroughly 
appreciated the virtues from whence it sprung; and now, 
when forced to bid him farewell, he thus wrote to Luther, 
to whom he desired to introduce him :—“ Some there are 
who would moderate his zeal against the opposers of the 
truth; but I cannot help discerning in that same zeal a 
wonderful virtue, and which, if but well directed, is not less 
needed than gentleness itself.” A change, we see, had 
already taken place in Europe, since the period when the 
young Dauphinese noble and the aged Doctor of Estaples 
were drawn together by community of feeling, amid the 
conflicting teaching and divided policy of the University 
of Paris. There they stood almost alone, even as inquir- 
ers, and quite alone when they embraced each other as 
believers in the truth. But now we follow Farel. Driven 
from Paris, he finds, for a time, refuge and Christian sym- 
pathy at Meaux; driven from thence, he boldly returns 
to the Catholic capital of France; compelled to flee thence 
to escape the persecutors, the old home of his childhood 
receives him once more, and he rebinds the ties of nature 
by a closer and more enduring brotherhood in Christ; 
and, when he can no longer find safety on the soil of 
France, he finds, even amid the perils and dangers that 
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the dominant and persecuting Church commanded by 
her far extending sway, that his faith in the one Lord | 
and Saviour is a passport to the friendship of unknown 
brethren in Christ. How blest and happy was the lot of 
the persecuted fugitive, spoiled of lands, parted from 
friends, and driven forth an exile from his native land, 
when compared with that of Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, _ 
who, amid the wealth and honours of his lofty station, had 
a worm gnawing at his heart. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ICONOCLASTIC ZEAL. 


Grant, that by this unsparitig hurricane, . 

Green leaves, with yellow mix'd, are torn away, 

And goodly fruitage with the mother spray; 

‘Twere madness,—wish’d we, therefore, to detain, 

With hands stretch’d forth in mollified disdain, 

The trumpery that ascends in bare display! 
Worpsworta, 


WHILE following in their interesting and perilous course 
the first Christian evangelists of France, after the revival 
of the truth in the sixteenth century, we must also bear 
along with us some of the leading political events by 
which its progress was so largely influenced. The Re- 
formation has revolutionized Europe, even more ina 
political than a religious point of view, bearing to many 
people their share in the free institutions and popular 
privileges which have sprung from the elevating principles 
it communicated to the nations, who have yet to be ad- 
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mitted to that glorious liberty wherewith Christ makes 
his people free. 

It was in the summer of the year 1524, that Farel was 
inhospitably expelled from the shelter he had sought in 
the free city of Basle. That same year Francis I. carried 
his arms into Italy, and found himself unexpectedly op- 
posed, not only by the Pope and the Emperor, but by the 
powerful Venetian Republic, on whose neutrality, if not 
their friendship, he had relied. The excesses of his 
mother, the Princess Louisa, had added to his difficulties, 
by driving his own subject, the Constable de Bourbon, 
into the rank of his enemies; and early in the same year 
the French army suffered a series of disastrous repulses, 
terminated at last ina total defeat. Pescara and Bourbon 
commanded the victorious armies of Italy, and among 
their other losses the French had to mourn the death of 
the chivalrous Bayard, celebrated to all times as “the 
knight without fear and without reproach.” 

While the attention of men in power was thus directed 
to the political exigencies of the kingdom, the adherents 
of the truth in France were not slow to avail themselves 
of such an opportunity. The light had been extinguished 
in Meaux only to reappear in greater lustre in the city of 
Lyons, already famous in the history of the evangelists 
of France. By a singular providence, Lyons owed the 
revival of the truth at this period to the arrival of Fran- 
cis I. there, attended by his Court, in his progress to the 
south, to oppose the forces of the Emperor Charles V. 
His mother, the Princess Louisa, was in his train. But 
with her was also the Duchess D’Alencon, around whom 
there still gathered nobles and scholars who had embraced 
the gospel, and some of whom were not ashamed or afraid 
to confess it and proclaim it before men. 

Remote from the influence of the Sorbonne and Parlia- 
ment, the friends of the gospel felt themselves free to 
adopt a bolder course than had been possible in Paris, 
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and it seemed as if the scene of the Lyonese Christian mer- 


chant Peter Waldo’s labours in the cause of truth, was 


once more to become the centre of like evangelic labours. 

The Duchess D’Alencon encouraged the preaching of 
the gospel, and her own almoner, Michel d’Arande, boldly 
proclaimed the truth to a numerous assembly, attracted no 
less by the confidence which the countenance of the King’s 


sister was calculated to inspire, than by the favour with - 


which many were prepared to regard the simple doctrines ~ ’ 


of the pure Word of God. Others, both of the court and — 
from among the merchants and citizens of Lyons, joined — 


heartily in the same pious work, and great success at- 
tended their labours. ‘ The armed bands of Francis I.,” 
says the historian of the Reformation, ‘“‘ had done no more 
than traverse Lyons, whilst the spiritual soldiery of Jesus 
Christ had paused within it, and leaving the former to 
carry war into Provence, they commenced the fight of 
faith in the city of Lyons itself.” Soon a wide district 
was embraced by these zealous labourers. The Duchess’s 
almoner not only visited various parts of the surrounding 
country, but he obtained a license to preach in the town 
of Macon, and soon a new boldness seemed to animate 
the Christian converts of France, and to promise a speedy 
triumph to the cause of truth. But such a state of things 
could not last, without stirring up the enmity and opposi- 
tion of the interested adherents of Rome. The Domini- 
cans of Grenoble had already succeeded in violently 
expelling several zealous preachers, who had successively 
striven to bear to its inhabitants the knowledge of the 
truth, and it had even excited their wrath that these were 
only driven forth, and so left free to disseminate their 
hated doctrines elsewhere. But now Sebville was anew 
preaching the same truths there with such success, that 


two other labourers from the city of Lyons joined him, — 


and soon their Dominican opponents were once more up 


in arms. Sebville was arrested, and only rescued through — 
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the interference of the King’s sister, on condition that he 
should remain silent, otherwise, he was told, no human 
power could save him from the scaffold. Once more fear 
and despondency took possession of the adherents of the 
truth. Some among the chief men in power, who had 
looked favourably on its progress, while all seemed to 
promise a prosperous course, now viewed its professors 
with coldness and suspicion; and not a few strove to tem- 
porize and secure at once their safety and their belief, by 
returning to the Roman Catholic communion, while they 
declared their intention of giving to God a spiritual wor- 
ship in their hearts, and of rejecting all idolatrous inter- 
pretations of the outward observances enjoined by the 
Romish Church. It was a vain and deluding snare, by 
means of which these half-hearted believers strove to give 
the lie to the solemn declaration of Christ,— Ye cannot 
serve two masters.’’ All, however, were not thus faith- 
less. There were Christians of approved fidelity, who 
held fast their faith, and, like the disciples of the primi- 
tive churches, secretly, and by night, assembled at each 
other’s houses, and there, as among those who met of old 
in despondency and fear, yet in the faithfulness of sorrow, 
to mourn a crucified master, Christ was to be found in 
the midst of them, saying “ Peace be unto you.” 

The influence of Margaret, Duchess D’Alengon, was no 
longer able to shield even those adherents of the faith 
who remained attached to her own person from the wrath 
of Romish persecutors. Her position daily became more 
embarrassing, from the zeal of the reformers and the im- 
placable animosity of their powerful opponents. Her 
influence was greatly diminished with her brother, who, 
amid the harassing cares in which his schemes of foreign 
conquest involved him, grew impatient at the reiterated 
complaints he received of the zeal of those teachers of 
the reformed doctrines, who appeared in his estimation 
only zealous fanatics. 


ny 
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Such was the state of things in France when, on the © 
24th of February 1525, the disastrous batile of Pavia 
plunged the whole kingdom into mourning, and absorbed 
all other desires in the one object of saving France and 
her king. Francis, by a skilful and well-directed ma~ 
neeuvre, had succeeded in frustrating the schemes of the 
Imperialists, and made himself master of Milan; but in — 
his zeal to add to his conquests the possession of Pavia, 
which was gallantly held out by Antonio de Lerva, he — 
gave time for the Imperial generals to re-organize their 
forces. This they accordingly effected; and falling un- 
expectedly on the French forces, they were utterly de- 
feated, and their royal leader, Francis I., left a prisoner 
in the hands of Lannoy, Vice-king of Naples. 

Francis announced this disastrous defeat to his mother 
in the memorable words—“ Tout est perdu fors Vhon- 
neur !”— Al zs lost but honour! 

The vice and unscrupulous excesses of Louisa of Savoy 
are rendered more offensive by the ability she now dis- 
played, while the influence which these events accumulat- 
ed in her hand, unhappily only sufficed to make her more 
powerful for evil. “On that occasion,” says the historian — 
Robertson, “the great abilities of Louisa, the Regent, 
saved the kingdom, which the violence of her passions 
had more than once exposed to the greatest dangers.” ’ 
It was indeed such a political crisis as seemed to humble 
France, and place her fate in the hands of whoever had 
courage to take the mastery. The absolute form that 
the government had assumed in the hands of Francis, 
made him, as it were, the pivot upon which the destinies 
of the nation turned ; and with all the chivalrous feelings 
of the age, he seemed to feel as if the honour of his king- 
dom was concentrated in his own valour and knightly 
achievements. Before the walls of Pavia, he had been 
seen to single out the post of danger in the van as his own. 
Tt became at length a melé, in which the French mo- 
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narch’s position seemed to realize the counterpart of the 
terrible crisis, when the chivalrous monarch of Scotland, 
only a few years before, flung away all but honour on 
the bloody field of Flodden :— 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring; 
The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight; 
Link’d in the seried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded king.* © 
Francis, however, more fortunate than the Scottish 
James, bore life, as well as honour, from the field,—if in- 
deed we can call him fortunate who lived to perpetrate 
the deeds hereafter related. “In this dreadful spot,” 
says a biographer, “where war had assumed its most 
furious aspect, Francis still continued to fight. He was 
surrounded by enemies; but he still dealt his blows with 
_ a vigour and effect which made him a most formidable 
enemy, even when he was almost the only one left. He 
is said to have killed six of his assailants here when his 
horse was shot, and he was thrown down. Although he 
had two wounds in his leg, and a cut in his forehead, 
which had bled so profusely as to weaken him consider- 
ably, he managed to release himself from his horse, and 
leaping to his feet renewed the combat. It was, however, 
impossible that such a contest could long endure. His 
enemies implored him to surrender, but he could not 
bear the thought of yielding to the common soldiers, 
who were his only assailants. He would probably have 
been cut down, but for the arrival of Pomperant, the 


* “ Marmion.” 
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adherent of Bourbon, and the companion of his flight. 
Seeing the King in a situation of so much peril, his old 


feelings of loyalty revived ; he prevailed upon the soldiers — 
to stand aside for a moment, and throwing himself at the. 


King’s feet, he besought him to continue no longer a 
resistance which was wholly in vain, and must end in his 
destruction. Francis listened to him; but on Pomperant’s 


proposing that he should yield to Bourbon, who was at. 5 


hand, the King replied, ‘that he would die a thousand 
times rather than surrender to that hateful traitor.’ Pom- 
perant then mentioned the Viceroy of Naples; the King 
consented, and Lannoy being sent for, Francis gave him 
his sword, which the Viceroy received on his knees, and, 
kissing Francis’ hand, respectfully presented him with 
another weapon.”* 

Lannoy conducted the captive monarch to his own 
tent, where his wounds were dressed, and from whence 
he wrote to his mother the touching message of pride and 
despair recorded above. The crisis was indeed imminent. 
Once more the French power was extinct in Italy, where 
so much blood and treasure had been expended in vain. 
The King was a prisoner, the chief of his nobles shared 
his captivity or lay dead on the field, and the military 
strength of the kingdom seemed for a time broken and 
laid prostrate. In this disastrous fight the Duke D’Alen- 
con, brother-in-law of the King, had commanded the left 
wing ; but his conduct had only served to add to the con- 


’ 


& 


fusion and humiliation of defeat. Promoted to that re- _ 


sponsible post more by his rank and near relation to the 
sovereign, than by any fitness for military command, his 
heart had failed him when the crisis of the fight drew 
near, and, forgetful of honour and duty, he ordered his 
troops to retreat, at the very time when the main body 
of the Swiss auxiliaries, who were between his cavalry 
and the King’s, were relying on his support to enable 
© Life and Times of Francis I,, voli. p. 485, 
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them to maintain the contest. Paralyzed by his déser- 
tion they fell back in confusion, and at length disgrace- 
fully deserted the field. The wretched Duke, who had 
not the despairing consolation of Francis to sustain him 
in the hour of defeat, fled with his rearguard over the 
frontiers, and took refuge in Lyons, where he died of 
shame and grief. 

Jn that dark hour, none experienced deeper sorrow than 
Margaret, Duchess D’Alencon. The glory of her coun- 
try had departed; her brother was the captive of his 
haughty foe, his kingdom prostrate, as it seemed, and 
lying at the mercy of its enemies, and her own husband 
dishonoured and dead. She needed then all the consola- 
tion that can sustain the soul in the hour of sorrow and 
shame. She too, with the keenness of woman’s sympathy, 
must have felt that she had not her brother’s chivalrous 
pride of honour to fall back upon; but she had a higher 
and a surer ground of hope in that faith which maketh 
not ashamed, and the records that are preserved of her 
give evidence that the believer's hope did not desert her 
at that trying hour. 

It was in the same year, and nearly at the same time 
as victory seemed thus deserting the armies and the 
leaders of France, that Leclerc, the brave confessor of 
Meaux, drew down on himself the utmost vengeance of 
the exasperated maintainers of the Romish Church. In 
his zeal against the deceiving errors which he saw abound- 
ing on every hand, he involved himself and the good cause 
he had at heart, in common ruin, by rashly offending the 
most cherished prejudices of the prevailing creed, The 
inhabitants of Metz, whither he had withdrawn, were ac- 
customed annually to repair in crowds on an appointed 
festival, to a neighbouring chapel, where a statue of the 
Virgin, with others of favourite saints, were the objects 
of special devotion to the credulous and ignorant populace. 


Like St. Paul of old, the spirit of Leclere was stirred 
I 
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within him, to see the city thus wholly given to idolatry, 
and, forgetful of the example of the apostle in like cir- 
cumstances, he repaired at an early hour to the church, 
and breaking the images in pieces, he scattered them be- 
before the altar. Though no one witnessed the daring 
sacrilege, Leclerc had no desire to flee. The act was 
designed as a testimony against the sin in which the people 


were preparing to unite; and when he was dragged before’ 


the judges by an enraged multitude, who could hardly 
be restrained from tearing him in pieces, he fearlessly 
proclaimed to them Jesus Christ as the sole object of 
rightful worship. The courageous confessor was sentenced 
to be burned alive; but even a death so horrible, could 
not satisfy his enraged executioners. He was mutilated 
and torn with red-hot pincers, and his sufferings prolonged 
with the most savage ingenuity ; after which the sentence 
of his judges was carried into execution by burning him 
in a slow fire. We cannot but regret the zeal of the re- 
former, as having hurried him beyond the bounds of duty 
or reason; but his constancy gave noble evidence of his 
sincerity ; and who shall pronounce judgment, with such 
evidence of unshaken fidelity to seal the sincerity of his 
faith. Leclerc’s name occupies a distinguished place, as 
the first martyr of the French Reformation. While his 
executioners tore his flesh, and mutilated his face, in a 
manner too horrible for description, he solemnly ejacu- 
lated the words—“ Their idols are silver and gold, the 
work of men’s hands. They that make them are like unto 
them; so is every one that trusteth in them. O Israel, trust 
thou in the Lord; he is thy help and thy shield.” His death 
was immediately followed by that of his friend Chatelain 
whose fidelity to the truth was not to be shaken by the 
terrible example he had witnessed. He, too, witnessed a 
good confession at the stake; and the increasing defee- 
tions from the superstitious and persecuting Church of 
Rome which speedily followed within the district of Metz 
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gave evidence that the blood of the martyrs had not been 
shed in vain. ; 

A like uncompromising boldness to that which cost 
Léclere his life, was frequently manifested during the 
earlier progress of the reformed doctrines; nor can we 
wonder that those who thus counted not their lives dear 
to them, in their earnest desire for the downfal of error 
and the universal diffusion of the glad tidings of the gos- 
pel among their fellow-men, should have witnessed with 
indignant horror the multitude prostrating themselves to 
stocks and stones, in obedience to the teaching of men 
who called themselves the servants and the ambassadors 
of Christ. A similar act of zeal was perpetrated by 
Farel; and the remarks with which D’Aubigne has ac- 
companied his relation of the deed, shows the hesitation 
which the calmest reviewer of such a courageous evi- 
dence of self-denying zeal must experience when called 
to pronounce judgment upon it. “ Farel,” says he, ‘“ con- 
tinued preaching the gospel in Montbeliard. His soul 
was vexed as he beheld the majority of the people in this 
city entirely given up to the worship of images. It was, 
in his opinion, a revival of the old pagan idolatry. 

Yet the exhortations of Cicolampadius, and the fear of 
compromising the truth, would perhaps have long re- 
strained him, but for an unforeseen circumstance. One day 


about the end of February (it was the feast of Saint An- 


thony) Farel was walking on the banks of a little river 
that runs through the city, beneath a lofty rock on which 
the cit del is built, when, on reaching the bridge, he met 
a procession, which was crossing it, reciting prayers to St. 
Anthony, and headed by two priests bearing the image ot 
this saint. Farel suddenly found himself face to face 
with these superstitions, without, however, having sought 
for them. A violent struggle took place in his soul. Shall 
he give way? Shall he hide himself? Would not this be 
a cowardly act of unbelief? These lifeless images, borne 
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on the shoulders of ignorant priests, made his blood boil. 


Farel boldly advanced, snatched the shrine of the holy 


hermit from the priest’s arms, and threw it over the 
bridge into the river. And then, turning to the awe- 
stricken crowd, he exclaimed: ‘ Poor idolaters, will ye 
never forsake your idolatry !’ 

The priests and people stood motionless with astonish- . 
ment, A religious fear seemed to rivet them to the spot. 
But they soon recovered from their stupor. ‘The image 
is drowning,’ exclaimed one of the crowd; and trans- 
ports and shouts of rage succeeded their death-like 
silence. The multitude would have rushed on the saeri- 
legious wretch who had just thrown the object of their 
adoration inte the water; but Farel, we know not how, 
escaped their violence. 

There is reason, we are aware, to regret that the re- 
former should have been hurried into the commission ot 
an act that tended rather to check the progress of the 
truth. No one should think himself authorised to attack 
with violence any institution sanctioned by the public 
authority. There is, however, in the zeal of the reformer, 
something more noble than that cold prudence so com- 
mon among men, which shrinks before the least danger, 
and fears to make the least sacrifice for the advancement 
of God’s kingdom. Farel was not ignorant that by this 
proceeding he was exposing himself to the fate of Le- 
clere. But his own conscience bore witness that he de- 
sired only to promote the glory of God, and this made 
him superior to all fear. 

After this affair of the bridge, which is a characteristic 
feature in Farel’s history, the reformer was obliged to hide 
himself, and he quitted the town soon after. He took re- 
fuge at Basle with Gicolampadius ; but ever preserved that 
attachment for Montbeliard which a servant of God never 
ceases to entertain for the first fruits of his ministry.”* 


* D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p, 442. 
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Such were some of the events that transpired while 
Francis carried his arms into Italy, and at length sent 
from the field of Pavia the despairing announcement of 
the event that for a time transferred his sceptre to the 
hand of his mother, Louisa of Savoy. Nobles and people 
were alike overwhelmed with consternation, and the first 
movement of recovered hope was directed by the adhe- 
rents of the Church of Rome against the evangelical 
Christians, as heretics who endangered the safety of the 
kingdom, and called down on the people the wrath of 
heaven. The absence of the King was fatal to the hopes 
of the reformers. His selfish policy did not, indeed, at any 
period, promise them his cordial protection or support; 
nevertheless, the influence of early education inclined him 
to extend his favour to men of learning, and the oppo- 
sition which he had already met with from the clergy 
prepared him to view with jealousy any step that they 
might take, at all interfering with the policy of his govern- 
ment. Above all, the influence of his sister Margaret, 
which was very great when he first came to the throne, 
had remained considerable up to this period. But the 
very source of her deepest anguish in the captivity of her 
brother, and the disgrace and death of her husband, shut 
her out from any active interference in the policy of the 
government, even had she been likely to have any in- 
fluence with the Regent, or with the most powerful inem- 
bers of her dissolute court. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LOUISA AND THE FRENCH INQUISITORS. 


“They lived unknown, 
Till persecution dragged them into fame, 
And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew 
—WNo marble tells us whither. With their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song ; 
And history, so warm on meaner themes, 
Is cold on this. CowPER. 


THE temporary transfer of the supreme power into the 
hands of Louisa of Savoy was the commencement of a 
new era in the French history. Truth and knowledge 
had heretofore struggled with opposing error, as the 
dawning sun mingles its rays with the grey mists of the 
morning. Thenceforth the adherents of the Reformation 
had to marshal their powers against the enemies of their 
faith, and the battle-gauge was thrown down for that 
contest that yielded at length to Rome the unenviable 
victories of Paris and Rochelle on the bloody festival of 
St. Bartholomew. It was not mere lust of worldly ag- 
grandizement, nor the dread of losing place and power, 
that stirred up the enemies of the Reformation to seek 
the utter extirpation of its adherents in France. Many 
of their bitterest opponents were doubtless sincere in 
their bigoted enmity to the friends of truth. ‘“ The slight- 
ing of good works,” said Beda, “is a fatal snare of the 
devil ;” and he openly gave expression to his astonish- 
ment and horror, that men of learning and clear intellect 
could lead away ignorant multitudes by preaching such a 
doctrine as that of justification by faith alone. 

Thus the opposition to the free offer of the gospel, as 
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the pardoning and atoning gift of God, found opponents 
no less bitter in the grave schoolmen and orthodox logi- 
cians of the university than in the profligate adherents of 
the licentious court. It was these sincere bigots, indeed, 
who gave to the latter the weapons by means of which 
they most effectually sought the overthrow of those 
whose purity of life and doctrine was so offensive in their 
eyes. “ Let us banish from France this hateful heresy,” 
exclaimed the doctors of the Sorbonne; and the Parlia- 
ment, taking up the same cry, presented an address to 
the Regent, Louisa of Savoy, in which they declared, in 
no equivocal terms, that the toleration by the King of 
such detestable doctrines was the main source of the ter- 
rible calamities in which both he and the nation were 
involved. “ Heresy,” said they, “had raised its head in 
the midst of us, and the King, by his neglect to bring the 
heretics to the scaffold, Las drawn down upon the nation 
the wrath of heaven.” 

At no time are a people more prone to perpetrate some 
act of great injustice than when humiliated by a recent 
national calamity. We see the same spirit manifest itself 
with individuals, as with multitudes, tempting them to 
seek relief from the shame of defeat, or the sense of de- 
gradation, by laying the blame, or wreaking their ven- 
geance, on others. To this propensity of our corrupt 
nature we may, in some degree, at least, trace the perse- 
cutions with which the heathen emperors again and again 
visited the Christians of the first two centuries; and the 
same spirit now came into active force in France, aggra- 
vated by the previous irritations excited by the interpo- 
sition of Francis I. in favour of some of the intended vic- 
tims of the Sorbonne and Parliament, and by the humili- 
ations to which he had compelled both to submit, when 
they attempted to interfere with his politic scheme of 
absolute government, based on the enforcement of the 
Concordat. 
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All who were most strongly attached by principle or 


worldly interests to the Romish Church, felt that they 


now stood on totally different ground in opposing the 
maintainers of the “ new heresy.” The Regent’s inclina- 
tions were well known to promise no favour to the reli- 
gious reformers ; and the reception which the deputies of 
the Parliament met with when they proceeded to lay their 


address against the. heretics before her, was widely dif- -— 


ferent from the cold repulse with which Francis had re- 
ceived every interference with the encouragement or the 
tolerance his early education inclined him to extend to 
the learned men who were attracted to Paris by the fame 
of its university. 

The address of the Parliament under such circumstances 
set an example which failed not to find numerous imita- 
tors. The pulpits resounded with the declamations against 
the heretics, and mournful depictions of the misery that 
awaited France, from the judgments that were now fall- 
ing on her, as the just punishment of her unfaithfulness 
to the church. But there was another class, not less 
active and immoderate in their zeal,—a class ever found 
the most merciless of persecutors,—consisting of those 
who, amid the dawning triumphs of the reformed doc- 
trines, had been the foremost to adopt opinions counte- 
nanced by the favour of Margaret of Valois, and protected 
as it seemed by the inclinations of the King himself. Not 
a few of these endeavoured now, by the violence of their 
opposition to the reformed doctrines, to efface all recollec- 
tion of the favour which they had manifested towards it 
under other circumstances. Such, indeed, was the influ- 
ence which Beda and others found in the mere hinted 
accusation of having favoured these unpopular doctrines, 
in securing the co-operation of courtiers and men in 
power, that they attempted to bring it to bear on the 
Regent herself; insinuating that, by her reception and 
perusal of Lefevre’s translations of portions of the New 
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Testament, and the writings of others of the same party, 
she laid herself open to the suspicion of being an encour- 
ager of heresy. The Regent, however, had not needed 
any such stimulus to quicken her zeal against doctrines 
which bore with them so manifest a condemnation of her 
vicious life. No sooner had she obtained possession of 
the reins of government by the captivity of her son, than 
she wrote to the Pope, with the hope of conciliating his 
favour, asking his advice and wishes as to the best mode 
of dealing with the numerous heretics who infested the 
kingdom of France. Clement VII., already exasperated 
by the failure of every attempt to arrest the growing her- 
esy both in Germany and Switzerland, was delighted at 
the reception of a message which laid the heretics of 
“The most Christian kingdom of France” at the mercy 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. He accordingly adopted the 
most stringent measures for responding with practical 
effect to the application of the Regent of that kingdom. 
By a papal bull he established the Inquisition in France. 
He bestowed the archbishopric of Sens, with other valu- 
able preferments, on Chancellor Duprat, and at the same 
time created him a cardinal, in order the more effectu- 
ally to secure his zeal in the crusade against heresy. 
Thus were all the influential powers of France, the Re- 
gent, the Chancellor, and the Parliament, leagued with 
the Pope and the Sorbonne to root out the gospel, and 
exterminate its confessors, with fire and sword. The In- 
quisition was immediately established. A commission 
was appointed, consisting of four priests, to whom was 
given absolute power to institute charges against all sus- 
pected persons, and to conduct the trial of such as should 
be found tainted with the Lutheran doctrines, as they 
were now generally termed. Even the highest dignita- 
ries of the church were held responsible to this dread tri- 
bunal; and the bishops were required to aid them in 
whatever way they might dictate, as best calculated to 
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forward the objects for which this high spiritual court of 
inquisition was called into being. Thus was the Church 
in France once more restored to that dangerous and fatal 
supremacy which had seemed so recently to be snatched 
for ever from its grasp. I 
The first victim selected by the Inquisitors was Bri- — 
gonnet, Count of Montbrun, and Bishop of Meaux. They 
purposely singled out one whose noble rank and elevated - 
station might prove beyond doubt their unlimited power, 
and strike terror to the hearts of all who might be trust- 
ing in any hope of interest or favour to protect them. 
Brigonnet’s history exhibits one of the most painful and 
humiliating acts of apostacy that the annals of persecu- 
tion present to us. He had not been the mere favourer 
of truth while the sunshine of noble countenance and 
royal favour gave promise of its unchequered progress,— 
he had opposed the adherents of the church within his 
own diocese by the most vigorous measures, and is even 
said to have visited and purged every church within its 
wide bounds, of images and paintings which were made 
the objects of superstitious and idolatrous worship. Few. 
indeed, among the clergy who first adopted the doctrines’ 
of the Reformation displayed more earnest and consistent 
zeal. In the pulpit, he boldly denounced the errors of 
the Church, and preached the doctrine of justification by 
faith in Christ alone. In the court, he was no less un- 
compromising; and when the Parliament and Sorbonne 
united to drive the first preachers of the gospel from Pa- 
ris, he openly offered them an asylum, and encouraged 
them to labour among the people of his charge. But 
though he was sincerely attached to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, he had already given evidence that he was 
not prepared to forsake all for Christ. He had fondly 
flattered himself that he was to see the gospel gradually 
and gently win its way, and that God was yet to kindle’ 
in the hearts of the king, of his mother and his sister, a 
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flame from heaven, whose warm and genial influence 
_ would spread through the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. But all this pleasing dream was now dis- 
sipated by the sternest realities. ‘The false peace which 
he had laid to his heart, when before required either to 
hold fast his good confession, or risk the loss of all for 
Christ, would no longer suffice him. He was compelled 
to answer, like the humblest priest of the Church, before 
two of the inquisitors, and every appeal that he attempted 
to make to the Parliament or Regent was contemptuously 
rejected. The tempter triumphed. Briconnet’s faithful- 
ness was at an end. After putting his hand to the plough 
he turned back, and forsook the tilling of the soil from 
whence so rich a harvest should have been reaped. After 
having done, and suffered too, somewhat in the name of 
Christ, he renounced his high allegiance when compelled 
to choose between the treasures of time and eternity, and, 
by a shameful recantation, flung away the arms he should 
have wielded in the good fight of faith,—despising the in- 
heritance and the crown laid up for his reward. 

The historian of the Reformation thus contrasts the 
timid faithlessness of Brigonnet, and the timid fidelity of 
Lefevre :—“ The fall of Briconnet is perhaps the most 
memorable in the history of the Reformation. Nowhere 
else do we find a man so sincerely pious and so deeply 
engaged in the reform, turning round so suddenly against 
it: yet we must clearly understand his character and his 
fall. Briconnet was, as regards Rome, what Lefevre was 
with respect to the Reformation. ‘They were both per- 
sons of half-measures, properly belonging to neither party. 
The Doctor of Etaples inclined towards the Word, while 
the Bishop of Meaux leaned to the hierarchy; and when 
these two men who touch each other were called upon to 
decide, the one ranged himself under the banner of Rome, 
and the other of Jesus Christ. We cannot, however, be 
sure that Briconnet was wholly untrue to the convictions 
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of his faith; at no period after his recantation did the 
Romish doctors place entire confidence in him. But he 
acted, perhaps, as the Archbishop of Cambray afterwards 
did, and whom he resembled in many points; he thought 
he might submit outwardly to the Pope, while remaining 
inwardly subject to his old convictions. Such weakness — 
is incompatible with the principles of the Reformation. | 
Brigonnet was one of the chiefs of the mystic or quietest - 
school in France, and we know that one of its leading 
maxims has ever been to accommodate itself to the church 

in which it exists, whatever that church may be. 

Brigonnet’s guilty fall went to the hearts of his old- 
friends, and was the sad forerunner of those lamentable 
apostacies which the spirit of the world so often obtained 
in France in another age. The man who seemed to hold | 
the reins of the Reformation in his hand was suddenly 
thrown from his seat; and the Reformation was thence- 
forward destined to pursue its course in France, without 
a human leader, without a chief, in humility and in ob- 
scurity. But the disciples of the gospel raised their 
heads, and from that time looked with a firmer faith 
towards that heavenly Guide, whose faithfulness they 
knew could not be shaken.”* 

Lefevre found that it was no longer possible for him to 
remain in safety in France, where he had been the fore- 
runner of the Reformation, and the first to unclasp for all 
the long sealed Word of God. He withdrew to Strasburg, 
under an assumed name, and there the aged Doctor, while 
he was welcomed by many Christian brethren, found 
specially joy in once more embracing his son in the faith, 
William Farel, from whom he had been separated for 
years, and who only arrived in Strasburg about the same 
time with himself. The intercourse of these brethren in 
Christ was especially sweet at such atime. Lefevre was 
gladdened to find the gospel which he had received into 

* D'Auhigne's History of the Reformation, vol. iii, p. 458, 
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his own heart, amid many doubts and perplexities, openly 
taught and practised by a united body of Christian be- 
lievers; and to join with the first who had shared in these 
gleams of gospel truth, in breaking the memorial bread 
according to the simple rites of the Protestant Church, 
in following out the institution of the supper of our Lord. 
“Do you not remember,” exclaimed Farel to Lefevre, 
“‘when you encouraged me with the promise— William! 
God will renew the world and you will live to see it?” and 
both rejoiced together that the promise of faith was being 
realized, and encouraged one another anew to be faithful 
unto death. How true must the foundation of that faith 
be, that can enable its possessor joyfully to renounce every 
earthly treasure, and even life itself, for Christ! Yet who 
would not contrast the wretchedness of the apostate 
Bishop of Meaux, with the joyous meeting of these two 
faithful brethren in Christ, who had renounced all rather 
than be faithless to the Captain of their salvation. 

But neither the flights of Lefevre nor the recantation 
of Brigonnet, were sufficient to satisfy the inquisitors of 
Paris. Louis Berquin was next denounced, accused, and 
committed to prison; and it seemed, notwithstanding all 
the zealous interest that the Princess Margaret exerted in 
his behalf, that he would only leave the prison for the 
scaffold, since he refused to purchase safety by any com- 
promise of his faith. The Princess wrote to her captive 
brother entreating him to interfere in his behalf, and while 
the inquisitors regarded Berquin’s fate as inevitable, they 
turned their attack on a new and unexpected quarter. 

Beda’s wrath had long been excited against the cele- 
brated philosopher of Rotterdam, the most learned scholar 
of his age, and one who had in no slight degree helped to 
forward the Reformation, by exposing the vices and igno- 
rance of the monks, and the folly of many of the doctrines 
they maintained. The character of Erasmus is familiar 
to every student of European history at the era of the 
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Reformation. He was a man of great intellect, whom the — 


teaching of the first reformers won over to yield an intel- 
lectual assent to the truths of the gospel; but his heart 
remained untouched, and when he found that the adhe- 
rents of the truth must maintain that precious gift at the 
peril of their lives, he drew back with politic prudence, 
and not only refused to share in their dangers, but entered 


the lists of controversy as an antagonist of Luther. 


Erasmus was at once too prudent and too powerful to be 
taken in the toils of his antagonists, and the inquisitors 
had to turn aside to seek for victims among less noted 
opponents. 

It was in Lorraine that the first martyr’s blood was 
shed by the persecuting agents of Rome. Schuch, a 
humble preacher in the town of St. Hippolyte, at the foot 
of the Vosges, had become marked as a preacher of the 
new doctrines. When arrested and summoned before his 
accusers, he appeared with a Bible in his hand, the mar- 
gins of which, covered with his own notes and references, 
gave proof of the earnest zeal with which he had studied 
the Word of God, whose revelations he strove to make 
known to others. Schuch boldly confessed Christ in reply 
to the interrogations of his judges, and stood unmoved 
while they reviled and threatened him, His Bible was 
cast into the fire, and he himself condemned to be burned 
at the stake. When the martyr reached the place of 
execution, he was urged to save his life by recantation, 
but he refused, saying, “God has called me, and he will 
strengthen me to the end.” He courageously mounted 
the pile, and was heard amid its smoke and flames singing 
with a loud voice the 51st Psalm: “Have mercy upon 
me, O God! according to thy loving kindness.” 

Paris was not long in following the example which 
was thus set her. Of the early converts to the truth 
among the intelligent artizans of the city of Meaux, James 
Payanne has already been mentioned as the companion 
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and fellow-labourer of Leclerc. Of a retiring, gentle, and 
timid disposition, he had given way at first, when the 
persecution of the Franciscans put to so severe a test the 
fidelity of all who there made profession of the gospel. 
Ever since his abjuration, however, he had found no rest 
in his mind, but with frequent groans and tears, reproached 
himself for the denial of his Lord and Saviour. At length 
he attracted the notice of the persecutors by renewed 
evidences of his zeal. He was arrested, cast into prison, 
and now with recovered joy and peace of mind witnessed 
a good confession. He was burned at the stake in the 
Place de Gréve, rejoicing that he was counted worthy to 
suffer death for Christ. 

The history of the next victim of intolerance is still 
more striking. A poor hermit who lived in the forest of 
Livry, three leagues distant from Paris, had heard the 
gospel from the preachers at Meaux, and received the 
truth with gladness of heart. Thenceforth his greatest 
delight was to wander about among the poor cottagers in 
the surrounding villages, speaking to them of the free 
offers of the gospel, and the pardon which it proclaims to 
every penitent sinner. LEyen the name of this early dis- 
ciple of the truth has not been preserved. He is only 
known to us as he was to the poor villagers of the forest 
as “the good hermit of Livry.” His fame extended on 
every side, and reached even to Paris. His labours among 
the poor peasantry attracted the ears of the inquisitors, 
and he too was seized, dragged to Paris, and thrown into 
a dungeon, from whence he was only delivered to die, 
in accordance with their cruel sentence, by being burned 
in a slow fire at the stake. 

The opponents of the gospel had longed for the oppor: 
tunity of making a public and striking example. The 
pile was raised in the open area in front of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame; a grand ceremonial of the whole clergy 
was convened, as on occasion of the high festivals of the 
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Church; the great bell of the cathedral rung out its 
solemn peals to call the people of Paris to witness the 
sight; and a dense multitude crowded the cathedral close, 
to behold the agonies of the poor Christian hermit. The 
martyr stood fast to his faith, and amid that strangely ~ 
mingled multitude,—among whom there were doubtless _ 
some who looked on in admiration and deep sympathy at 
his heroic confession,—he yielded up his soul to God. 
The persecutors flattered themselves it was their hour of — 
triumph, and yet among the inhabitants of Paris,—who 
heard that day the solemn notes of the cathedral bell that 
summoned them to witness so terrible a display of intoler- 
ance,—there were some who still held fast the more that 
faith which was thus condemned; and more who, though 
then ignorant of the power of divine grace which sustained 
the dying martyr in the flames, were yet to learn its in- 
fluence and worth. Among the latter was a youth of six- 
teen, already referred to in these pages, the young student 
from Noyon in Picardy, who afterwards, as the reformer 
of Geneva, exercised so great an influence in forwarding 
that work of Reformation, which at this early date he 
was fully persuaded was altogether opposed to the will of 
God, or the happiness of man. 

To such humble victims others succeeded, who, though 
of higher rank, have hardly found a record in the his- 
tory of the times. Nor was the prison and the stake the 
sole means resorted to for extirpating heresy. Michael 
D’Arande, the Princess Margaret’s chaplain, was threat- 
ened with death, and Anthony Papillon, who, by the in- 
terest of that Princess, had been appointed chief master 
of Requests to the Dauphin, died suddenly, as was univer- 
sally believed, by poison. In the midst of such deeds, 
and while Margaret herself seemed no longer safe from 
the malignant schemes of the enemies of the gospel, news 
arrived from Spain which added a new source of anxiety 
and fear. France, bound up in the safety of her King by 
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many different ties, united all opposing parties in the 
sympathy which his danger excited. The chivalrous 
devotion of the age, no less than a sense of policy and 
interest, bound the nobles of France to its captive monarch; 
while the people, almost without exception, looked up to 
the occupant of the throne with feelings nearly allied to 
those of religious veneration and awe. The Church per- 
haps looked on with colder interest at such a crisis, yet 
even the clergy could not dissociate the stability of the 
Church from the safety of the throne and kingdom, and 
while rejoicing over the change of circumstances effected 
by the transfer of the reins of government to one so de- 
voted to their desires as the Regent, Louisa of Savoy, 
they too watched with some anxiety and hope the pro- 
gress of the negotiations on which the liberty of Francis I. 
depended. 

It was while the Regent and clergy were uniting to 
extirpate from the soil of France every one who dared to 
judge for himself on matters of faith, or yield obedience 
to the word of God in preference to the will ot man, that 
news arrived from Spain which revealed the fact that 
months of rigorous imprisonment, added to mortification 
and disappointment, had brought the royal captive to the 
brink of the grave. Doubtless many diverse hopes hung 
on the life of the King. Even the Emperor began to fear 
lest death should step in to relieve his prisoner, unran- 
somed, from his grasp; while the adherents of the truth in 
France, who had already frequently owed to his interpo- 
sition their deliverance from the most imminent dangers, 
looked forward to his protracted captivity or death us 
involving the substitution of the same Regency for many 
years, which had already in a few months committed to 
the flames or driven forth from France nearly every one 
whom it had pleased the papal inquisitors to single out as 
the objects of enmity or suspicion At this crisis Mar- 


garet of Valois generously stepped forward to the rescue 
K 
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of her country and her brother. With all the devotedness 
of sisterly love, she resolyed to brave every danger with 
the hope of effecting her brother's safety, and the incidents 
of her consequent proceedings cast a romantic halo over 
one of the most momentous crises both of the politicaland 
the religious history of France. “The Church of France,” 
says D’Aubigne, “ which was as if travailing in birth, was 
to have a brief interval of ease before its pains returned __ 
upon it; and God made use of a weak woman,—one who ; 
never openly declared for the gospel,—in order to give to . 
the Church this season of rest. Margaret herself, at this 
time, thought more of saving the King and the kingdom, 
than of delivering the comparatively unknown Christians, 
who were yet resting many hopes upon her interference. 
But under the dazzling surface of human affairs, God often 
hides the mysterious ways in which he rutes his people. 
A generous project was suggested to the mind of the 
Duchess D’Alengon; it was, to cross the sea, or traverse 
the Pyrenees, and rescue Francis I. from the power of 
Charles V. Such was the object to which her thoughts 
were henceforth directed. 

Margaret announced her intention, and France hailed 
it with grateful acclamation. Her genius, her great re- 
putation, and the attachment existing between herself 
and her brother, helped much to counterbalance, in the 
eyes of Louisa and of Duprat, her partiality for the new 
doctrines. All eyes were turned upon her, as the only 
person capable of extricating the nation from its perilous 
position. Let Margaret in person make an appeal to the 
powerful Emperor and his ministers, and employ the ad- 
mirable genius with which she was gifted, in the effort 
to give liberty to her brother and her king. 

Yet very various feelings existed among the nobility 
and the people in the prospect of the Duchess trusting 
herself in the centre of the enemies’ councils, and among 
the stern soldiery of the Catholic king. All admired, 
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without sharing in her confidence and devotedness: her 
friends had fears for her, which, in the result, were but, 
too near being realized: but the evangelical party were 
full of hope. The King’s captivity had been to them the 
occasion of hitherto unprecedented severities—his resto- 
ration to liberty they expected would put a period to 
those rigours. Let the King once find himself beyond 
the Spanish frontier, and the gates of those prison-houses 
and castles, wherein the servants of God’s word were 
mured, would instantly be set open. Margaret was more 
and more confirmed in a project to which she felt her- 
self drawn by so many and various motives. She thus 
wrote :— 


My heart is fixed; and not the heavens above 

From its firm purpose can my spirit move: 

Nor hell, with all its powers, my course withstand, 

For Jesus holds its keys within his hand, 
Her woman’s heart was strengthened with that faith 
which overcomes the world, and her resolution was irre- 
vocably settled. Preparation was accordingly made for 
her journey. 

The Archbishop of Embrun, afterwards Cardinal of 
Tournon, and the president of Selves, had already re- 
paired to Madrid to treat for the ransom of the King. 
They were placed under the direction of Margaret, as 
was also the Bishop of Tarbes, afterwards Cardinal of 
Grammont; full powers being given to the Princess. At 
the same time Montmorency, afterwards so hostile to the 
Reformation, was despatched in haste to Spain to solicit 
a safe-conduct for the King's sister. The Emperor at first 
hesitated, alleging that it was for his ministers to arrange 
terms.— One hour's conference between your Majesty, 
the King my master, and Madame D’Alengon,’ remarked 
Selves, ‘ would forward matters more than a month’s dis- 
cussion between the diplomatists.’ Margaret, impatient 
to attain her object, set out unprovided with a safe-con- 
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duct, accompanied by a splendid retinue. She took leave 
of ue Court, and passed through Lyons, taking the direc= 
tion of the Mediterranean; but on her road she was 
joined by Montmorency, who was the bearer of letters 
from Charles, guaranteeing her liberty for a period of 
three months.” 

The Princess Margaret probably regarded with indif- 


ference the letters which thus pledged the word of the - 


Emperor for her freedom and safety. With all the 
romantic devotion which womanly love inspires, she 
despised every danger that only threatened herself; and 
if she thought at all of such obstacles as this safe-conduct 
was calculated to avert, the idea of a sovereign constrain- 
ing the free movements of a woman and a princess, who 
had committed herself to his honour in the hope of 
effecting her brother’s liberty, seemed so opposed to 
every generous feeling of her own heart, that she pro- 
bably despised the cold’ policy of those around her who 
could allow their minds to harbour such unworthy suspi- 
cions. Nevertheless, it was fortunate that less generous 
minds than her own were matched against the courtesy of 
Spain. The chivalrous spirit of the middle ages doubt- 
less soften many of the harsh features of a rude and 
barbarous state of society; nevertheless, it admitted of 
excesses among its proudest devotees, which, in our more 
enlightened days, would disgrace the illiterate burgher 
or peasant; and even in this intercourse between the 
royal chiefs of France and Spain, in the sixteenth cen-. 
tury, the Princess Margaret with difficulty secured her 
own safe return to France by virtue of this safe-conduct 
alone. 

The following is the account of these proceedings, as 
narrated by the author of “ The Life and Times of Fran- 
cis I.” :—“ His sister, the Duchess D’Alengon, who loved. 
him with an affection so strong that it overlooked all peril, 
applied for and procured the Emperor’s safe-conduct ; she 
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then took a journey to Madrid for the purpose of consol- 
ing her brother's captivity, and of endeavouring to pro- 
cure his freedom; and upon her arrival found him in an 
alarming illness, which threatened his life. The Empe- 
ror, who was informed of it, now determined to visit his 
prisoner, and did so notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of Gattinara, who represented to him that if he sought 
-him under such circumstances, he ought, for his own 
honour and reputation, to grant him his liberty without 
condition or ransom. 

Charles found Francis in a state of extreme indisposi- 
tion, and endeavoured by some unmeaning compliments 
to console and reconcile him to his lot. Such of the 
details of this interview as have been preserved, are curi- 
ous and interesting. When Francis saw him enter his 
chamber, he said to him, ‘ Your Majesty has come at last, 
then, to see your prisoner die.’ ‘Not my prisoner,’ re- 
plied Charles, ‘but my brother and my friend. Believe 
that I have been labouring to procure your liberty; and 
that, ere long, I shall succeed.’ 

Francis, in whose disposition there was so little guile 
that he did not sufficiently suspect it in others, was over- 
come by the apparent frankness of this proceeding, and 
he gave credit to the Emperor's promises. They engaged 
in a long and animated conversation. ‘The Emperor be- 
sought him, on his departure, to take care of his health; 
and promised, that as soon as it should be re-established, 
he should be free. The hope to which this flattering dis- 
course gave rise, was so strong and so fascinating, that 
Francis’s health from that moment rapidly improved, 
and gave promise that he would soon be in a situation to 
demand the fulfilment of the Emperor’s pledge. 

The Duchess D’Alencgon redoubled her efforts for her 

-brother’s liberation. The Emperor received her with 
every demonstration of respect; but she soon discovered 
that as Charles’s fears of losing his prisoner and his rau- 
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som diminished, his determination to keep him in capti- 
vity increased. She endeavoured to form an acquaintance 
with the Queen of Portugal, who was destined for Fran- 
cis’s bride; but the wary Emperor frustrated this by in- 
ducing his sister to make a pilgrimage to Guadaloupe, 
which occupied the whole period of the Duchess’s stay in 
Spain. She also addressed herself to Bourbon, who, as it 
seemed, would not have been sorry to make his marriage . 
with her the means of restoring him to his country and 
his estates; but Bourbon’s influence in Spain was nothing. 
She did not attempt to discourage any hopes he might 
have formed on this head, and her beauty and intellec- 
tual charms had given her so great a power over Bour- 
bon, that he revealed to her all he knew respecting the 
Emperor’s secret designs. Charles, who suspected the 
intelligence between them, had formed a scheme worthy 
of his intriguing mind. The Duchess’s passport had been 
made out for three months; but the friendly manner in 
which she had been received, was well calculated to make 
her forget that that term was drawing fast to its conclu- 
sion; and that it was necessary to renew it in order to 
provide for her personal safety. Charles intended to let 
that period expire, and then to have taken advantage of 
her neglect to make her share her brother’s imprison- 
ment. The confidence which the Duchess placed in his. 
honour would have crowned his scheme with success, but 
for an intimation which Bourbon, who had learnt the 
treachery that the Emperor meditated, conveyed to her. 
With the utmost precipitation she ordered her escort; 
and, notwithstanding the severity of the winter, which had 
now set in, she traversed Spain with such expedition as 
to reach the frontier of Navarre one hour before the 
period of her safe-conduct had expired.’* 


* Life and Times of Francis L, vol. ii. p. 23. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


FRANCIS, THE PERSECUTOR. 


Within the hollow crown 
That round the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps death his court; and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchise, be fear’d, and kill with looks; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable. 

SHAKSPEARR 


Ir has been deemed necessary to devote a larger share 
to the early dawn of the gospel in France, than has been 
usually given to it by the historians of the French Refor- 
mation. The striking facts which it discloses, reveal in a 
remarkable degree the dealings of Providence with nations 
as with men. France had at this early period offers and 
opportunities such as no other nation enjoyed. It seemed 
as if she was selected to be the highly favoured nation, on 
whom was to be bestowed the sacred charge of ecdrerel 
truth and divine light, and from whence, as from a newly 
consecrated Holy Land, the missionaries of the gospel of 
Christ were to go forth bearing their message of glad tid- 
ings to Europe, and to the world. But France rejected 
the distinguished honours for which she had seemed to be 
selected, and her day of grace went by, while the glorious 
boon she had rejected found other nations, by whom it 
was received as a welcome and precious gift of Heaven. 
It is remarkable to how great an extent the disastrous 
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battle of Pavia involved in its consequences the overthrow 
of Protestantism in France. Neither Francis, nor the 
Emperor Charles V., entertained a solitary thought, in 
the midst of their ambitious rivalry, of the humble and 
zealous preachers and disciples of the truth, who were 
beginning to exercise a wide influence on France, yet that 
victory of the Emperor over Francis I. proved the crisis 
of their fate. Had it been the fate of that chivalrous © 
monarch to perish before the walls of Pavia, instead of 
becoming the captive of the conqueror, posterity would 
probably have mourned in his death the loss of one who 
seemed the destined patron of learning, and the protector 
and fosterer of the Reformation. It was not in the mere 
vanity of a patron, but from a pure love of literature and 
art that he became the protector and encourager of the 
chief men of his age. The first artists of the period were 
welcomed to his court and honoured by the most flatter- 
ing attentions, and the chief scholars of Europe, the wan- 
dering emigrants of Greece, the ablest scholar that Holland 
has produced, the first Hebraists and theologians of the 
age, all found at Paris protection, encouragement, and 
favour. But Francis, like many other men of selfish and 
volatile character, felt himself in no degree bound to stand 
by the consequences of his own measures. So long as 
these men of learning helped to add to the honours of the 
University of Paris, and to attract the notice of Europe 
to the royal Court, the King was not only prepared to 
give them his countenance, but even to exert his preroga- 
tive in their behalf, when jealous schoolmen controverted 
their opinions with the dry subtleties of formal logic. 
When, however, the teachers thus fostered in their earlier 
labours for the honour and elevation of the nation, claimed- 
permission to follow out their teaching to its legitimate 
consequences, and not only to abandon the puerile super- 
stitions of previous ages for the simplicity of scriptural 
truth, but to draw the people along with them in these 
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vital changes, the King disowned them, even before he 
took a part in persecuting their opinions. It was enough 
to loose his favour that they had presumed to decide in 
matters on which he had not made up his mind; and from 
what appears in the character of Francis at a later date, 
we are justified in concluding that it was entirely owing 
to the influence of his sister, Margaret of Valois, and the 
temporary coincidence of his own interests or prejudices 
with her desires, that Francis did not earlier stain his fair 
fame with the cruelties of the persecutor. 

The battle of Pavia closes that period wherein the sel- 
fish interests of Francis converted him into the uncertain 
and vacillating protector of the first evangelists of France. 
His captivity threw the power for a time into the hands 
of those most violently opposed to the teachers of the faith 
and purity of life which the Scriptures enjoin, the fires of 
persecution were kindled, the partial and ill-defined liberty 
of conscience which he had conceded was altogether with- 
drawn, and when he returned from his captivity he had 
neither the power nor the inclination to curb the violent 
spirit of intolerance which had found vent in his absence. 

In 1562 the treaty of Madrid was arranged; in accord- 
ance with which Francis was to obtain his liberty. By 
this he bound himself to cede Burgundy, to give up all 
claims to power or possession in Italy, as well as allright 
to the sovereignty of Flanders and Artois, to restore 
Bourbon to his dignities and estates, to marry the Em- 
peror’s sister Eleanor, Queen Dowager of Portugal, and 
finally, to deliver his eldest and second sons as hostages 
for the fulfilment of the stipulated terms. Such conditions 
were severe and humiliating to the French monarch, but his 
mode of accepting them was much more humiliating and 
degrading, and showed how far removed from true feelings 
of honour-and upright truthfulness was the sensitive chi- 
yalry which guided the honourable intercourse of that 
age. While he gauged his honour as a knight and a 
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king, and took a solemn religious oath for the observance 
of the conditions of the treaty, he caused a secret protest ~ 
to be prepared against the validity of his promise, and 
pledged both word and oath with the firm resolve that 
neither should be fulfilled. He set foot on France after 
fully a year’s captivity ; and, mounting his horse, he put 
it to the gallop, exclaiming “I am yet a king!” No 
longer, however, was he the free monarch to whom France. 
had looked for liberty and freedom of thought. The Pope™ 
absolved him from his oath to the Emperor, and thereby 
bound him more closely to himself by such faithless bonds 
of perjury and deceit. Such obligations rendered it the 
more difficult for him to change the policy, which, under 
the regency of his mother, had delivered up the heretics 
of France to the mercies of the inquisitors of Rome. 
Francis returned to Paris in the degrading character of — 
a doubly perjured vassal of the Pope, bound to assume at 
once the dark stain of the persecutor, and take the lead in 
devoting to tortures and to death, the most virtuous, en- 
lightened, and faithful of his subjects. Thenceforth the 
change in his character is altogether remarkable. The 
gay and chivalrous monarch, who had seemed foremost 
among the knightly nobles of Europe for graceful cour- ° 
tesy and liberal patronage of learning and the arts, became — 
the ferocious bigot, who bore a foremost part in the 
horrible pageants by which the persecuting church sought 
to celebrate her triumphs, and lure to herself the fickle 
inclinations of the illiterate and unthinking multitudes. 
Some of the most zealous Protestants of France had 
been betrayed by their fervour into a step which Beza has 
justly characterisedas a very imprudent measure. Shocked 
at the enormity of the doctrine taught by the priesthood, 
that the service of the mass involved the constantly re- 
curring miracle of the conversion of the wafer into the 
true body of Christ, they posted a placard on the palace 
gates, in which they denounced the Romish doctrine of 
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transubstantiation as altogether opposed to the Word of 
God. Who the authors of this were is not known; but 
it served their enemies as a new ground for the most vio- 
lent persecution. The French Protestants, as we have 
seen, in no way owed their knowledge of the truth to the 
German reformers; and on this point they went farther 
than Luther or his followers ever did—denying absolutely 
the doctrine of the real presence, and holding the Lord’s 
supper as a commemorative rite, instituted solely as a 
memorial in the church, of that divine sacrifice offered 
once for all, and needing in no way to be repeated or re- 
newed. The pure Protestant sentiments of the earliest 
French reformers, on this point, were doubtless derived 
from the Waldensian confessors of an earlier age, whose 
opinions were never altogether rooted out, or lost sight of, 
in some parts of the kingdom. 

No doctrine has ever been viewed by the Church of 
Rome with more decided enmity than that which chal- 
lenges the assumptions of its priesthood in relation to the 
mass. It was regarded as the most horrible blasphemy ; 
which the extirpation of its holders with fire and sword 
could alone atone for, and in France they early received 
the appellation of sacramentaries, asa term of peculiar op- 
probrium and contempt. 

The great change which had taken place in the temper 
and inclinations of Francis on his return from Spain, be- 
came remarkably manifest on his delivering up Berquin 
to the utmost vengeance of the church. Formerly he had 
stepped in to arrest their proceedings against a noble of 
the court, in a way that showed his scorn of persecuting 
priests, and his indignation that they should dare to lay 
hands on a noble of France, or attempt to subject him to 
their control. But now he became the slavish tool of 
their vengeance. Berquin was delivered up to their 
fury. His books were seized; and, in order to strike at 
the root of the heresy, Luther’s writings were publicly 
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burned before the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and every | 
one was declared liable to banishment and confiscation of 
goods, who should thereafter be found with heretical 
bvoks in his possession. 

Berquin remained faithful, though abandoned to his 


enemies. He refused to purchase life and worldly honours . 


by the sacrifice of his faith, and Francis had ceased to be 
protector and king. When the Parliament interfered 
with his early schemes of policy, his haughty reply had 
been, “ There is a king in France!” and when the court, — 
responding to the proud spirit of their sovereign, inter- 
fered on the former arrest of Berquin, and demanded if 
these monks and priests were to be allowed to forget 
what the sword of a gentleman is worth? Francis at once 
interfered, exclaiming in the same proud spirit of inde- 
pendence, “‘ Of what is he accused? Of challenging the 
custom of invoking the Virgin in place of the Holy Ghost ? 
Erasmus, and many others blame it likewise. Js it for 
such trifles that they imprison a king’s officer? It is an 
attack, aimed at literature, true religion, the nobility, 
chivalry, nay, the crown itself.” Herein had spoken the 
pride of an independent monarch ; and if it breathes the 
indifference of a worldly mind, it also exhibits the germs 
of a spirit of toleration and freedom of thought. But 
Francis had descended from this kingly standing, to be- 
come the wretched tool of a bigoted priesthood. - Ber- 
quin, the “ king’s officer,” was now abandoned to their fury. 
He was condemned to have his tongue pierced, and to be 
burned alive; and the sentence was executed with the 
most merciless severity. Berquin held fast his faith to 
the end; and his execution was followed by that of four- 
teen other reformers, who were burned at the stake, main- 
taining with their latest breath the faith for which they 
died. 

But it was not enough that the King should allow a 
free course to the inquisitors, and even abandon the nobles 
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of France to their fury ; he was humbled into their tool, 
and bore his part as foremost among the executioners of 
their cruelties. The protest against the favourite dogma 
of transubstantiation had roused the priests to their ut- 
most fury, the first fraits of which are thus related by a 
recent writer on the history of Religion in France :— 

“Tt was in the year 1535, that a scene took place in 
Paris, which holds up so striking and fearful a picture of 
the state of moral sentiment in those times, that, dreadful 
as it is, you must tolerate the relation in its details. It 
we are to read history to profit, it must not be with all its 
features softened down, to avoid offending a sickly sus- 
ceptibility to painful impressions. It is the truth of 
which we are in search—the reality of what life was— of 
what human beings did—and so shall we learn to judge 
justly of the force of prejudice, the misery of superstition 
and ignorance, and value as we ought to do enlarged 
views, equitable principles, and humane habits. 

Charles V. had been engaged in his enterprise against 
Algiers,—an expedition so popular in Europe, that even 
Francis dared not take advantage of his absence to 
attack him; the necessity of conciliating the Protestant 
Princes was therefore, for the present, less urgent than it 
had been—but it must have been under the encourage- 
ment afforded by the former good understanding, that 
some unknown person ventured upon the very imprudent 
measure (as Beza calls it) of affixing a placard to the gates 
of the King’s palace, in which the doctrine of the real 
presence was denied, and in no very measured terms. 
‘Lequel, says Beza, ‘le mit en telle furie—ne laissant 
aussi passer cette occassion, ceux qui Vepioit des long temps; 
comme le Grand Mattre depuis le Connétable de Montmo- 
renci, et le Cardinal de Tournon, qui se délibera de tout 
exterminer s’il eut été ew puissance. 

A very bad man, Jean Morin by name, was then lieu- 
tenant-criminel. Under his authority immense numbers 
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of men, women, and children were flung into prison. He — 


was assisted in his search for these victims by the trea- 


chery of a man named Guainier, who was employed by 
the Protestants to keep watch for them while engaged in 
their secret religious meetings. A sufficient proof, ifany 


were wanting, that these were no tumultuous assemblies, 


and that there was not the slightest disturbance of the 
public peace. 

It was upon the 21st January, 1535, that, upon his re- 
turn to Paris, the King ordered a solemn procession to be 
made in expiation of the offence offered to the Holy 
Sacrament by the unknown author of the placards. 

Between the hours of eight and nine in the morning 
the procession began to issue from the Church of St. 
Geneviéve. We may imagine the long line of priests, 
dressed in their gorgeous garments, the streets strewed 
with leaves and flowers, and the windows crowded with 
spectators. First were borne the bodies and relics of all 
the Martyrs preserved in the different churches of Paris 
—Saint Germain, Saint Merry, Saint Marceau, Saint 
Geneviéve, Saint Opportune, Saint Landré, Saint Honoré; 
and all those relics of the Holy Chapel which had never 
been exposed to the public gaze since the grand and 
mournful day of the funeral of Saint Louis. Then fol- 
lowed a great number of cardinals in their scarlet robes; 
of bishops, abbés and other prelates, and all the members 
of the University of Paris, marching in regular order. 
Then came Du Bellay, Bishop of Paris, carrying in his 
hands the Holy Sacrament. Then the King, with his 
head bare, and bearing a large waxen taper in his hand; 
then the Queen; the Princes of the blood; two hundred 
gentlemen; the King’s Guard; the Court of Parliament; 
the Maitres de Requétes, and all the officers of justice. 
The ambassadors of the Emperor, of England, of Venice, 
&c., were also present. The procession, in grave order, 
proceeded thus through all the larger streets of Paris, 
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and at the six principal places there was erected a reposoir 
—or, as is well known to those who have visited Catholic 
countries, a temporary altar adorned with flowers, cruci- ~ 
fixes, candlesticks, &c. &c. Little children, dressed as 
angels, or holding the lamb of peace, may usually be 
seen at these reposoirs; but here was now a terrific spec- 
tacle prepared. At each altar a scaffold and a pile had 
been arranged, ‘ where were very cruelly burned six peo- 
ple, amid the marvellous shouts and rejoicings of the 
populace; so highly excited, that it was with difficulty 
they were prevented from snatching the victims out of 
the hands of the executioners and tearing them in pieces. 
But if the fury of these was great, the constancy of the 
martyrs was greater still.’ The cruelty of the people in 
tearing these sufferers to atoms would have been tender 
mercy compared to the barbarity of the King. He had 
commanded that these victims should be fastened to a 
very lofty machine, the beam of which projecting, was, 
by means of pulleys, raised and lowered alternately, and 
as it rose and fell it plunged the martyr into a blazing 
pile below, and raised him up again in order to prolong 
his sufferings. This continued till the flames had de- 
stroyed the cords which bound him, and the body sank 
into the fire. This horrible machine was not set in 
motion till the procession arrived at the spot, that the 
King, Queen, and all present might enjoy the satisfaction 
of seeing the heretic tormented with the flames; during 
which time, the King, handing his torch to the Cardinal 
de Lorraine, joined his hands, and prostrating himself 
humbly, called down the blessing of heaven upon his peo- 
ple, and in this attitude remained until the agonies of the 
victim had terminated. 

The procession ended where it began, at the church of 
St. Geneviéve; the holy sacrament was replaced in the 
tabernacle, and the mass was sung by the Archbishop of 
Paris. After this there was a splendid dinner, at which 
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the Archbishop received the King, the Peers, the Am- 
bassadors, the Courts of Parliament, &c. &c. At the 
conclusion of which entertainment, the King addressing 
the numerous guests, after expressing his grief at the 
execrable opinions that were being disseminated in his 
dominions, said, ‘that he had determined and commanded 


that the most rigorous punishment should be inflicted 


upon the delinquents; and he required all his subjects to 
denounce every one whom they should know to be ad- 
hering unto, or accomplices in such blasphemies, without 
regard to alliance, lineage, or friendship. As for himself, 
if his very arm were thus corrupted he would tear it from — 
his body—and if his own children were found guilty of 
falling into such enormities, he would at once yield them 
up as a first sacrifice to God.’ 

To give force to his words—the King ordered the exe- 
cutions of the sacramentaries to continue, and from that 
time the numbers who perished by the horrible punish- 
ment of the balangoire is appalling.” * 

The Protestants of Europe were filled with horror at 
the perpetration of such cruelties on their French breth- 
ren; and some of the Protestant princes remonstrated, 
though with very slight effect, against the proceedings © 
thus sanctioned and encouraged by Francis in his domi- 
nions. Francis had become the slave of superstition and 
priestly intolerance. He was powerful to persecute and 
destroy, but powerless tosave. Like one who has broken 
down the barriers that held in some great body of water, he 
might safely ride onward on the flood which he had given 
vent to; but if he attempted to stem its torrent, or make 
way against it, he must inevitably perish. 

The year preceding the dreadful manifestation of royal 
subserviency to the inquisitors of Rome, which has been 
related above, Calvin had become a special object of in- 
dignation to the Sorbonne and Parliament. Cop, the rec- 
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tor of the university of Paris, shared with many others 
of the ablest members of the University in the sym- 
pathy for the evangelical doctrines of the reformers; 
and having occasion to read a public discourse on the 
festival of All-Saints, Calvin persuaded him to take ad-- 
vantage of the opportunity to publicly declare his opi- 
nion on the new doctrines. The Rector acted upon the 
advice, though fully aware of the danger to which he 
must expose himself;—and both of them were compelled 
to betake themselves to flight to escape the vengeance of 
the enraged priests of the capital. Calvin, after wander- 
ing in considerable uncertainty from place to place, went 
at length to Angouléme, where he maintained himself by 
giving instructions in the Greek language. From thence 
he went to the court of Margaret of Valois, now Queen 
of Navarre, where he found a safe asylum under her pro- 
tection. During this period he employed his time chiefly 
in preparing his celebrated work, “‘ The Institutes of the 
Christian Religion,” which he published on his finally set- 
tling in Geneva, in 1536. This celebrated work exer- 
cised a most important influence on the form which Pro- 
testantism finally assumed in France; while it indirectly 
affected the progress of the Reformation in England, and 
materially modified that of Scotland. Until its publica- 
tion, much undefined diversity of opinion prevailed on 
minor points among the Protestants of France, many of 
whom owed their change of views to the unaided study 
of the Scriptures; so that each, to a considerable extent, 
was guided by his own inferences and his peculiar cast of 
thought. The publication of Calvin’s “ {nstitutes” almost 
immediately put an end to all diversity and doubt, and 
furnished a standard of doctrine and discipline to which 
all appealed. From that time the epithet of Calvinists 
became the recognized title of the French Protestants, as 
well as of the members of the Swiss churches, and of all 


who acknowledged the authority of his view. 
te 
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This able work, which was designed as a defence of the 
adherents of the Reformation from many false accusa- 
tions set forth against them, by which they were repre- 
sented as seditious fanatics, whose wild doctrines were 
subversive alike of civil polity, and social order and vir- 
tue, was dedicated by Calvin to the King, in a long ad- 


dress, in which he says:—“ Seeing to what a point the fury” __ a 


of some wicked ones hath arisen in this kingdom, so that 
sound doctrine is not tolerated in any place, I have deem- 
ed it would be a profitable thing in this same work to 
present an institution to the faithful—and to you a Con- 
fession,—in order that you may learn what is that doc- 
trine against which the furious vomit forth their rage, 
troubling your whole kingdom with fire and sword. Here 
I lay before you the principles which every one cries out 
upon as only fit to be punished with imprisonment, exile, 
proscription, and the stake ;—and which ought to be ex- 
terminated from the face of the earth. .... We know,” he 
adds, “that your mind is alienated from us, but we believe 
that it would suffice to recover your favour if you would 
calmly read this Confession, which we desire to be the 
only defensive weapon we shall ever use against your 
Majesty...... But if the insinuations of our ill-wishers 
have so far filled your ears, that the accused are not even 
to be permitted to speak in their own defence; and if 
these furies are, with your sanction, to proceed against us 
with chains, outrages, gibbets, sword, and flames—we, 
like sheep destined to the slaughter, possessing our souls 
in patience, are prepared to undergo the last extremity, 
trusting in the helping hand of the mighty God, which, 
sooner or later, will most certainly appear armed, to — 
snatch the miserable from destruction, and to punish: 
evil-doers.” The preface concludes with the prayer 
that in the meantime the King of kings may establish 


the King’s throne in justice, and make equity his foot - 
stool. 
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The effects which this remarkable work have perma- 
nently produced, entitle it to prominent notice among the 
creations of the human intellect that have most largely 
affected the progress of society. At that period, when 
the social relations of Christianity, and its definite forms, 
as necessarily resulting from the union of its professors, 
were altogether vague and uncertain, this book, the honest 
and disinterested expression of one man’s opinion, stamped 
a peculiar character on one of the largest and most influ- 
ential sections of the Protestant Church. Soon after the 
completion and publication of this great work, Calvin paid 
a visit to Italy, to ascertain the extent of the progress 
made by the reformed doctrines there; and was wel- 
comed with every mark of distinction by the pious and 
learned Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, the daughter of Louis 
XII. of France. This amiable and excellent Princess had 
made no concealment of her Protestant views when she 
took her place at the head of the dissolute Court of Fer- 
rara; and she continued to maintain them, and exhibit 
the example of a pious and consistent life becoming the 
gospel which she professed, in defiance of much danger 
and persecution. The utmost influence was employed to 
secure the safety of the Protestants of the Italian States, 
but with very partial and temporary success; and not- 
withstanding the protection she extended to Calvin, the 
machinations of the agents of the Roman Inquisition 
speedily compelled him to seek safety in flight. The 
Duchess of Ferrara survived her husband, and returned 
to France, where we shall afterwards find evidence of the 
consistency and courage with which she held fast her 
faith, in spite of every danger. 

The “ Institutes” of Calvin, it may readily be believed, 
were altogether powerless in their influence on the French 
monarch, to whom they were dedicated. The vacillation, 
and uncertain protection of learning and freedom of 
thought, which had been manifested by him on various 
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occasions during the earlier part of his reign, altogether 
disappeared after his return from Spain, and gave place 
to the most determined hostility to all who differed from 
the Church of Rome. Cardinal Tournon, and others of 
the most zealous Romanists of the Court, represented the 
dedication of Calvin’s Institutes to ‘“ His most Christian 
Majesty” Francis I., as designedly intended to insult him,._ 
and at once to manifest contempt for his power and the 
religion he was devoted to maintain as a faithful member 
of the Church. By this means the name of Calvinist be- 
came not only a badge of reproach to the Protestants of 
France, but was made use of as an accusation of disaffec- 
tion and disloyalty. Nevertheless it seemed with the Chris- 
tians of France as with the Hebrews in the land of Egypt, 
the more they persecuted them the more they multiplied 
and grew. The untiring vengeance of the inquisitors 
dragged them forth from every concealment, and commit- 
ted them to dungeons and to the stake. But even from 
amid the flames the gospel was preached to France, and 
the dying martyr’s constancy and faith imparted new life 
to those who still remained. Hundreds were converted 
by witnessing the deaths of the martyrs, and by listening 
to their closing words, or to the hymn of praise with 
which they yielded up their spirit to God. “It is Thou, 
O God, who hast called me, I will rejoice in thy strength,” 
was the dauntless exclamation of one of these heroic con- 
fessors, while, with still more touching pathos, another 
rested on the love of God amid the anguish he was endur- 
ing in his name, and expired as he repeated the prayer of 
the 51st Psalm: “ Have mercy upon me, O Lord, accord- 
ing to thy loving-kindness.” Such examples could not 
be in vain. ‘The persecutors blindly wrought the work 
of God, and proved the power of grace in the soul of the 
believers. 

But Francis, having thus given himself up as the tool 
of the persecutors, was not content with merely hunting 
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out the obscure believers who were scattered about his 
capital or its surrounding provinces; he resolved to sig- 
nalize his fidelity to Rome by rivalling the most infamous 
rulers who have devoted their power to her will, and at 
length he engaged in a crusade in the year 1544, by which 
he effected the utter annihilation of the Protestants who 
_ peacefully and noiselessly occupied the valleys of Merin- 
dol and Cabriéres. This virtuous colony, an offshoot of 
the persecuted Albigenses of the eleventh century, had 
acquired a desert track of land in Provence, which, by 
patient assiduity, they had rendered more fertile and pro- 
ductive than many of the most favourable districts of 
France, and had succeeded in rearing there a breed of 
cattle celebrated throughout the kingdom. ‘ 

Of this virtuous pastoral race, who thus so peculiarly 
merited the favour and protection of a wise paternal go- 
vernment, Du Bellay the governor of Piedmont says, in a 
report rendered by him at the command of the King :— 
“Those whom they accuse of being Vaudois, are a simple 
people who have taken these barren tracts, and cultivated 
them with the sweat of their brow. The whole country 
is now in pasture, or under the plough; and none pay their 
taille to the King, or his droits to the Seigneur, more ex- 
actly than these people. It is true they are rarely seen 
at church, and when there they never kneel before the 
images of the saints; they never cause masses to be said 
for the dead, nor make the sign of the cross, nor take the 
holy water; their prayers, likewise, are in the vulgar 
tongue; they have no bishops or priests, but men whom 
they elect as simple ministers.” 

The inhabitants of these pastoral districts had heard 
with delight the rumours of the spreading faith of the pri- 
mitive church among the people of France. They had 
obtained from Switzerland and Germany a few of their 
publications ; and, more precious still, copies of their 
translations of the Scriptures; and they rejoiced to dis- 
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cover that the newheresy, against which the Romish clergy 
so loudly declaimed, differed in no essential point from the 
faith which had been maintained by them and by their 
fathers from the earliest times. But the interest which 
they manifested in the opinions of the new conyerts to 
Bible faith drew on them the notice of the persecutors. — 
So early as 1540, whilé numbers of the French Protestants — 
were perishing at the stake, a horrible edict was issued 
against these simple Vaudois, which required that “the 
villages of Mirandol, Cabriéres, les Aigues, and other 
places, the retreat and receptacle of heretics, shall be all 
destroyed, the houses razed to the ground, their caverns 
and other subterranean retreats, which serve for places of 
refuge, demolished—their forests cut down, their fruit 
trees torn up by the roots, the principal chiéfs executed, 
and the women and children exiled for perpetuity.” 
Various influences combined to secure the suspension of 
this barbarous edict for a time; but there lay upon the 
very boundaries of this little Christian Goshen, a region 
occupied by a bigoted Roman Catholic population, who 
not only regarded these Vaudois with hatred for their 
heretical creed, but viewed even with stronger feelings of 
envy and malicious jealousy the superior success which 
rewarded their patient and virtuous industry and perse- 
verance. Among them were influential clergy—bishops, 
abbots, and others, who possessed considerable weight, 
both at court, and in the conclaves of the church; and 
these addressed the infatuated King, beseeching him, as he 
valued the salvation of his soul, to carry into instant ef- 
fect his edict against the Vaudois, and utterly extirpate 
from his dominions such a hot-bed of heresy and sedition. 
The King yielded to their exhortations, and abandoned 
his subjects to the exterminating sword and fire of the 
inquisitors. It is not necessary to go into the details of 
this horrible crusade. Men, women, and children were 
butchered, with circumstances of the most fiendish cruelty. 
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Towns, villages, and hamlets were devoted to the flames ; 
and as the emissaries of the church swept on in their devas- 
tating course, they beheld before them a land smiling as 
a luxurious garden, and left behind a blackened and deso- 
late waste. 

By proclamations which were posted in every neigh- 
bouring district, death was threatened to all who should 
dare to offer food or shelter to any fugitive Vaudois. 
Many who fled from the swords of their persecutors, 
perished of hunger in the mountains; and a very few only 
of the hardiest men escaped to Switzerland, to recount to 
their Protestant brethren this dreadful manifestation of 
the spirit of Popery. The district which the honest toil 
of these virtuous mountaineers had changed from a barren 
waste to luxurious fields and gardens, became once more 
the weeded and fruitless waste. Silence and desolation 
still mark it as a monument of the bigotry of the Romish 
Church, and of the perfidy of Francis I. ; while a blank in 
the map of France, where once were the names of Meran- 
dol, Cabriéres, and La Coste, witnesses to the self-inflicted 
punishment of centuries thus wrought by these blind 
rulers on the kingdom of France. 

Francis is said to have repented when too late of pro- 
ceedings alike disgraceful to him as a man, and impolitic 
asaruler. The priests of Rome told him that the extir- 
pation of the heretics was a meritorious act, and that 
heaven beheld with admiration such evidence of his zeal 
and fidelity to the true faith. But conscience is too un- 
compromising a monitor to be seduced by such flattering 
lies. The approach of death, which speedily followed the 
infamous massacre of the poor Christian peasantry of 
Cabriére and Mirandol, exhibited to him in another light 
the nature of such infamous deeds. When about to pass 
into the presence of the Great Judge, before whose dread 
tribunal kings and peasants are equal, he trembled to 
render an account of such deeds. Precious in God’s sight 
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are the death of his saints; and though Francis knew not 
all the force of that touching record of divine love, con- 
science told him that the God of mercy would demand of 
him a reckoning of the people committed to his care, and 
an account of his stewardship. Too late he wished the 
dreadful deed undone. 
“ Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

Tn restless agony.” 

The horrors of remorse drew their dark curtains around 
the persecutor’s death-bed. The memory of unheeded 
truths came back. ‘The slighted Bible, which his sister, 
Briconnet, Lefevre, and others, had put into his hand,— 
the warnings and the lessons of truth which they had 
taught him,—the gospel which he had rejected and tram- 
pled under foot ;—all came back in that awful hour, when 
conscience resumes its stern mastery over the sinner’s 
soul. 

Francis is said to have declared on his death-bed, in 
the most passionate terms of remorse, his repentance that 
he ever allowed himself to be betrayed into the horrible 
work of the persecutor; and he charged his son, in his 
last moments, to inquire into the conduct of those who 
had been the active agents in those merciless proceed- 
ings, and visit with his severest wrath all who had ex- 
ceeded their orders. It was a vain attempt to soothe his 
awakened conscience by shifting the blame of the deeds 
he had originated on the servants of his will. He died, 
as the persecutor dies, despairing, dishonoured, and unde- 
plored. His education, his refined tastes, and gallant 
bearing, all gave promise, in early life, of a monarch 
who would prove an honour and a blessing to the nation 
over whom he was appointed to reign; but his life, both 
in public and private, was darkly clouded with guilt and 
misery. In his family relations he was peculiarly un- 
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happy. His eldest son, the Dauphin, died of poison, 
administered by his cup-bearer; and his own death is 
believed to have been caused by the same secret instru- 
ment of revenge, administered by the husband of a lady 
he had dishonoured. In his reign the foundation was 
laid for those profligate manners which have since ren- 
dered the Court of France more infamous even than 
open and acknowledged haunts of vice. To Francis, 
whose early virtues promised that his people should look 
back as the great and the good, France owes nearly all 
the wretchedness, the turmoil, the infidelity, and the 
misery, which have rendered her, even in our own day, a 
spectacle to the world. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FORMATION OF THE CALVINISTIC CHURCH. 


Another and another still succeeds, 

Aping, with sterner horrors, annals rife 
With kingly tyrants’ deeds. 

What are the trophies gain’d 

By power, alone, with all its noise and strife 
To that meek wreath unstain’d, 


Won by the charities that gladden life? 
Barron. 


Tue death of Francis I., in 1547,. transferred the crown 
to his son Henry, the second French monarch of that 
name, then in his twenty-ninth year, and already married 
to the too celebrated Catherine de Medici, whose name 1s 
so intimately associated with the cruelties inflicted on the 
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Protestants of France; and by whom the name of the De 


Medici, which had acquired so honourable a distinction by 


the deeds of the good Lorenzo, and even by the luxurious 
tastes of Leo X., was rendered for ever infamous by its 
association with the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Dur- 
ing the reign of Henry II., however, his queen exercised 
no prominent or commanding influence on public affairs. 


The vices, even more than the policy or the moderation ~ 


of this monarch, sufficed to prevent Catherine de Medici 
from guiding him in such courses as she afterwards dic- 
tated to their wretched sons. Other women supplanted 
her both in the affections and in the guidance of Henry; 
and the peculiar position in which he found himself in 
relation to the rival powers of Europe sayed him from the 
same excess of crime as had darkened the closing hours 
of Francis I. Nevertheless Henry proved the worthy son 
of such a father; and the deeds by which the devotion of 
the Court to the Church was manifested, were no un- 
meet introduction to the atrocities of succeeding reigns. 
Mezeray, after describing the processions, tournaments, 
feasts, and spectacles, by which the King and Queen cele- 
brated their acquisition of power, thus describes the suc- 
ceeding acts by which they strove to furnish acceptable 
evidence of piety and zeal: “ When the Court was weary 
of these diversions, the scene was changed, and piety suc- 
ceeded to gallantry. A general procession was made to 
Notre Dame, at which the King assisted, intending to tes- 
tify by this public act the zeal with which he resolved to 
maintain the religion of his ancestors; confirming it by 
the frightful punishment of multitudes of miserable Pro- 
testants, burned in the Place de Gréve. They were fas- 
tened to beams with an iron chain and a pulley, and then 
successively raised and plunged again into an enormous 
fire. The King chose to feast his eyes with this tragical 
spectacle; and it is said that the horrible cries of one of 
his own valets-de-chambre, whom they tortured in this 
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dreadful manner, struck his imagination so sensibly, that 
all his life after he was troubled by the recollection, which 
would often make him shudder, and turn pale, as the 
image suddenly recurred to his mind. It is certain that 
the people, seeing the constancy of these victims, on the 
one hand, and the scandalous dissoluteness of the Court 
upon the other, called this justice a persecution, and this 
punishment a martyrdom.”* 

In the year 1551, a new and elaborate royal edict was 
issued for the suppression of heresy. Fresh powers were 
conferred on the ecclesiastical courts, and under the en- 
larged authority thus extended to the French inquisitors, 
nearly every large town in the kingdom speedily witnessed 
the cruel martyrdom of Protestant confessors, Paris, 
Lyons, Rouen, Evreux, and Toulouse, had each the stake 
and funeral pyre again and again erected, while the bigoted 
judges who presided at the tribunals thus constituted for 
the extirpation of the most virtuous and peaceful subjects 
of the infatuated monarch exhausted their ingenuity in 
devising new torments for the victims of their merciless 
zeal. Nevertheless, at this very period, the adherents of 
the truth were to be found at the Court of France as in 
the preceding reign; and, during the whole life-time 
of Henry II., Catherine de Medici continued to be sur- 
rounded with Protestant attendants, and the Court to 
shelter, or to tolerate within its uncongenial sphere, some 
who not only sympathized with the oppressed Calvinists, 
but who were ready, whenever occasion offered, to step 
in and interfere on their behalf. 

Margaret of Valois no longer influenced the policy of 
the Court, or controlled by her benignant interposition, 
the depraved subserviency of the dissolute monarch to 
the vengeance of the dominant Church. As Queen of 
Navarre, however, she was able to offer to many a shelter 
when fleeing from the sword and the flames of the perse- 
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cutor; and the fruits of her sincere piety survived in her 
daughter, Jeanne D’Albert. She was married to Anthony 
of Bourbon, a convert to the Reformation, and both gave ~ 
evidence of the sincerity of their zeal for the faith which 
they had embraced, under convictions of its divine autho- 
rity and truth. But there was another princess, in whom 
the persecuted Protestants found a more faithful and un- 
compromising friend than Margaret of Valois ever proved. 
Renée, the daughter of Louis XII., has already been re- 
ferred to as one who early foxes. the truth in the love 
of ‘it, when first Lefevre and Farel proclaimed to others 
the gospel of glad tidings, which they had discovered 
anew in the long-neglected Bible. 

The Princess Renée was married, as has been already 
stated, to the Duke of Ferrara, in 1527, and during the 
whole life-time of her husband, she courageously professed 
her faith in the simple doctrines of the New Testament, 
and extended her utmost protection to the Protestants of 
Italy. She appears to have been a woman unusually 
gifted with a powerful mind, and great courage and firm- 
ness, allied to much gentle and feminine sweetness of dis- 
position. A recent American writer on the progress of the 
Reformation in Italy remarks of her: ‘“ History informs 
us that this lady had few claims on the score of personal 
beauty; but she possessed what was far more valuable 
—a strong intellect, a sound judgment, and great noble- 
ness of soul, united with much tenderness of heart, and a 
remarkably amiable spirit. At an early age, she dis- 
played a striking fondness for those studies which are of 
an ennobling character. She acquired great proficiency in 
the exactas well as in the moral sciences. She was well 
acquainted with the Latin and Greek languages; and she 
spoke Italian with the same purity and elegance that she 
did the French. 

Such a woman was Renée of France, whom God raised 
up, to protect, fora season, the persecuted Protestants in 
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Italy, and then, when her enemies had rendered it impos- 
sible for her to give further aid to the bleeding and pros- 
trate cause of truth in that country, she was permitted to 
return to her native land, and there offer an asylum to 
such of the poor persecuted Protestants of France as 
gathered around thé walls of the castle in which she spent 
her declining years. 

It was the misfortune of this excellent woman to be 
married to a man every way unworthy of her. Ercole I. 
was a bigoted Roman Catholic; a man of little spirit, 
who, notwithstanding the injuries and mdignities which 
Rome had heaped upon his father,—who was obliged to 
wander for years as an exile, and serve in foreign armies 
as a soldier, in order to sustain existence; and when he 
recovered his estates, was compelled to do it by asking 
pardon of the infamous Alexander VI., and by marrying 
his worthless daughter, Lucretia Borgia,—was ever ready 
to cringe at the feet of the reigning pontiff. Indeed, he 
had neither the desire nor the ability to extricate his neck 
from the yoke which his house had so long worn. Dur- 
ing the first years of his marriage, he seemed to have had 
some affection for his excellent wife. But after the death 
of his father, and his own accession to the ducal throne, 
it began to be manifest that he cared little for her. He 
complied with the first solicitation to enter into a league 
with the Emperor and the Pope, by which he bound him- 
self to remove from his court all the French who were 
suspected of heresy. Soon afterwards he went further, 
and used all the influence he had with his wife, to per- 
suade her to renounce the Protestant religion and return 
to the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church.”* 

The history of this pious and excellent Princess belongs 
for a considerable period thereafter to that of her adopted 
country, and the progress of its knowledge and liberty of 
confession. It is only when we see her as the protector 

* Protestantism in Italy, p. 50. 
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of some such eminent reformer as Calvin, that the stu- 
dent of the French Reformation is led to think of her as- 
the daughter of one of France’s monarchs. Amid many 
privations and difficulties, she maintained a consistent 
and virtuous life at the dissolute court of Ferrara. At 
length, in 1545, the storm which had assailed the favour- 

ers of the Reformation in various parts of Italy, and which 
had for some years been felt at Modena, and other parts 
within the dominions of the Duke of Ferrara, reached his~ -_ 
capital, and subjected the faithful and heroic Duchess to 
new and increased dangers. ‘In that year the Pope 
exhorted the ecclesiastical authorities of that city to great | 
diligence in investigating the sentiments of those who 
were suspected of heresy, and, haying brought their 
inquiries to a definite judgment, to transmit the same to 
Rome. Spies were, about this time, sent forth into all 
parts of Italy, who insinuated themselves into the ac- 
quaintance and company of all classes, and transferred 

to the Vatican the information which they collected. By 
this means many excellent persons were entrapped in Fer- 
rara. Upon the death of Paul ITI..Cardinal De Monte 
ascended the papal throne under the name of Julius LIL. 

He was a man of a persecuting as well as voluptuous spi- 
‘rit. In 1550, the Reformed church which had existed 
for a number of years at Ferrara was dispersed; many of 

its members were thrown into prison, and one of their 
preachers, a man of great piety, was put to death. 

The Duchess Renée did all she could to shield the lit- 
tle flock of the faithful against these cruel proceedings. 
But her influence at Ferrara was fast departing. Her 
husband, who was incapable of appreciating either her 
noble character, or the elevated motives. from which she 
acted in adhering to the Protestant faith, did all that he 
could to induce her to return to the Roman Catholic 
Church, under the instigation of the Pope. Failing 
to accomplish this by persuasion, he resorted to harsh 
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measures. He had long ceased to manifest any regard for 
her person, and had given himself upto a life of criminal 
and most shameful neglect of his duties as a husband. 
The influence of her family was brought to bear upon 
her to turn her away from the truth. Hernephew, Henry 
II.,’King of France, sent the inquisitor Oritz, who had 
been with him some time as his confessor, to Ferrara, 
with instructions to labour for the recovery of his ‘ only 
aunt’ to the Roman Catholic Church, and, if arguments 
failed, to cause all necessary severity to be employed to 
effect the object. But all his efforts were to no purpose. 
The daughter of Louis XII. was neither to be persuaded 
nor frightened into an abandonment of what she consci- 
entiously believed to be the true gospel. One indignity 
after another was heaped upon her by her husband. 
Those of her attendants who were suspected of partici- 
pating in the new opinions were sent away. Even her 
children were at length forbidden to approach her. She 
had five children; two sons, Alfonso, who became Duke 
of Ferrara,—celebrated as the patron, and afterwards the 
enemy of Torquato Tasso,—Louis, Cardinal D’Este, and 
three daughters; Anne, who married first Francis of Lor- 
raine, called the Duke of Guise, and afterwards the Duke 
of Savoy ; Lucretia, Duchess of Urbina, and the Princess 
Ellenora, who died unmarried. It was for her that poor 
Tasso entertained so strong a passion, and which has been 
considered the cause of the misfortunes which oversha- 
dowed and embittered the latter years of his life. The 
intimate friend of the Duchess, the instructress and com- 
panion of her daughter Anne, the devoted Olympia Mo- 
rata, had, some time previous to this, been compelled to 
leave the palace, upon the death of her father, to take 
care of her mother and the younger branches of her 
family, and had become exposed to much harsh treat- 
ment from the Court. From this she was relieved by her 
marriage with Dr. Gunthler, a German medical student, 
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who took her into Germany upon his return to that 
country. ; 

But neither the bad treatment of her husband, nor the 
sophistry and persuasion of the inquisitor Oritz, availed 
to cause the Duchess to return to the fold of Rome; 
though it would seem that, for the sake of her children, 
she at last made some unimportant concessions. 

In the year 1558 died Ercole, Duke of Ferrara. His 
character has been sufficiently exhibited in the few sen- 
tences in which we have spoken of him. Notwithstanding 
his immoralities, he was honoured by Paul IV. with the 
title of Defender of the Church. His zeal for Rome was 
still further rewarded by the dethronement of his grand- 
son, and the annexation of the Dukedom of Ferrara to the 
States of the Church, to which it remains united to this 
day. 

Upon the death of her husband Ercole, the Duchess 
Renée left Ferrara, and returned to France, where her 
nephew Henry II. was still on the throne, and took up her 
abode at the castle of Montargis, a small and ancient city, 
some sixty miles south-east of Paris. There she spent 
the remainder of her life. There she made an open pro- 
fession of the Protestant religion; and during the sixteen 
years which she lived after her return from Italy, she de- 
voted all her energies and her resources to the succour of 
the poor persecuted Protestants of her native land. In 
doing this, she had, of course, to encounter all the hatred 
of the fanatical priest party of the kingdom, headed by the 
Guises, one of whom, we have already stated, was the 
husband of her daughter Anne. Inthe year 1560, Francis 
II., a mere youth, without experience, and wholly under 
the domination of a faction of bigots who had succeeded 
his father, Henry II., commenced the persecution of the 
Protestants on an extensive scale. The houses of those 
whose names were on the list of the proscribed were pil- 
laged and torn down, and many persons weve put to death. 
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The Prince of Condé, a distinguished Protestant, was cast 
into prison at Orleans ; and his sister-in-law, the Countess 
of Roye, was thrown into that of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Renée hastened to Orleans to save Condé. Meeting 
the Duke of Guise, her son-in-law, she upbraided him 
with his perfidy, and boldly said:—If I had been there, 
I would have prevented what has been done; whoever 
gave the king such advice has deceived him ; this wound 
will bleed a long time hereafter, and so much the more, 
as no one has ever become fond of shedding the blood of 
France without finding evil in so doing.” 

Not long afterwards the Duke of Guise sent an armed 
force under the conduct of Jean de Souches-Malicorne, to 
Montargis, to cause the Duchess Renée to deliver up the 
unfortunate Protestants who had taken refuge in that 
place. In the onset, a number of these people were killed, 
their houses were burned, and then razed to the ground. 
The Duchess retired to the Castle, into which all fled 
that could. DeSouches threatened to advance his cannon 
and batter the fortress to the ground. But he received 
this bold answer from the courageous Renée: ‘ Consider 
well what you do; know that no one has the right to 
command me but the King himself; and that if you come 
hither, { will be the first to mount the breach, where I 
shall see if you have the audacity to kill the daughter of 
a king, who desires only to protect her subjects, and whose 
death heaven and earth will be bound to avenge upon you 
and all your line, even to your children that are in their 
cradles.’ This noble answer, when reported to the Duke 
of Guise, had the effect of arresting his threats, and a short 
time after he fell by the hand of a fanatical Protestant of 
the name of Poltrot. This event plunged the Duchess 
into the deepest grief. She deplored the civil war which 
had been kindled by the determination of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, headed by the government, to destroy by force 


the new sect, whose only crime was that they held toa 
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religion founded on the gospel, which inculcated the prac- 
tice of good works instead of vain superstitions, and taught 
men to rely for salvation upon the merits and intercession 
of a glorious and only Saviour. This religion she de- 
sired to see propagated by reason and persuasion, and not 
by force. But, alas, those were not the times in which 
the voice of humanity was likely to be heard; and all 
that this excellent woman could do was to exert herself 
in favour of the Protestants and their pastors as far as her 
influence could shield them. She maintained a constant 
correspondence with the chief men among them until her 
death, which occurred at Montargis on the 12th of June, 
1575. To the last she was a consistent and devoted Pro- 
testant ; and ever gave proof, in her abhorrence of Rome 
that she was a worthy daughter of him who caused to be 
inscribed on the medal which was struck on the occasion 
of the Council of Lyons—the Council which proclaimed 
the liberties of the Gallican church—Perdam Babylonis 
nomen: ‘I will destroy the name of Babylon,’ meaning 
Rome. The die in which this medal was struck is still to 
be seen in the Royal Museum at Paris. 

The memory of this excellent Princess is revered by 
the Protestants of France to this day, and with good 
reason ; for she was an ornament to the religion which 
they profess.”"* Her name may well be had in remem- 
brance by them, and should France be privileged to enjoy, 
to all the extent that virtuous Princess longed to see en- 
joyed by her, the blessings of liberty of conscience and 
.& pure scriptural faith, she will yet learn to be proud of 
this the noblest daughter of her kings. 

We have anticipated the course of events, in order to 
present a connected narrative of the Princess Renée’s 
career, and the generous influence she brought to bear, 
at so much hazard to herself, in favour of the persecuted 
protestants of France. 


* Protestantism in Italy, p, 74. 
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Political changes, and the distractions of foreign war, — 
helped to avert the terrible fury of persecution from the 
French Protestants during much of the later period of 
Henry I.’s, reign, and while he at no time showed any 
favour for them, he entered into alliances to promote his 
own ambitious ends, by which he became for a time the 
chief stay of the Protestants of Germany in their struggle 
against the Emperor Charles V. The adherents of the 
new faith, as it was styled, though old as the era of its 
Divine Founder’s sufferings at the hands of his first re- 


- jecters, failed not to take advantage of the breathing time 


which such preoccupation of their old persecutors allowed 
them. An opportunity was now found for organizing 
and constituting the system of polity which their religi- 
ous societies permanently assumed, and the great influ- 
ence exercised by Calvin’s Institutes became apparent 
from the adoption of a constitution and religious rites, 
entirely corresponding with the system set forth in that 
learned work. A Calvinist Church was now organized, for 
the first time, at Paris, for divine worship, and similar 
steps were taken in many of the chief towns of the king- 
dom, where before only a few had met under shelter of 
the night, in silence and fear, to read together the Scrip- 
tures and to pray. The pastors of the newly constituted 
church administered the sacramental rite of baptism, 
and broke bread with them in the commemorative feast 
by which the followers of Christ are taught to show forth 
his death till he come again. 

Even fashion promised for a brief period to extend its 
fickle patronage to the new faith. The psalms, which 
Mar6t had translated into verse in order to their intro- 
duction as a part of the simple worship of the Calvinistic 
Church, found favour with the courtiers. Henry II. had 
his favourite verse, and even Catherine de Medici was 
long afterwards reminded that she too had yielded to the 


_ sentimental fancy which fashion has so often substituted 
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for religion, and had made her selection from the 7th 
Psalm, whose awful warnings might well return upon her 
guilty conscience with shuddering horror. Such fickle 
favour, however, was fleeting as the morning cloud. The 
formation of a Calvinistic Church soon led to many acces- 
sions. Even the natural love of freedom, and the desire 
for knowledge and liberty of thought, drew many to favour. 
the Protestants. But their assumption of a corporate 
form, while it attracted the favour of some, excited still 
more enmity from others. At length the mob of Paris 
was roused, a house wherein above four hundred had as- . 
sembled to celebrate the Lord’s supper was assaulted, 
many were killed, and the rest were only rescued from 
the fury of the mob to be dragged to prison, and left to 
the miserable choice of being delivered over to the flames, 
or enlisting to serve as common soldiers. 

The Guist family were now rising to great power and 
influence in France. The recovery of Calais from the 
English crowned the popular triumphs of the Duke of 
Guise, and he and his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
were looked upon as the leaders of the Roman Catho- 
lic party in France. Under their influence the King was 
induced to renew the most rigorous measures for up- 
rooting heresy; and the Parliament itself having fallen 
under suspicion, the King,—acting by the advice, as it 
is said, of the Cardinal of Lorraine,—went to the Parlia- 
ment, and urged the members to give free expression 
to their opinions on the subject of religious persecu- 
tions. Some of the councillors, encouraged by the royal 
assurance that no ill will should be shown to any one who 
had embraced the opinions of “ the new faith,” gave free 
expression to their opinions, and two of them, Du Bourg 
and Du Faur, were particularly bold and uncompromising 
in their denouncement of the impolicy and guilt of those 
barbarous executions carried on under the instigation of 
the French inquisitors. The treacherous King listened 
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patiently to the sentiments he had thus suggested to the 
members of his council, and then commanding the imme- 
diate arrest of those who had honestly expressed their 
sympathy with the persecuted Protestants, he ordered 
them to be thrown into prison, and vowed he would see 
them burned before his own eyes. 

At this period negotiations had been concluded with 
the bigoted Philip II. of Spain, by which a marriage was 
arranged between him and the Princess Elizabeth, the 
unhappy daughter of Henry II. Alva, the detested 
agent of Spain, in the cruelties inflicted on the Protes- 
tants of the Netherlands, was the choice escort of the 
affianced bride, and it was suggested to Henry—it is said 
by the Cardinal of Lorraine—that the most pleasing 
spectacle with which his daughter’s espousals could be 
celebrated was the burning of some of his heretical coun-- 
cillors. Certainly no more acceptable or appropriate ex- 
hibition could have been selected for the gratification of 
the proxy of the Spanish monarch. Other and more 
knightly feats, however, preceded this horrible rite. Not 
many days after the French King’s treacherous visit to his 
Parliament, a tournament was proclaimed, wherein the 
nobles of France might display their gallantry and prowess 
in honour of the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth. King 
Henry himself entered the lists and bore off the honours 
of the joust in several contests with obsequious courtiers, 
who were too well trained in the service of royalty to 
incur the dangerous honour of foiling him in the lists. 
Elated with his success, the King at length challenged 
the Count Montgomery, a knight of Scottish descent, who 
at first declined to engage in a trial of skill, where victory 
seemed more dangerous than defeat. Urged, however, 
by the importunities of the King, the Count at length 
entered the lists, and laying his lance in rest, the comba- 
tants rushed against each other, and the Count’s lance 
entering the eye of his antagonist, Henry fell from his 
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horse and never spoke again, though he lived for some 
days. It cannot excite surprise, whatever opinion may 
be entertained on the subject by modern readers, that the 
persecuted Protestants should have regarded the fate of 
their King as an evident mark of the divine judgment for 
the base act of treachery perpetrated by him only a few 
days before, in order to place at his mercy the generous 
defenders of the persecuted at the National Council Board. ~ 
Certain it is, that whatever inference we may incline to 
draw from such an event, the sudden death of Henry II. 
arrested for a while the fury of the persecutors, and saved 
the Protestant Church from utter annihilation. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE RIVAL LEADERS. 


Oh, think, my son! how wild and vain 

Are all the dreams of earthly pride! 
Should’st thou the height of glory gain, 

What countless ills the great betide! 
Superior pomp—superior pain— 
The madness of the insatiate brain, 
That looks on earth with cruel disdain. 

DALE. 


FRANCTs, the eldest son of Henry IT., was hardly sixteen 
years of age when the sudden death of his father left the 
throne of France vacant for him. He accordingly became 
King, under the title of Francis IT. ; and, although he oecu- 
pies an insignificant place on the field of European history, 
both from his personal character and the brief period of 
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__ his reign, he possesses some interest to the British reader 
as the first husband of the beautiful but unfortunate Mary, 
Queen of Scots. They had been married when both too 
young to comprehend the nature of the ties which they 
submitted to; but sad as was the lot of the ill-fated Mary 
Stuart when left a widow by his early death, there is 
little reason to imagine that her fate would have been less 
deplorable, had he lived to make her a sharer in the vice 
and infamy of the Court over which the terrible Catherine 
de Medici was thenceforth supreme. 

By the laws of France, the young King had ceased to 
be a minor at the age of fourteen, and was accordingly 
legally capable of all the duties of the kingly office. His 
youth, however, necessarily placed him entirely under the 
control of others; and he accordingly entrusted the reins 
of government to Francis, Duke of Guise, and his brother, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, the two most determined ene- 
mies of the Protestant party in France; but who were 
more closely connected with him in consequence of his 
marriage to their niece, Mary Stuart, the daughter of 
James V. of Scotland and his second Queen, Mary of 
Guise. 

Francis II. is described by contemporary historians, in 
terms that would lead us to regard the briefness of his 
reign as a special blessing to France, were it not that his 
death brought no relief to that unhappy country from the 
horrors to which his first regal act abandoned them. He 
is characterised as a sickly youth, possessed of a cold 
heart, an infirm body, and a feeble intellect. From the 
transfer of his power to the Guises, is dated the com- 
mencement of the civil and religious wars which desolated 
France for upwards of half a century; and as his death 
effected no change on their policy, he must be regarded 
as the mere passive tool employed to forward the schemes 
of the designing leaders who acted in his name. 

During his father’s reign, two great parties had been 
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forming and acquiring consistency. The Protestants, 
(with whom were linked in sympathy and interests all whe 
desired to forward the progress of learning and the social 
improvements which were slowly being developed among 
the foremost fruits of that great change,) were increasing 
in numbers and influence, in spite of persecution. Few 
indeed had the courage which faith alone supplies, lead- 
ing them to renounce the errors and superstitions of © 
Rome, and make open profession of the gospel in defiance 
of the inquisition and the stake. Nevertheless the poli- 
tical party which ultimately assumed Protestantism as its 
basis, was extended by every act of intolerance of the 
Church, and by every excess of the luxurious and shame- 
less Court, so that the rising party gradually came to 
embrace all the most intellectual and virtuous among the 
leaders, and nearly all the sober, orderly, and intelligent 
of the community at large. The Catholic party on the 
other hand, held within their grasp the patronage and the 
influence of the Court, and the still more commanding 
power of the Church, with all the jealous oversight which 
it extended from its central throne to the Courts and Na- 
tions of Christendom. Strong as was their hold of power 
and their command of political influence, they occupied a 
precarious position, and seemed for a while more likely to 
involve the Crown in their ruin, than to triumph by the 
union which they maintained with it. 

In the very crisis produced by the clash of these rival 
parties, and when the excesses of fanatical zeal on the 
part of the Catholics had raised up a strong opposition to 
them, even among the nobles who constituted the Parlia- 
ment of France, the crown passed to a child. By the 
strange constitution of the French law of regal succession, 
Francis II., though a mere boy, and utterly incapable of 
exercising the functions of sovereignty, was yet legally 
endowed with all the powers which belong alone to the 
wisdom and experience of maturity, and was thus free to 
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select his councillors, while he remained responsible for 
their acts. No state of things could possibly offer a more 
tempting bait to the leaders of the contending parties; 
and though this imbecile heir of Henry’s crown survived 
only a few months, the age of his brothers preserved the 
same relative state of things, and left the Guises, Mont- 
morenci, and the other leaders of rival factions, free to 
battle for the right of tutoring the puppet King. 

Among the influential leaders of this period is one who 
occupies a distinguished place in the history of France, 
alike as a leader of one of its great religious parties, and 
as one of the most distinguished among its eminent civi- 
lians. Gaspard de Coligni, Seigneur de Chatillon, and 
Grand Admiral of France, occupies the place among the 
Protestants which his great rival, the Duke of Guise, held 
with the Catholic party of France. They had been early 
friends ; and the malignant personal animosity with which 
the Duke afterwards pursued his rival to the death, affords 
the most painful evidence of the vindictive cruelty of his 
disposition. Yet the Duke of Guise was renowned as a 
great military genius, and not only long the idol of the 
people for the national honours achieved by his con- 
quests, but still more the admiration of more refined and 
thinking men, for the humanity and gentleness which had 
added a lustre to his conquests. But the virtues which 
were ascribed to the soldier in his foreign campaigns alto- 
gether vanished amid the rancour of religious rivalry and 
the horrors of civil strife. We behold, both in the Duke, 
and in his brother the Cardinal, far less of the merciless 
severity that bigotry and fanaticism inspire, than of the 
unprincipled daring of ambitious selfishness, before which 
every ennobling sentiment, and every gentle feeling that 
distinguish man from the beasts, are swept away; and 
religion itself becomes a mere instrument for worldly 
aggrandisement and power. 

Gaspard de Coligni, the early friend, the formidable 
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rival, and the victim of the Duke of Guise, was the son 
of De Cologni, Marshall of France, and of Louise de Mont- 

morenci, sister to the celebrated Duke and Constable of 
that name. He had seen extensive military service ; had 
fought in the Italian campaigns under Francis I., and 
borne an honourable part in the battle of Cerisoles. By 
Henry II. he was made Colonel-General of the French 
infantry; from which he was promoted, in 1552, to the 

rank of Grand Admiral of France, one of the most emi- 

nent posts which the King had to bestow. Brantome, 

who compares the Duke and the Admiral to two dia- 

monds of the finest water, says:—“In their youth the” 
greatest friendship had subsisted between them. They 

were great companions, friends, and loving confederates, 

wearing the same dress, using the same liveries, and join- 

ing in the same parties at jousts and tournaments, mas- 

querades and runnings at the ring.” After further com- 

paring their qualities, and enlarging on their merits, he 

adds—“ But the Admiral was the more learned of the 

two; he understood and spoke Latin well; he had both 

studied and read much; he was always reading when not 

otherwise engaged; he was distinguished for honour as a 

noble, and for goodness as a man; wise, firm, prudent, 

politic, and brave ; a severe censor of public acts; one who 

loved honour, and practised virtue.” High, however, as 

these commendations are, Coligni was more than all that 

they express. 

We have hitherto viewed the progress of the French 
Reformation, and the influence of its doctrines, solely in 
their convincing and converting effects on individual 
minds. We must now, however, regard the reformers 
as a political as well as a religious party; and behold 
them exchange the arena of the schools, with their rival 
theological dogmas, or the pulpit, with its vehement 
denouncements, or gentler inculcations of virtue, piety, 
and truth, for the stormy debates of the senate, and the 
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stern arena of the baitle-field. Such a change marked 
the progress of the Reformation in every kingdom of 
Europe. While it added to the power and influence of 
the reformers, it necessarily lowered the high standard 
established by the instructions and the Seeds of their 
first confessors. The men who professed their adher- 
ence to that increasing party in the kingdom who advo- 
cated the doctrines of religious toleration and claimed an 
enlargement of the civil rights of the people, were a very 
different class from those who had manfully preached the 
doctrines of the gospel in the face of tortures and the 
stake. With many of them religion was a mere. intel- 
lectual assent to truth; and they turned their back on 
the exploded dogmas of Rome, because they could no 
longer believe in the inconsistencies and absurdities which 
the teachers of the new faith had exposed. They revolted, 
in like manner, at the assumptions of a Church, which 
having, by such teaching, been deprived of her sole 
stronghold of superstitious credulity, had no longer any 
return to offer them for the submission she exacted. 
Admiral Coligni, however, belongs to a higher class. He 
was not only a brave, virtuous, and good man, but one 
under the guidance of high principles, which had their 
origin in the most deep and fervent religious convictions. 
With him the Reformation was neither a cover for the 
furtherance of ambitious schemes, nor a mere instrument 
of political enfranchisement. He valued it as the teacher 
of virtue, the guide to piety and truth, and the revealer of 
that glorious message of God to man, by which Christ is 
made known to us as the Mediator of the New Covenant. 
The brave Coligni was a soldier of Christ, and fought the 
good fight of faith as becomes one enlisted under the 
Captain of our salvation. 

He was faithful and conscientious in every duty of life, 
labouring with all his might, and at every sacrifice, to 
advance the best interests of his country, to reconcile its 
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jarring parties, and to promote peace and concord. In 
his public capacity, as a commander, he was no less zeal- 
ous and efficient. It may appear strange to modern 
readers that the same individual should hold the appa- 
rently incompatible posts of Colonel-General of infantry, — 
and Admiral of France. Such confusion of military and 
naval duties, however, was common enough, even ata 
considerably later period in every kingdom of Europe. — 
Macaulay, writing of a period so late as the close of the 
reign of Charles II., while exposing the abuses that then 
prevailed in every branch of civil, military, and naval 
affairs, remarks :—“ Most of the ships which were afloat 
were commanded by men who had not been bred to the 
sea. This, it is true, was not an abuse introduced by the 
government of Charles. No state, ancient or modern, had, 
before that time, made a complete separation between 
the nayal and military services. In the great civilized 
nations of the old world, Cimon and Lysander, Pompey 
and Agrippa, had fought battles by sea as well as by land. 
Nor had the impulse which nautical science received at 
the close of the fifteenth century produced any material 
improvement in the division of labour. At Flodden the 
right wing of the victorious army was led by the Admi- 
ral of England. At Jarnac and Moncontour the Hugue- 
not ranks were marshalled by the Admiral of France. 
Neither John of Austria, the conqueror of Lepanto, nor 
Lord Howard of Effingham, to whose direction the marine 
of England was entrusted when the Spanish inyaders were 
approaching our shores, had received the education of a 
sailor. Raleigh, highly celebrated as a naval commander, 
had served during many years as a soldier in France, the 
Netherlands, and Ireland. Blake had distinguished him- 
self by his skilful and valiant defence of an inland town 
before he humbled the pride of Holland and of Castile on 
the ocean. Since the Restoration the same system had 
been followed. Great fleets had been entrusted to the 
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direction of Rupert and Monk; Rupert, who was re- 
nowned chiefly as a hot and daring cavalry officer, and 
Monk who, when he wanted his ship to tack to larboard, 
moved the mirth of his crew by calling out ‘ Wheel to 
the left ! 

But about this time wise men began to perceive that 
the rapid improvement, both of the art of war and of the 
art of navigation, made it necessary to draw a line 
between two professions which had hitherto been con- 
founded. Hither the command of a regiment, or the 
command of a ship, was now a matter quite sufficient to 
occupy the attention of a single mind. In the year 1672 
the French government determined to educate young 
men of good family from a very early age specially for 
the sea-service.” * 

Coligni was one of those active and generous characters, 
to whoin the love of justice and the great cause of social 
improvement are ever suggesting some new means for 
promoting the interests of society. By wise and well- 
digested regulations he introduced an entirely new system 
of rules and ordonnances into the army, the great value 
of which it is now difficult fully to appreciate. “ By their 
means,” says Brantome, “TI believe the lives of a million 
of persons have been preserved,—to say nothing of their 
properties and possessions. Till then nothing prevailed 
in the French army but pillage, robbery, brigandage, mur- 
ders, riots, and brutality, so that the companies resembled 
hordes of wild Arabs, rather than gallant soldiers.” 

It is not to be wondered at, that the character of this 
great and good man should have been distorted and 
maligned by the servile writers of France, after his own 
violent death, and the complete triumph of his enemies. 
Many of his good works, however, remain in evidence 
against his maligners, and have since found more faithful 
and impartial recorders. He was the advocate of popular 

* Macaulay’s History of England, vol. i. p. 300 
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rights and of religious toleration, at a period when few in 
his rank understood their meaning, and far fewer were 
inclined to yield to them a favourable regard. “ He is 
also,” says the author of the Reformation in France, “re- 
corded as being the first who planned an hospital for the - 
French army; and in another place he is mentioned as 
building a large meeting-house at Rouen, for the celebra- — 
tion of the Reformed worship; while the strenuous efforts 
he made at the States-General of Orleans, 1560, to obtain 
something like a regular system of representation for the 
people of France, proves the wisdom and energy of his 
political character. He was, perhaps, one of the truest 
patriots that France ever possessed; yet such is the force 
of‘religious prejudice and the injustice of history, that the 
French writers, almost without exception—save those, 
indeed, devoted to his own party—conspire in the attempt 
to cover him with obloquy, as a turbulent and ambitious 
malcontent: handing down from one to another that so- 
phistical sentence applied to him by his enemies—-that 
his greatest exploits were against his King, his religion, 
and his country. 

He was married to Charlotte de Laval, a lady devoted 
to the new religion; and it was she who established in , 
his family, what he ever afterwards maintained, a gravity 
and decorum rarely to be seen in the households of the 
nobility of his time. : 

As an example of what that sort of discipline was, 
which the members of the Reform instituted in their 
families, I will, from a contemporary author, transcribe a 
description of these domestic habits. 

‘As soon as the Admiral had quitted his bed, which in 
general was very early in the morning, and had wrapped 
his night-gown round him, he knelt down, as did his at- 
tendants, and made a prayer after the custom of the 
French Huguenot Churches; after which, while he was 
waiting for the sermon (which was preached every day, 
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accompanied with the singing of Psalms,) he gave audi- 
ence to the deputies of the churches that were sent to 
him, and employed himself in public. Occasionally he 
did business after the sermon till dinner time. When 
dinner was ready, his household servants, except those 
who were immediately employed in preparing the neces- 
saries of the table, all waited in the great hall. When — 
the table being set, the Admiral with his wife by his side 
stood at the head of it. If there had been no sermon that 
morning a Psalm was sung, and then the usual benediction 
followed ; which ceremony numbers of Germans—colonels 
and captains—as well as French officers, who were asked 
to dine with him, can witness he observed without even 
intermitting a single day—not only at his own house in 
days cf quiet, but even whilst he was with the army. 
The cloth being taken away, he rose as well as his wife 
and all his attendants, and either returned thanks him- 
self, or caused his chaplain to do.so. And having observed 
that some of his household could not regularly attend the 
prayers in the evening on account of their occupations 
and amusements, he ordered that every one of them should 
present themselves in the great hall after supper, and then 
after singing a psalm, a prayer was said.’”* 

Other characters might be mentioned in the group of 
rival leaders. The old Constable Montmorenci, who had 
been chosen by Henry II. as his prime adviser, was a 
harsh-tempered, superstitious, and narrow-minded man, 
who mingled the austerities of a blind devotion to his 
formal creed, with the cruelties of military law, in a way 
that would excite ridicule in the mind were it not for the 
suffering thereby inflicted on the victims of his austere 
severities. Nevertheless, he appears to have been more 
under the guidance of principle than any of the leaders 
who shared in the odious duties which generally devolved 
on the chief agents of the Crown. 

& IJistory of the Reformation in France, vol. i. p. 78. 
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Anthony of Bourbon, King of Navarre, has been rec-- 
koned as one of the early Protestants of France. He was, 
however, a man infirm of purpose, and under the influence 
of all the petty passions that sway a weak mind when 
elevated to power, or advanced to a situation for which 
he is naturally incapacitated. He proved, indeed, a faith- 
less friend and a mischievous enemy to the Protestant. _ 
cause, and did more to ruin France than many of its open 
and most powerful enemies. A Protestant, indeed, he 
cannot be called. His unstable mind yacillated between 
the Catholic and Protestant creeds, with all the subser- 
vient meanness of unprincipled timidity ; and his acknow- 
ledgment of the Protestant creed, and partial adherence 
to its followers, is mainly ascribable to his wife, Jeanne, 
a sincere and uncompromising adherent. 

Other females of ardent temperament and pure religious 
principles, bore a part in the rise of Protestant faith in 
France. Louis Prince de Condé, the brother of the King 
of Navarre, who far excelled him in honourable and 

emanly virtues, had for his wife Eleanor de Roye, a de- 
cided adherent of the Protestant cause, and a woman 
whose virtues gave evidence of the purity of her motives 
and the sincerity of her faith. yen Maimbourg, a Ro- 
man Catholic writer thus alludes to her: “she was a 
woman remarkable for judgment, sensibility, and virtue; 
but both she and her mother were among the most ardent 
and determined Huguenots of their time.” 

If, however, feminine virtue and fidelity lent an effiet- 
ent aid to the cause of Protestantism in France, it was 
far more than counterbalanced by the determined op- 
position which it had to encounter from one of the most 
merciless persecutors that ever dishonoured the name of 
woman. Catherine de Medici, the Queen of Henry IL., 
was the only daughter of Lorenzo de Medici, and of 
Madeline, Countess of Auvergne, and Laraquais. The 
career of this wretched woman is such as may well stifle 
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every thought of palliation, or candid examination of the 
instigations which led her onward to the perpetration of 
such diabolic deeds, as have sufficed to render her name 
for ever infamous. Nevertheless it is the duty of the 
historian calmly to weigh the evidence both of effects and 
motives, and to trace out the causes by which we may 
account for the great occurrences that stamp the charac- 
ter of anage. This seems to be rendered only the more 
needful where a woman, and a Queen, is found forgetful 
of every dictate of humanity and justice, and perpetrates 
deeds such as fiends only might be conceived capable of. 
The unhappy Queen of England, on whom posterity has 
fixed the unenviable title of Bloody Mary, has found in 
our own day an apologist, and even a panegyrist, in one 
of her own sex; and even the deeds of the more wretched 
bigot, Catherine de Medici, may admit of some explana- 
tion, though none will dare to become their apologist. 

By the death both of her father and mother, she was 
left, while of tender years under the care of guardians, 
who were careful only to turn her to the best account in 
their political schemes. She was possessed of superior 
intellect, and great personal beauty, and her marriage to 
the heir of the crown of France, was regarded by her 
friends as the highest fortune that could have been 
achieved for her. By herself it was probably regarded 
with no less pride and pleasure than by the politic 
schemers whose artful plans had effected it, since’ it pro- 
mised her not only rank and honours, but a transference 
from a position of dependence and uncertainty, in which 
she had been exposed from early childhood to many try- 
ing vicissitudes. Whatever happiness, however, she may 
have anticipated from her marriage, it proved only a 
change of mortifications and uncertainty. The perverted 
habits of the vicious Court of France, rendered the posi- 
tion of a wife almost certainly one of degradation and 
insult. Nothing, indeed, can so effectually prove tha 
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licentiousness and depravity of the Court, than the fact 
thus demonstrated beyond all question, that a woman of 
superior intelligence, great personal beauty, and a highly 
cultivated mind, who, as the slave to the vices of royalty, 
might have commanded unlimited sway, was compelled to 
submit to indignities such as the humblest wife in Britain 
would refuse to bear; when she became the consort of the — 
King of France. This must be borne in mind in judging 
of the character of Catherine de Medici. No argument 
can justify, scarce any amount of evidence can be ima- 
gined sufficient even to palliate, the deeds of atrocity and 
merciless revenge which she perpetrated; heaping dishon- 
our, unknown before, upon the gentleness and the mo-~- 
desty of woman, by showing how dreadful are the excesses 
that a woman may be capable of. Nevertheless, though 
we may not palliate the conduct of Catherine de Medici, 
we shall be able, in some degree, to discover the seeds 
that poisoned all her early years, and banished from her 
woman’s heart every trace of the universal feelings of her 
sex. 

Advanced to a throne from the haughty degradatibn of 
@ proud dependent, whose will had no part even in the 
choice of her own boasted elevation, she had scarcely for- 
got the novelty of her new position, and the dazzling 
pomp with which she had been welcomed to her adopted 
country, when she found herself hopelessly excluded from 
affection or influence by the domination of a haughty rival. 
The first years of her married life were childless, and dur- 
ing that period she is described as accepting, with hum- 
ble gratitude, from her rival, favours so insignificant, and 
so much her right, that they ought to have been received 
by her from her husband unasked. She was, however, 
queen and wife only in name. State policy had suggested 
the alliance, and political objects were sufficiently seoured 
by giving to her the name and title. During the whole 
reign of Henry the Second, Diana de Poictiers, Duchess 
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of Valentinois, engrossed all the rights and power of a 
wife and queen. Calumny, which could hardly surpass 
the truth in heaping infamy on Catherine, accuses her 
of having made way, by poison, for her husband’s acces- 
sion to the throne. In this, however, she was probably 
accused unjustly. Her degraded position in her own 
home does not seem likely to have held out the promise 
of great advantage to accrue from any addition to her 
husband’s power or honours. Of her personal charms, 
however, and her superior abilities, a variety of concurrent 
testimony leaves us no room to doubt. “She was,” says 
Brantome, “ of a beautiful, rich, and majestic figure, ex- 
tremely soft in her manners whenever she thought pro- 
per so to be; of a lively aspect, and most excellent grace. 
Her countenance sweet and agreeable; the throat excel- 
ling by its form, and the exquisite whiteness of her skin, 
her whole complexion being most fair and delicate: her 
figure, remarkable for its symmetry; for the rest she had, 
I believe, the most beautiful hand that was ever seen. 
The poets have praised Aurora for her beautiful hands, 
but I think this queen would have surpassed even her; 
and she kept this beauty to the last. 

She dressed well and superbly, and had continually new 
and pleasing inventions. I remember a picture, painted 
at Lyons, of this great queen in all her beauty, dressed 
after the French fashion, with a hat with large pearls, 
and a robe with sleeves of cloth of gold, furred with loup 
cervier—a most lively representation, with her beautiful 
face, wanting only the gift of speech, and having her 
three most lovely daughters near her. In which picture 
she took much pleasure, and all the company admiring 
and praising her beauty, M. de Nemours said, ‘ Madame, 
I see you there well pourtrayed, and your daughters do 
you honour ; for they approach, but. do not surpass you 
in beauty.’ She answered, ‘Mon cousin, you remember 
those days, and can judge whether my beauty was 
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esteemed as you say, and whether I resembled that pic- 
ture.’ And all the company began to praise and infinitely 
esteem this great loveliness, saying that the mother was 
worthy of the daughters, and the daughters of the mother. 
And these charms lasted, in great measure, till the day of 
her death. 


She was excellent- company, gay in her spirits, loving ~ 


all becoming exercise, especially dancing, in which she 
was full of grace and majesty. She loved hunting, more 
especially with Francis I. in his small hunting parties; 
and was the first inventor of the side-saddle, and practised 
horsemanship to the age of sixty years and more. Hunted 
with her husband; and if he played at the Pall Mall she 
would play too, and drew the crossbow well.”* 

This active temperament was shown in her habit of life. 
She was accustomed to rise early and spend some hours 
on horseback, and delighted to share in all the active 
sports of the age. ‘She loved all the fine arts,” says M. 
Anquetil, the author of the Spirit of the League, “ and 
was their protectress.” She had brought from Italy a 
taste for poetry, and delighted in the lascivious ballets 
and dramatic displays which were then coming into use, 
in imitation of the older mysteries with which the monks 
had been wont to instruct the people,—too often in such 
attempts converting their churches into theatres and 
schools of profanity and vice, rather than adapting dra- 
matic representations to the enlightenment of a rude age. 

With all her tastes and masculine temperament, Cathe- 
rine de Medici was a weak as well as a vicious woman. 
She had imbibed, both in Italy and France, so much of 
the spirit of duplicity and intrigue, that she could scarcely 
conceive of any means of attaining her ends wherein de- 
ceit did not play a prominent part. So faithless was she 
that it was held to be a just cause of dread to an indivi- 
dual when she bestowed on him the name of friend. And 

* Protestant Reformation in France, vol. i p. 83. 
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80 insatiable was her love of power, that this woman, who 
could cringe so servilely to the slave of her husband’s 
passions, is affirmed to have broken the spirit and weak- 
ened the intellect of her sons, by the systematic and abject 
deference and submission to her will which she compelled 
them to yield from their earliest years. A portrait of . 
Catherine accompanies the History of the Huguenots re- 
cently published, and ascribed to the pen of a gifted 
English authoress. The features are well formed, and 
though the expression in the engraving is not pleasing, 
we look in vain for the marks that such a character might 
be expected to grave in indellible lines upon the face so 
often distorted by every evil passion. The author, how- 
ever, who has studied the original painting, remarks of 
it, “the portrait of Catherine is at once a history and a 
lesson. The traces of the beauty described by Brantome 
are still to be seen; but the scowl, the dark black cloud 
that hangs over the countenance tells the tale of an evil life, 
disappointed hopes, and a conscience stained with blood.” 

Such a woman, while servilely cringing before her sup- 
planter, must have burned with indignant emotions of 
repressed ambition, and doubtless nourished then such 
feelings of revenge as helped to prepare her mind for the 
course she afterwards pursued with such unpitying firm- 
ness. The death of Henry II., however, very partially 
secured to her the position she desired. It had been too 
sudden, while her own previous position was too low, to 


enable her at once to step into power; and she was com- 


pelled to resort to her wonted duplicity to hide the extent 
of her wishes and the feelings that disappointment gave 
rise to in her ill-regulated mind. She had aspired to the 
assumption of nearly absolute sway, but she found herself 
compelled once more to give way to a rival's interest, the 
uncles of the young Queen, the hapless Mary Stuart, hav- 
ing seized on the reins of government, chiefly in right of 
their double relation to the throne. Catherine, however, 
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readily secured the exile of her former rival, the Duchess 
de Valentinois, from the Court, where she no longer pos- 
sessed the influence that had long made her supreme, and 
the Constable Montmorenci, another of her rivals, was 
ordered to hold himself in durance within his own castle 
of Chantilly. 


Others sought for power in the changes and chances ~~ 


of a court governed by a child, and various plots were 
discovered and suppressed soon after the death of the 
King. One of the strange fruits which resulted from 
these, was the turning Catherine de Medici for a time in- 
to an adherent of the Calvinistic Protestants of France. 
“A few months after the decease of Henry II., a con- 
Spiracy was discovered at Amboise, where the Court 
then resided, the motives and intent of which were never 
properly ascertained. It appears that the plan was to 
obtain possession of the person of the young king, and to 
send away the queen mother and the Guises. Admiral 
Coligny was accused of having formed this project, and 
the Prince of Condé as being secret leader of the enter- 
prise. This affair was serviceable to the ambitious views 
of the Duke of Guise, who was a second time. declared 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. However, nothing is 
more to be suspected as calumny than reports origi- 
nating in alleged conspiracies that are stifled, of which no 
proofs are adduced, and whose authors none dare to 
punish. These vague and mysterious accusations did not 
intimidate the Admiral; for at an extraordinary council 
assembled at Fontainebleau, he chose that moment to 
present a remonstrance in the name of all the Calvinists 
in the kingdom, for the purpose of obtaining liberty of 
conscience, adding, that he spoke in behalf of fifty thou- 
sand men. ‘This solicitation, which appeared more like 
a threat, irritated the Duke of Guise; who replied, that he 
would march against them one hundred thousand good 
Catholics, of whom he would take the command. 
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The result of this council was, that the states should 
be assembled at Orleans. Shortly after the Prince of 
Condé was arrested, under pretext of a new plot; he was 
tried, and sentenced to lose his head; but Olivier, the 
chancellor, by his wisdom and advice, saved the life of 
the condemned. Queen Catherine, who beheld with 
equal disquietude and jealousy the authority of the 
Guises, which augmented daily, restored the Prince of 
Condé to liberty, with a view of opposing to them a 
powerful rival, who, placing himself at the head of the 
Calvinists, would at least keep their power in equipoise. 
By this means Catherine favoured a party she dreaded, 
and from which the state had every thing to apprehend; 
she acted in opposition to the defenders of the Catholic 
faith and the rights of royalty: but the authority of the 
Guises was inimical to hers, and might overpower it.” * 

The brief reign of Francis II., was not unmarked by 
persecution and blood-shed. But the unhappy boy, in 
whose name it was perpetrated, had little share in the 
acts of his reign. Unhappily, indeed, such was the state 
of his wretched kingdom, that it had equally little to 
hope for from his life, or to fear from his death. A new 
struggle amongst the same rival disputants could only 
produce a change of persecutors. The innocent and the, 
helpless had no friend in that abandoned haunt of ambi- 
tion and sin. The King died on the 5th of December, 
1560, unregretted, probably by a single individual, save 
his young widow Mary Stuart, who, amid the overwhelm- 
ing sorrows of her long life, when wave after wave of afilic- 
tion, beat over her devoted head, and whitened the locks 
of her bright and beautiful hair with the premature 
snows of age, often looked back, with a natural regret, to 
the scenes of youthful pleasure and careless ease which 
she had enjoyed at that dissolute Court. Poor Queen, 
the lot was a sad one that left her no choice between the 
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Court of the De Medici, and the prison of Elizabeth of 
England. 

The reign of Francis was a fitting prelude to that which 
succeeded; and were it not for the darker shadows that 
enwrap the latter, he would be regarded as one of 
the most wretched of those bad kings who have. occu- 
pied the throne of France. Notwithstanding his brief » 
reign he was already detested by the people; and even 
looking back on the dark scenes of which he was the 
precursor, an intelligent French writer remarks :—“ One 
cannot reflect without an involuntary shudder upon 
those tragedies of which France might have formed the 
theatre had Francis II. lived longer. The gloomy tem- 
per of the Prince, nourished by a sickly constitution, and 
soured by the prejudices of those who surrounded him, 
was the more to be dreaded as he had naturally an im- 
mense fund of obstinacy. Accustomed to regard a por- 
tion of his family and a large part of his subjects, as 
enemies to his throne and life, it was probable each future 
day of his reign would have been marked by fresh pro- 
scriptions ; and, as bloodshed only increases the necessity 
for blood, the sovereign authority would rapidly have 
degenerated into the most sanguinary tyranny.” 

It seemed as if his death was the deliverance from a 
great national calamity. Satires, caricatures, and pas- 
quinades, testified the people’s joy, and afforded vent for 
their feelings. “The only good he ever conferred on his 
country,” says a great satirist, “was his death.” “The ° 
only one,” says another historian, “who wept his prema- 
ture death, was his beautiful wife, Mary Stuart.” His 
mother heard of his decease with more of pleasure than 
indifference ; and so slight was the tie which bound all his 
subservient and obsequious courtiers to their royal mas- 
ter, that his dead body lay dishonoured and forgot; and 
he is said to have at length owed the decencies of a fune- 
ral to an old servant, who, after nursing him as a child, 
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had been absent from the Court during his brief period 
of misrule, and alone retained for him any feelings of 
duty or regard. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CATHERINE DE MEDICI QUEEN REGENT. 


He is a violent Tyrant, surely, child; 

We know that death alone can make us free; 
His death or ours, But what can he have done 
Of deadlier outrage or worse injury ? 

Thou art unlike thyself; thine eyes shoot forth 


A wandering and strange spirit 
THE Cenc 


THE position occupied by a great nation subject to the 
absolute rule of a single individual, seems often to involve 
a strange concurrence of circumstances. Some millions 
of human beings depended for happiness, and even for 
life, on the wretched boy who passed away from earthly 
greatness to his solemn account, almost unwept by a soli- 
tary friend. A victim of despotic tyranny under the last 
of English despots, James II., when he stood on the scaf- 
fold, and under the gibbet, exclaimed among his last 
words: “I am a friend to limited monarchy. But I never 
will believe that Providence has sent a few men into the 
world ready booted and spurred to ride, and millions ready 
saddled and bridled to be ridden.” In the social progress 
of nations, however, it has most frequently happened that 
the patriarchal form of government has gradually passed 
into the despotic, leaving millions to be constrained by 
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the will of a single weak and vicious fellow-being. The 
transference of Francis’s executive power to the hands of — 
the Guises, only exposed the people to a worse despo- 
tism. Their very first proceeding showed the cruel and- 
vindictive spirit by which they were animated. Du 
Bourg, one of the imprisoned councillors, whose sole — 
crime was his having given to Henry II. conscientious _ 
advice, when urged by that monarch to speak his mind 
freely and without fear, was sentenced to death. His 
trial was conducted in utter contempt even of the forms 
of justice; and, in accordance with his sentence, he was 
hung, and his body burned. The manifest injustice of his 
trial and execution excited a very strong feeling of sym- 
pathy on his behalf. It was thought that the death of 
the King should have cancelled proceedings so faithlessly 
begun, and ominous inferences were drawn from such a 
commencement of the new reign. The judge became a ~ 
special object of popular detestation, from the personal 
enmity he had displayed at the trial. Du Bourg, on that 
occasion, had borne himself with firmness and manly 
courage, and when his judge persisted in setting at defi- 
ance every obligation of justice, he warned him that the 
day was not far distant when he would himself be sum- 
moned to stand at a tribunal where no injustice took place, — 
and where no partiality was known. The judge smiled 
contemptuously at the solemn warning of his victim, but 
very shortly afterwards he was shot, dead in the street. 
The Protestants were accused as the perpetrators of this 
deed; but though they deeply sympathized in the wrongs 
of the victim, no evidence could be discovered to impli- 
cate them in his revenge. Robert Stuart, a Scottish 
gentleman, was seized as the perpetrator of the deed, and 
tortured to compel him to confess and to betray his ac- 
complices, but he firmly adhered to his denial of guilt in 
the extremity of suffering, and escaped death, to take an 
active share in later proceedings. “The execution of Du 
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Bourg,” says the historian of the French Reformation, 
“the treacherous circumstances of whose arrest have 
been previously related, occasioned, perhaps, a greater 
sensation than all the multitude of inferior sacrifices. A 
sacredness attached to his charactor as member of the 
highest court of justice, the violation of which excited 
universal dismay. He was executed about Christmas, 
first strangled and his body burned, after a trial in which 
he displayed the utmost constancy, refusing to shelter 
himself by legal prevarications from the consequences of 
that simple declaration of his opinions which he had 
deemed it right to make. ‘ He is entitled,’ says a French 
author, ‘to rank as the most lamented among the innu- 
merable victims of that system of intolerance adopted by 
the legislation of the age.’ ”* 

Cruelties, imprisonments, confiscations, and burnings, 
followed with untiring animosity under the rule of the 
Guises. New laws were enacted, and new tribunals de- 
vised for hastening the extermination of the French Pro- 
testants. Judges were required to condemn all Luther- 
ans to death, without modifying or lessening its most 
horrible forms. Their property was ordered to be con- 
fiscated, and their houses and churches razed to the 
ground. It was thus early, indeed, that the plan was de- 
vised for utterly exterminating the adherents of the Re- 
formation in France. The simple proof of having been 
present at a private assembly of Protestants was to involve 
the punishment of death, without hope of mercy. The 
new tribunals were organized so as to carry such horrible 
laws into rigorous execution; and such was their prompt 
response to the wishes of those who had called them into 
being, that they received the name of “ Chambres Ar- 
Jentes,” “because,” says Mézeray in his History of France, 
“they burned without mercy every one they convicted.” 
[n order to excite popular prejudice against the Protes- 

® Protestant Reformation in France, vol. i. p. 110, 
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tants, the same groundless calumnies were circulated 
against them as are to be found in some of the earliest — 
Romish fathers, against the heretics whom they perse- 
cuted to the death. Infants were affirmed to form the © 
victims sacrificed by them in bloody nocturnal rites. A — 
profane caricature of the paschal feast was said to be ~ 
practised by them with swine’s flesh, and perjured wit- — 
nesses were procured to accuse them of the grossest licen- 
tiousness in their private assemblies. On such incredible — 
falsehoods hundreds of men and women were dragged to — 
prison, tried, convicted, and executed; while their whole 
property was seized, and their children were driven forth 
to perish in the streets. So intolerant was the haughty 
despotism of the Duke of Guise and his brother the Car- 
dinal, that even the courtiers, the nobles, and many of © 
the moderate Catholics, took offence at it. The Protes- 
tant party increased in strength amid all these wrongs, 
by the accession of numerous political allies. “'The more 
they suffered,” says the old French historian D’Aubigne, 
“the more they multiplied.” A book was published and 
largely circulated, entitled, “ Defenses contre les Tyrans,” 
and a revolutionary movement found favour with multi- — 
tudes, whom the lawless cruelty and uncertainty of the | 
government had goaded into rebellion against its despotic 
sway. 

Such were the causes that originated the conspiracy of 
Amboise, a movement which, if successful, might have 
changed the whole aspect of French history, but which, in 
its failure, only involved a larger number of victims in 
proscription and cruel death. It bore, indeed, too many 
of the characteristics of a proceeding originating among a 
people driven desperate by cruelty. So secretly was it 
organized that its leaders were never known, though the 
Prince of Condé is generally believed to have engaged to 
head it, under conditions that the King and royal family 
should be unharmed, and the kingly prerogatives only so 
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modified as to secure the protection of the people’s liber- 
ties by constitutional restraints. Good men shared in the 
conspiracy, actuated by such motives as have justly 
earned, in other ages and among other people, the noble 
title of Patriots. Others, however, were actuated doubt- 
less by the keenest passions of hatred and revenge; and 
had the conspirators succeeded, it way well be doubted 
whether the Protestant cause would have been honoured 
by deeds perpetrated in its name by such partizans. 
Most of its known adherents were assumed without evi- 
dence to be implicated in the conspiracy ; and the Go- 
vernment took a most fearful revenge. In the small town 
of Amboise, from whence the movement derives its naine, 
upwards of twelve hundred defenceless prisoners were 
massacred. When the executioners were weary of slay- 
ing their victims, they bound them together in couples 
and flung them into the Loire. The streets ran with 
blood. The market-place was crowded with gibbets, and 
hundreds of mangled and mutilated corpses were borne 
by the bloody waters of the Loire to the sea. Mutilations 
and tortures were employed to wring from them the names 
of their leaders and accomplices, and the utmost endea- 
vours were made, though in vain, to induce them to incul- 
pate the Colignies and the Prince of Condé. The young 
King, Francis, with the royal princes, and it is said, his 
lovely Queen, Mary Stuart, beheld, from the windows of 
the Castle of Amboise, sixteen noble victims successively 
beheaded. One of the last of them who suffered dipped 
his hand in the blood of his mangled comrades, and hold- 
ing it up to heaven, exclaimed,—‘ Lord, behold the 
blood of thy servants! wilt thou not avenge it?” Olivier, 
an unhappy apostate from the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, who, in cowardly terror, had become the servant of 
the Court, and acted as Chancellor on the occasion, was 
so horror-struck that he died within a few days, the vic- 
tim of remorse and despair. 
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Condé was arrested and condemned to death; other = 
victims were marked out for destruction. The Duke of © 
Guise is even affirmed to have said that fifty thousand 
Protestants required to be rooted out. It seemed, in- 
deed, as if the massacre of St. Bartholomew was to be — 
anticipated, and its matchless infamy added to the crimes ~ 
of this brief reign. But while the lives of thousands 
seemed to hang on the doom of relentless despots, the 
wretched King, in whose name their merciless revenge — 
was perpetrated, lay a-dying. Horrible accusations assign — 
his death to his own mother’s hand. The influence of the 
young Queen, Mary Stuart of Scotland, is assigned by 
various writers as the preponderating cause which trans- 
ferred the real power into the hands of her uncles. The 
weight of a young girl, however, not seventeen years of 
age when her youthful husband came to the throne, could ~ 
not very effectually preponderate in the councils of a court 
where the stronger-minded and less scrupulous Catherine 
de Medici had been altogether powerless during the pre- 
vious reign. It is unjust, therefore, to load her with the 
blame of the Guises’ deeds, though they used her name 
to justify their assumption of the executive administra- 
tion, by means of which they were perpetrated. Their » 
position, however, as the rulers of France, seemed firmly 
established through their near relation to the Queen; and 
Catherine de Medici beheld, with ill-concealed anger and 
disappointment, the relatives of another woman hold her 
own son’s sceptre in their grasp. The sickly and imbe- 
cile King lay a prey to disease and suffering. An abscess 
in his ear added to his other pains; and the poor bigot, in 
his extremity, despatched a band of pilgrims to the shrine 
of “ Our Lady of Cléry,” the favourite patroness of the 
infamous tyrant, Louis XI., and commissioned them to 
make a vow before her altar, that if he recovered he 
would utterly exterminate the heretics of France. 

_It may be that Catherine de Medici: feared Heaven 
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might be propitiated by such deeds, and believed that the 
exterminators of the servants of truth were doing God 
service. Or, perchance, she was guiltless of the crime 
imputed to her, and retained, as even the tigress does, 
some feelings of tenderness for her offspring; but the 
accusations preserved by history affirm that, while the 
balance hung between life and death, a poisoned dress- 
ing was applied to the abscess in the ear of Francis, and 
he died in great agony by his mother’s hand. ; 

Charles IX., a boy of ten years of age, succeeded to 
his brother’s throne ; and as his tender years placed him, 
even by the laxity of French law, in the position of a 
minor, his mother, Catherine de Medici, was appointed 
Regent, and thus achieved her long-coveted object,—the 
possession of supreme power. ‘The change seemed, for a 
time, fraught with every blessing for the nation. Mode- 
ration took the place of sanguinary tyranny; the Cardinal 
and the Duke seemed to be superseded by a power bent 
on employing the influence of the Government in pro- 
tecting the rights of individuals, and introducing, by a 
politic fusion of parties, a mutual spirit of toleration and 
good will. The Cardinal of Lorraine was succeeded by 
the Chancellor Michel de l’Hopital, a man strongly bent 
on introducing religious liberty into France. Protestant- 
ism was not only tolerated, but acquired influence and 
became the subject of courtly favour. With consummate 
duplicity, the Regent promised her favour to the most 
violent opponents, and strove in every way securely to 
establish her own power. Personal security and aggran- 
disement, however, were the sole motives by which her 
conduct was regulated. She was destitute of priaciple, 
and prepared to sacrifice all for her ambitious aims. 

“ Catherine,” says the historian of the French Refor- 
mation, “beheld herself, upon the death of her son, ele- 
vated at once into one of the most important situations 
which can fall to the lot of a human being. She stood 
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the umpire between two great factions, by that event 
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rendered pretty nearly equal in power—and held in her — 


hands the means, by the practice of wisdom, firmness, 
and justice, so to rule both, as to preserve the peace and 


ensure the well-being of the large society committed to 


her charge. But,—alas for the weakness and the wicked- 


ness of that heart to which so much influence was permit-" 


ted,—the history of the next terrible half century is but 
a picture of the consequences arising from the mistakes 
and the crimes of her unprincipled ambition, and narrow, 
vacillating policy. 

The state of parties was now as follows:—The Quises 
were established as the leaders of the high Catholic party, 
contending for the exclusion of every religion but their 
own. Their principal friends were, the Cardinal de Tour- 
non, the accomplished Duke of Nemours, Cipierre, gover- 
nor of Orleans, the Maréchal de Brissac, and the Maré 
chal de St. André,—a-man rendered highly influential by 
his splendid fortune and shining talents. The troops as- 
sembled at Orleans might be considered entirely at their 
devotion; but their general popularity was at this time 
greatly upon the decline: their violent administration, 
their warlike preparations, and, above all, the rumours 
afloat of Spanish armies assembling on the frontiers, had 
excited almost universal discontent. On the other hand, 
the King of Navarre was supported by the Chatillons, the 
Prince de Porcian, and by the whole Protestant interest; 
and, besides, was now invested with that authority which 
an unquestionable right to assume the government will 
always confer in the eyes of the multitude. 

The Queen-Mother, it is said, was at first appalled by 
the magnitude of the task before her; but was speedily 
reassured by the conduct of these redoubted rivals. 
Mutual jealousy laid them both at her feet; each ready 
to exalt a power which might serve to curb an adversary, 
or to support themselves. They vied with each other in 
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protestations of loyalty and obedience; and concurred in 
offering to her that regency which each dreaded to see in 
the hands of an antagonist. 

The Queen, with considerable dexterity, secured her 
advantages; and assumed, with the general approbation 
of all parties, the reins of government. Not to curb, with 
vigorous resolution, the rising violence of faction,—not 
with the generous design to assuage contention, allay 
divisions, and heal the broken peace—the reflections of 
a mind such as hers drew unfortunately a far different 
conclusion from the circumstances before her. She be- 
lieved she had discovered the secret of power in that 
dangerous maxim, which now, according to Davila, she 
adopted, of ‘divide and govern;’ ‘and now pouring oil, 
und now water,’ she strove to inflame those jealousies 
from whence she imagined her own strength would be 
derived.—Wicked, dangerous, and vain policy! as the 
event proved.”* 

Few changes recorded in history have been more sud- 
den, and apparently complete, than that which now~ 
appeared in France. Protestantism, which, only a few 
weeks before, was sure to expose to pillage and mur- 
der, became, on a sudden, the means of attaining Court 
favour. Hundreds, who had secretly believed in the 
truth of its doctrines, now openly professed them, while 
thousands more, without greatly troubling themselves to 
inquire into the nature of their faith, hastened to embrace 
opinions which had become fashionable and seemed about 
to become the readiest means of winning the favour of 
the Court. Like all sudden political or religious changes, 
wherein interest or influential example are the guiding 
motives, the nation flew to the opposite extreme, and 
France seemed at once to have shaken itself loose from 
the superstitious trammels of centuries. 

Fast days were now purposely chosen for feasts and 
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revels. The season of Lent was ostentatiously distin- 


guished by forbidden repasts. The superstitions of Rome Ee 


were openly denounced by preachers and laymen; and all | 
things seemed to indicate a total renouncement of papal — 
supremacy and Romish error. Those to whom all reli- 
gions were indifferent became, for a time, the most zeal- 
ous advocates and preachers of the new faith; and it found - 
very few opponents among the conscientious adherents of 
the Romish Church. 

Foremost among those who held fast to the old faith 
was the harsh and superstitious, yet conscientious and 


faithful, Constable Montmorenci. M. Bossuet, the learned — 


successor to the old see of Brigonnet, at Meaux, thus 
relates the duplicity by which the Queen Regent strove 
to carry out her infamous maxim of Policy “ divide and 
govern,” by stirring up another to assume the head of the 
party which it suited her interests for a time to disown. 
The fickle King of Navarre was then held in the interest 
of the Protestant party by the influence of his wife, and 
the regent was resolved to counteract his influence by 
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the stern old Count who had borne a prominent post under | 


former sovereigns of France. “ After relating to the 
Constable,” says Bossuet, “all that the King of Navarre 
had said, she exaggerated the pernicious intentions of 
that prince, and at the same time expressed her grief at 
not having it in her power openly to oppose him, being 
obliged to keep fair with him, on account of the King her 
sons concerns. It belonged said she, to the Constable, 
the first Christian baron, to declare for the religion of his 
ancestors, and to make himself the head of the good old 
cause. These words made an impression en the Con- 
stable; he began to reflect. on the whole conduct of the 
Princess of Bourbon, and was not long in being convinced, 
that their disputes about religion tended to the entire 
subversion of the state. The favours with which Henry 
If. had loaded him occurred to his memory; he was 
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moved to compassion on the consideration of the dangers 
to which his children, whom he called his little masters, 
were exposed in their infancy. From that moment he 
continually exclaimed against the innovations which were 
every day making in religion. Every one in his house 
echoed that name of first Christian baron, with which he 
was so much affected. He complained loudly of the 
Prince of Condé, who had Protestant meetings and ser- 
mon held in his own apartment. He did not spare the 
Admiral, his nephew, who had done the same in his, and 
called it an outrage to have their master’s religion 
preached in his own house. 

Meantime the Queen, who continued her usual dis- 
simulation, caused to mount the pulpit publicly, and in 
the King’s presence, a man more dangerous than all the 
Protestant ministers. This was the bishop of Valence, 
who, with the exterior of a churchman, and under pretext 
of reproving the abuses of the court of Rome and of the 
clergy, never failed to attack indirectly, in his usual 
manner, the doctrine of the Church. In his very first 
sermon he offended all the Roman Catholics. The Duke 
of Guise and the Constable protested never to go to such 
scandalous preachings; but the last extended his discon- 
tent to the Queen.. He considered that prelate as her 
particular confident, and made no doubt but the Queen, 
who caused him to preach, was of his sentiments. The 
complaisance which she showed for the Huguenots no 
longer appeared to him an effect of the political respect 
which she had shown him; he imagined her in good 
earnest gained over to that party, and intimately connected 
with the princes of the blood. According to him, the 
bishop of Valence was the bond of their union. He grew 
out of conceit with the Queen, and resolved not only to 
separate from the King of Navarre, as she had desired 
him, but even from herself. All his family, and all his 
friends encouraged him in that disposition, excepting the 
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Marshall de Montmorenci, who was closely connect 
with the princes, and imagined that his father’s interest 
obliged bim at least not to break with them. For why 
should he declare himself between two parties, since his” 
age and his services entitled him to the respect of both? 
Ought he not rather to suffer them to fall out, that he 
might afterward become arbiter between them by the 
authority of his office ? ~ 

This seemed a wise course; but the Constable had- 
already taken his resolution, and could now no longer — 
endure either the King of Navarre or the Queen herself. — 
Neither did he hearken to his nephews of Chatillon, ~ 
though they showed the utmost submission to him, and 
an ardent zeal for the good of the kingdom; but after 
separting from his old friends, that he might not remain 
single, he joined the Duke of Guise, upon the foundation 
of supporting in concert the Roman Catholic party. The 
Marshall de St André brought about that reconciliation, 
and all the three united together composed what the 
Protestants afterward called the Triumvirate, and which 
gave pretext for all the commotions in the kingdom. — 
Not to disgust the Queen, they were extremely careful not — 
to make their connections public; but she was too atten- 
tive to her own affairs, not to penetrate so important a 
secret; and perceiving, that by her artifices she had 
pushed the Constable farther than she intended, she 
resolved more than ever to keep fair with the Admiral 
and the Huguenots.” * 

Whatever were the motives that guided the policy of 
the Court, the Protestants appeared to have good reason 
to felicitate themselves on the accession to power of 
one to whom they owed so great a change in their favour; 
and doubtless some were then inclined to regard as one 
of the most admirable of women, her whom all history 
agrees in holding in detestation as a dishonour to the 
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human race. Her policy for a time produced only 
liberty and peace. By a decree adopted by the Parlia- 
ment.in 1561, the Protestants were indeed forbidden to 
assemble for public worship; but the same enactment 
suspended all proceedings against them, and they were 
encouraged to expect the utmost freedom and toleration 
for their faith. 

One of the first proceedings of De l’Hopital was to 
‘procure the concurrence of the Queen Regent to the as- 
sembly of the States-General. A period of nearly eighty 
years had elapsed since that great national assembly had 
been summoned to deliberate on the affairs of the natin. 
Already in France the representative institutions, which 
for so long a period preserved a counterpoise to kingly 
power among the western nations of Europe, were falling 
into disuse. The Crown had become sole master of large 
standing armies, originally organized to crush opposing ri- 
yals, but no less powerful and effective in arresting every 
popular movement. It was characteristic, and worthy of 
the increasing influence of the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, that their first fruit should manifest itself in a re- 
turn to popular institutions. 

The scheme of government adopted by the Regent, to 
rule supreme by means of the divisions of her subjects, 
required no great exertion to produce its first fruits. 
After the usual formalities, and an opening address, the 
States-General proceeded to the choice of an orator or 
speaker, and it speedily became appareut how irrecon- 
cileable were the elements of strife which it contained. 
The clergy unanimously fixed their choice on the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, and sent a deputation of their number to in- 
vite the concurrence of the other orders in their choice. 
Their refusal was couched in terms sufficiently expressive 
of the contradictory elements that were at work. “ They 
could not,” they said, “with propriety, select as their 
organ one they might find themselves under the necessity 
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of impeaching;” and, accordingly, the nobles and the 
Third Estate proceeded to choose orators for themselves. 
The nobles selected Jacques du Tilly, Baron de Beaufort; 
and the commoners fixed their choice on Jean l’Auge, an 
advocate of Bordeaux. i 

By this division the States were separated into three 
distinct Chambers, like our own early English Parliaments, 
and their differences seemed at first to promise the most 
beneficial results. The Cardinal finding himself entirely 
unsupported by the nobles and the Third Estate, declined 
to become the Speaker of the clergy, and they selected 
in his place Jean Quentin, Canon of Notre Dame. But 
the nobles and commoners still maintained a united front 
in opposition to the clergy, and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
probably fearing the results of such a combined attack, 
withdrew altogether from Orleans, where the assembly 
then sat, on pretence of accompanying his niece, Mary 
Stuart, the widow of Francis I., who was about to return 
to her own kingdom of Scotland. How happily might the 
results have proved, both for herself and her native coun- 
try, had she,—like the Princess Renée and poor Anne 
Boleyne, as well as other noble ladies who had come 
within the influence of that dissolute Court,—borne back 
with her the seeds of gospel truth, which were then fruc- 
tifying in vigorous but unpruned luxuriance, among her 
rude Scottish subjects. But God’s ways are not as our 
ways. He has worked out for Scotland and for England 
too, a great deliverance, while France has been left, in the 
freedom of her own unregenerate will, to sow the wind 
and to reap the whirlwind. 

The division on the choice of a Speaker was only an 
evidence and trial of the strength of parties. The Estates 
soon manifested equally decided division of opinion on 
more practical questions. The Regent laid the plan of 
the new government before them for the purpose of 
receiving their formal approbation, and was heartily re- 
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sponded to by the clergy. But the other two estates 
complained indignantly of the whole proceeding as an 
undisguised insult, and claimed it as their own exclusive 
privilege to nominate a council of Regency. It was the 
desire of many of them that the King of Navarre should 
have been appointed Regent from the first, and the more 
zealous adherents of the Protestant party not only de- 
manded that a large share of power should be alloted to 
him, and especially a considerable control over the finances, 
but also murmured loudly at the number of ecclesiastics 
admitted to the Council of Government. 

_ The zeal of the Protestants at once aroused the Catho- 
lies to adopt equally vigorous measures, and to engage 
the co-operation of the Government in counteracting the 
proceedings of their opponents. Those who desired to 
infuse into the Council of Regency more liberal elements 
procured the presentation of. petitions, which demanded 
that the Provincial Assemblies should be convened to 
advise their representatives on the question of the re- 
gency. But this, and many subsequent addresses and 
petitions, were scornfully rejected by the Queen Regent, 
who commanded the Estates to proceed to the despatch 
of business. Their mode of proceeding must have -been 
peculiarly gratifying to the Queen Regent. They imme- 
diately turned their attention to the discussion of public 
grievances, and took up, as the first and most important 
question, the subject of religious liberty. The Catholic 
party, still under the leadership of the Duke of Guise, 
advocated the maintenance and execution of all the laws 
in force during the preceding reign against heretics; while 
their opponents demanded a comprehensive toleration for 
all denominations of Christians; adding, however, a sav- 
ing clause sufficiently characteristic of the very imperfect 
ideas of true liberty of conscience entertained by the most 
liberal and enlightened men of that age. He defined as 
the simple test of those who should be comprehended 
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within their scheme of toleration, all who adhered to the 
Apostle’s Creed, leaving “the penal inflictions for athe- 
ists, anabaptists, and similar monsters!” 

In this, however, the Protestants of France in no way 
differed from those of the other kingdoms of Europe. 
The desire for an absolute and well defined uniformity 


long held possession of the minds of men, even while 


actuated by true religion and Christian charity. The 
Puritans of England, while demanding from their con- 
forming brethren the abrogation of many objectionable 
ceremonies and requirements in dress and gestures, coin- 
cided most cordially with their own oppressors, in refus- 
ing to concede either to the Roman Catholics, or to the 
smaller and more straitened sects of Protestant dissent- 
ers, the liberty of conscience they demanded as their own 
undoubted right. It is folly for the historian to dwell on 
such a universal spirit of intolerance, as though it was 
peculiar to one sect or party. It results from the same 
evil passions of human nature, from whence spring pride, 
tyranny, and lawless ambition. The long night of the 
middle ages admitted of its growth unchecked; and we 
charge it now as an evil inherent in the Romish Church, 
not because that Church has been solitary in its manifes- 


tation, but because she alone has persisted in maintaining | 


it as a right and duty of the Church; claiming, in consist- 
ent accordance with her assumption of infallibility, to 
mete now the same measure to others as she did in the 
days of Hildebrand’s unchallenged papal tiara, or Paul 
Third’s invincible papal sword. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


PAPISTS AND HUGUENOTS. 


God hath no daysman in the Anointed’s place; 

Virgin, or saintly host, to stand between 

The living and the dead, were but to stay 

The wide embrace of mercy, limitless 

As sinners’ need. The Immaculate hath ta’en 

Our sins, and blotted all our guilt away. 

By his one sacrifice the work is done, 

Nor needs there daily offering to be made, 

The mockery of your mass, in sight of Him, 

The Almighty, who so freely gave his Son, 

And Him on whom the chastisement was laid. 
D'Lema. 


Many incidents in the proceedings of the first session of 
the States-General at Orleans, reveal how wide-spread 
was the influence of Protestantism in France. The cruel- 
ties, persecutions, and martyrdoms of the preceding reign, 
so far from extinguishing the dissenters from Romish dog- 
mas, had excited inquiry in the minds of thousands, who, 
but for such, might, in all human probability, have died 
in the faith of the Church of Rome, without ever having 
questioned one of its tenets. Churches now sprung up 
in every department of France. Christian communities 
were formed of those who before had met in secrecy and 
terror, under cloud of night, and in caves or the recesses 
of woods; and many more came forward to add them- 
selves to their numbers. They soon acquired confidence 
to demand an equality of rights with their Catholic fel- 
low-subjects. A deputation of the principal ministers of 
the Reformed Churches presented a petition to the King, 
remonstrating against some undue abridgements of their 
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political rights, while they demanded the free use of their 
places of worship, and liberty to conduct their religious 
services without molestation or interference. ' 

The change, indeed, was altogether remarkable, and 
seemed to point to the sudden and early death of Francis — 
IL. as a most providential arrest of the persecutor in his — 
high career of exterminating vengeance against all who 
dared to exercise the right of private judgment, or chal- — 
lenge the most preposterous dogmas of the Romish Church. 
There is no mode of studying history more useful, or in- — 
deed more necessary for the right understanding of it, 
than the comparison of contemporary events. If the cir- 
cumstances of France are compared with those of Eng- 
land at this period, we shall find such a resemblance be- 
tween them in many respects as is well calculated to make 
us pause, while we consider how much we owe to God. 
An overruling Providence has guided our upward progress 
and led us on to liberty and light, strikingly contrasting 
with the course of events by which the neighbouring 
kingdom of France was hurled from her position of high 
hope, and left to struggle onward through devious paths, 
chasing a vain phantom of ambition and fruitless conquest, 
while the great mass of the people were abandoned to 
ignorance and misery. 

The following narratives of the state of things in France 
and England in the year 1561, written by two authors 
differing in opinion on many points, and who penned these 
accounts of contemporary history without any reference 
to each other, will abundantly illustrate the coincidence 
fraught with so great a lesson to us. “The year 1561,” 
says the author of the Reformation in France, “is marked 
by the dawn, too soon obscured, of just views, enlarged 
principles, and a righteous administration of affairs. The 
progress made by De l’Hopital and Coligny in establish- 
ing a wise and merciful system of government, and in 
pacifying religious differences, proves how much may be 
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effected by virtuous exertion, in the course even of one 

_ short twelvemonths. Common views and principles had 
united these great men in ties, which subsequent events 
might weaken, but could never entirely dissolve;.and they 
now heartily co-operated in the great design of restoring 
health, tranquillity, and vigour, to a distracted and sink- 
ing state. 

The two leading objects which occupied their attention 
were, to establish toleration by relieving the Protestants 
from their civil disabilities, and from the pains and penal- 
ties which oppressed them; and, by a severe and equal 
administration of justice, to restrain those disorders among 
the lower classes, which kept the country in perpetual 
confusion. A third object—great as it is in ours, yet far 
less important in their eyes—was to ensure a permanent 
representation to France. 

The steps taken by the Chancellor, in pursuance of his 
grand design of establishing toleration, are gradual and 
timid, and mark the difficulties which lay in his way. 
On the 7th of January we find a secret order directed to 
the Parliament of Paris, commanding the release of all 
prisoners in confinement on account of their religion. 
This order is accompanied with a recommendation to keep 
it a secret for fear of exciting scandal. Towards the end 
of the month an edict is openly issued to the same effect 
as the private order. This is to be remarked as the first 
public act of legislation favourable to the Protestants. 

This is followed in April by one still more favourable. 
In this it was forbidden, under pain of death, to employ 
the injurious appellations of Papist or Huguenot; or to 
violate the security of private houses under pretence of 
preventing religious assemblies. Persons imprisoned on 
account of religion were to be set at liberty; goods, 
houses, and lands to be restored; lastly, those banished 
on account of religion, to be allowed to return and resume 
their estates; provided they lived externally as Catholics. 
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These measures were not effected without difficulty; ‘a 


the Parliament of Paris met every proposal for qualifying 
the laws upon religion, with the most determined opposi- 
tion; and it was vain to expect that the edict of April 
tae be registered. The Chancellor, therefore, some- 
what irregularly, addressed the ordonnance at once to the” 
inferior provincial courts, by which expedient he procured 
the immediate relief of the Protestants, though not, as he 
fondly expected, the tranquillity of the country. 

Encouraged by this protection, the Reformed began to 
excite attention by their numerous and frequent assem- 
blies. ‘They discovered themselves frankly about reli- 
gion,’ says Castlenau; ‘they assembled in houses, where 
they baptized, celebrated the Lord’s supper and mar- 
riages, and offered prayers, according to the manner of 
Geneva—very different from those of Augsburg, which 
many thought it would be better to admit into France, if 
there was a necessity for either, rather than to allow the 
entrance of the sect of Calvin—who had, said they, more 
ignorance and passion than religion. Soon after, the as- 
semblies became so large that private houses could not 
contain them,’ He adds, ‘The ministers were, for the 
most part, ignorant, and grossiers, with little knowledge 
or doctrine beyond that of the prayers and catechisms 
printed at Geneva. The most learned and clever had been 
banished or executed.” * 

The peculiar circumstances in which the Queen Regent 
stood while seeking the attainment of her sole object, the 
possession of absolute power, differed considerably from 
Queen Elizabeth of England, who was much more bound 
by personal interest to the Protestant cause. Both, how- 
ever, succeeded to power during the strong reaction con- 
sequent on a frightful and bloody season of religious per- 
secution, and both availed themselves of the divisions of 
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parties, and the prejudices of the popular bias, to achieve 
their own objects. 

It is not intended to compare the two Queens, as though 
Elizabeth could be justly ranked along with her shame- 
less and merciless contemporary; but the following ac- 
count of England, in the same year above referred to by 
the historian of France, is well calculated to excite grave 
reflections while marking their many points of agree- 
ment, notwithstanding all the difference in the circum- 
stances, both of rulers and people, in these neighbouring 
nations. “A considerable advance,” says Dr Price, in 
his History of Protestant Nonconformity, “had now been 
made towards completing the reformation which Eliza- 
beth and her advisers projected. The supremacy of the 
Church was transferred from the Pope to the Queen, the 
public offices of worship were revised and translated into 
the English tongue, the bishoprics were filled with learned 
and zealous men, and the royal injunctions were sent 
through the land. The doctrines of the Church had not 
yet been set forth. Any articles embodying them, must, 
of necessity, be approved by the Convocation ; and it was 
probably felt not to be safe, as yet, to trust to the com- 
pliance of that body. In the mean time, the bishops set 
forth A declaration of certain principal articles of religion, 
which the clergy in entering on their livings were required 
to read publicly, with the following protestation: ‘These 
things above rehearsed, though they be appointed by 
common order, yet do I, without all compulsion, with 
freedom of mind and conscience, from the bottom of my 
heart, and upon most sure persuasion, acknowledge to be 
true and agreeable to God’s Word.’ 

The restorers of the Reformed Church of England now 
probably rejoiced in the success of their labours, and 
looked forward to a season of tranquility and enjoyment. 
They had surmounted the difficulties which encompassed 
them at the Queen’s accession. The strength of the papal 
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party was broken; and all the offices of emolument, ho- — 


nour, and influence, were in the hands of the Protestants. 
The dangers anticipated from the violence and bigotry of 


the Catholics had been avoided by the sagacity of the - 


Queen’s ministers; and no other enemy appeared to dis- 


turb the peace, much less to endanger the safety, of the . 3 


infant Church. But in the midst of these appearances of 
serenity, there were some circumstances to induce the 
apprehension of coming evil. A sagacious by-stander, 
acquainted with the character of religious revolutions, 
and the force of moral conviction, could scarcely have 
failed to anticipate events similar to those which shortly 
occurred. The new Church failed to realize the hopes of 
the most zealous and uncompromising reformers. Hay- 
ing worked out their own deliverance from the trammels 
of superstition, they regretted to see so many vestiges of 
it retained in the services of the Church. This they re- 
garded as an act of temporizing policy, unworthy of the 
character of reformers, and injurious to the interests of 


truth. They had been foremost in their opposition to. 


Popery; and the same zeal still animated their hearts, and 
was ready to lead them to fresh combats. The presence 
of the common foe restrained their ardour for a time. 
Their complaints were consequently uttered in whispers; 
but when once the fear of Popery was removed, they 
spoke with a voice which betokened determination, and 
which it would have been wise in their rulers to have 
respected. But the Queen inherited too much of her 
father’s temper to modify her institutions in conformity 
with the wishes or principles of refractory subjects; and 
her divines were too servile to hazard her displeasure by 
enforcing the course which their own judgments ap- 
proved, and which duty rendered incumbent. The Church 
was thus deprived of the services of many whose learn- 
ing, piety, and diligence, would have done her honour, 
They objected to her terms of conformity, and preferred 
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submitting to penury and reproach, rather than incur the 
burden of an accusing conscience. Nor was the Church 
in a condition to lose their aid without injury. It was 
greatly deficient in able and pious ministers. The clergy 
were for the most part grossly ignorant, of secular dispo- 
sitions, and secretly favourable to Popery. To so great 
an extent was the want of adequate instructors felt, that 
Strype tells us, ‘the bishops were fain to take many lay- 
men that had little more learning than ability of reading 
well, and of good lives and conversations; and to ordain 
them only to read the service and the homilies to the peo- 


- ple in the Church, till others could be procured.’ ”* 


The conclusion, in both cases, exactly corresponds. 
The most learned and able preachers had been banished 
or executed. 

The order against the employment of the opprobrious 
terms of Papist or Huguenot, issued by the French Chan- 
cellor, shows the honest desire that was felt to moderate 
the mutual animosity that party spirit gaye rise to ; though 
the penalty of death which was adjudged to all who should 
infringe the order abundantly shows the harsh character 
of the period, and the cruel expedients that suggested 
themselves to men of every party as the readiest means 
of securing obedience, and accomplishing the purposes 
they had in view. Various derivations have been assign- 
ed to account for the term of distinction applied to the 
French Protestants. Sismondi derives it from the Ger- 
man, and denies that it was originally used as a term of 
reproach. - The edict of pacification, however, referred to 
above, evidently points it out as an offensive and irritat- 
ing name, the use of which was calculated to excite ani- 
mosity in the minds of the Protestants, although it came 
afterwards, like the English name of Puritan, and many 
similar sectarian epithets, to be adopted by its objects 
as aterm of honourable distinction. The derivation as 
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signed for it by De Thou, is that which has been most _ 

generally accepted as correct. “At Tours,” says he, 
“the religious first began to be known by the name, 
at once odious and ridiculous, of Huguenots, .... . 
of which this is the origin. As in all our towns they 
have their particular names for the fairies, hobgoblins, — 
spirits, and other imaginary beings, about whom old 

women’s tales are told to frighten children; so at Tours, 

King Hugo is famous, who is said to ride about the pre- 
cinets by night, and plunder all he meets ; from him they 

were called Huguenots; because they assembled secretly 

in those places, and by night, for the purpose of hearing 

sermons, and for prayer, which at this time it was not 

lawful to do.” 

Whatever truth there may be in this popular legend, it 
seems indisputable that the term was applied as an insult 
by Roman Catholics to Protestants; and it was not till 
the success of the latter, and their organization into a 
strong party, had blunted the edge of such a weapon, that 
it began to be received among themselves as an honoura- 
ble name. 

Party spirit, however, was not easily restrained at a « 
period of such excitement. The Chancellor de Hopital — 
urged on all within his influence to adopt conciliatory and 
pacific measures, by which means he offended the ambi- 
tious partizans and intriguers of all parties, and won the 
appreciation of only a few of the wisest and most impar- 
tial of his contemporaries, without being able to affect the 
course of government, or the relation of opposing sects, 
by his own liberal spirit. The King of Navarre, who was 
unworthy of great reliance, was looked upon as a decided 
favourer of the Huguenots, and as such had been selected 
by the leaders of the liberal party as the fittest for the 
office of Regent. To him, therefore, as well as to the 
party which he favoured, the self-elected Regent, Cathe- 
rine de Medici, was not likely to bear at heart very 
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friendly feelings. Nevertheless these two openly pro- 
fessed a union, so zealous and so practical in its bearings, 
that the Duke of Guise, the Constable Montmorenci, and 
the Marshal de Saint Andri entered into a league for.the 
defence of the Roman Catholic religion against the dan- 
gers with which it was menaced, which occupies an omi- 
nous prominence in the history of France, under its popu- 
lar title of the Triumvirate. 

The Assembly of the States-General at Orleans, though 
it contributed little towards the furtherance of the objects 
desired by the liberal party, nevertheless contributed to 
infuse confidence into their proceedings, by the opportu- 
nity it afforded for the expression of opinions by men of 
weight and political influence, favourable to a wise sys- 
tem of toleration and the establishment of liberal political 
institutions. Free institutions, which should take from 
the power of the Sovereign, and from the spoils of the 
Court, to enlarge the privileges, and increase the happi- 
ness of the people, were little likely to win the favour of 
Catherine de Medici. It was not, however, a thing at all 
impossible at that time that she should ally herself to the 
Protestant cause. She was, in reality, of no religion; her 
only desire was to obtain absolute power; and her whole 
art was employed in conciliating the rival leaders, until 
she could determine which of the two parties she could 
most safely renounce. Had the Protestants been able to 
maintain such a front against the Duke of Guise, as ren- 
dered their triumph secure, history might have had to 
record the name of Catherine de Medici among the Pro- 
testant rulers of France, and the darkest tragedy of the 
nation’s history might have remained unperpetrated. Pro- 
testantism, however, would have sacrificed much by such 
an alliance. The gain could only have been her’s whose 
name it rescued from an infamy unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of mankind, 

One effect of the free discussions in the Assembly at 
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Orleans was, that, even where the people still clung to 
the established faith, they protested against its gross 
abuses, and loudly complained of the excesses and. im- 
morality of the clergy. The representatives in the As- 
sembly of the States-General had decried the ignorance 
and hicentiousness of the religious orders, and demanded — 
that their superfluous wealth should be employed to pay 
off the national debts, and the remainder more equally 
divided among the working clergy. The ecclesiastical, 
no less than the civil power, felt at this crisis how uncer- 
tain was the course that future events were likely to take; 
and they now sought to propitiate the favour of the 
Crown, by engaging to furnish to the King a gratuitous 
offering of a large sum from their own revenues, payable 
within ten years, and which was readily accepted by the 
Court. This, however, though it abundantly satisfied the 
Regent, was of little avail in satisfying the people. The 
necessity of reform was as loudly urged as ever; anda 
General Council was proposed, and almost unanimously 
demanded, for the purpose of considering the questions 
in dispute. 

The celebrated conference of Poissy was the result of . 
the general excitement and desire for reform. The almost 
unanimous demand had been for a General Council, but 
the Pope had already become heartily wearied of the 
Council of Trent, originally convened for the same object, 
and strenuously opposed the summoning of another. A 
conference was therefore decided upon, at which the 
leaders of the Roman Catholic and the Reformed Churches 
of France should discuss their differences in the presence 
of the Court, and endeavour to agree upon some terms of 
peace. 

The hope of any effective compromise between such 
irreconcileable elements was altogether vain. The extent 
of reform demanded by the adherents of the new faith, 
was such as lordly and licentious priests could only re- 
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gard with hatred and abhorrence, while the sole conces- 
sions the adherents of Rome dreamt of were such as 
should reclaim the Protestants to the corrupt faith and 
the erring Church they were constrained by their con- 
science to abandon. 

An early French print preserves to us some idea of 
“the colloquy of Poissy,” by means of a quaint bird’s-eye 
view of the assembled controversialists, umpires, and spec- 
tators, of that religious discussion. The conference took 
place in the refectory of one of the largest convents at 
Poissy, on the 9th of September 1561. The young King 
presided, with his mother, the Queen Regent, on his left; 
and beside or behind them are represented in the old print, 
the princes, princesses, knights, and ladies of the Court, 


_ who formed the brilliant assemblage round the throne on 


that occasion. The King and Queen of Navarre, the 
Duke of Orleans, and the Princess Marguerite, then a 
mere child, formed a part of the assembled auditors of 
that discussion; while, with a more marked recognition 
of received distinctions than seemed consistent with the 
promise of impartiality, six cardinals and thirty-six 
bishops, arrayed in their gorgeous ecclesiastical habili- 
ments, were accommodated on either side, within the 
same guarded enclosure wherein the King and nobles 
were seated. Behind the princes and bishops of the 
Church, appeared a number of the most celebrated doctors 
of theology ; but though the area was crowded with spec- 
tators, no representatives of the Reformers were to be 
seen. When the young King rose and addressed the as- 
sembly in a few words, which he had doubtless been pre- 
viously taught for the occasion. He set before them the 
object of their assembling together, informing them that 
they were expected to adopt some acceptable mode for re- 
forming the Church, andto agree to some definite opinion on 
matters of faith, which should put an end to the prevail- 
ing differences, and bring all men to unanimity of opinion. 
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The Chancellor De l’Hopital then addressed the assem- 
bly, recounting the divisions and strife that had afflicted 
the kingdom, and involved such multitudes in suffering 
and cruel deaths during the previous reign. It had, he — 
said, been resolved upon, as an effectual remedy for this 
state of things, to call together the most learned among ~ 
the adherents of the old and the new faith, that they 
might confer together; and, if possible, either convince the 
new dissentients of error, or adopt some terms of agree- 
ment acceptable to both. The Chancellor further stated, 
“that safe-conducts, therefore, had been transmitted to 
the ministers of the pretended Reform, inviting them to 
repair to St. Germains; in consequence of which they 
were at this moment assembled, and waiting till it should 
please the Council to give them audience. He finished 
his speech with enumerating the advantages possessed by 
a National over a General Council. This part of his 
harangue gave offence to the Cardinal de Tournon, and 
he demanded a copy of the words in writing, that he 
might consider and answer them; but De l’Hopital, aware 
that he might be brought under an ecclesiastical censure 
for the sentiments he expressed upon general Councils of 
the Church, evaded the request by saying, that he spoke 
as usual without preparation, and that he had not his 
speech set down in writing.” 

It was not till all these preliminaries had been gone 
through, so obviously marking the preponderating influ- 
ence of the Romish clergy, that the captain of the guards 
received orders to admit the representatives of the Re- 
formed party. The appearance of these contrasted, no 
less strikingly than their treatment, with the imposing 
ranks of dignitaries and learned doctors, arrayed to 
uphold the ancient Church. They consisted of a body 
of the Reformed ministers, dressed in their simple black 
gowns, and escorted by a small party of gentlemen of the 
Court who had the courage to range themselves on their 
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side. They were not admitted within the enclosure where- 
in both the umpires and the advocates of the old faith 
were accommodated, but were required to remain stand- 
ing as they entered, while Beza, the celebrated reformer, 
addressed himself to that august assembly on behalf of 
his party. 

Marked as is the contrast between the treatment of the 
rival leaders in this conference, it presented a striking 
change in favour of the reformers, and shows how little 
France was at that time outstripped by other nations of 
Europe, who have since left her so far behind in the race. 
Switzerland and Germany were struggling in uncer- 
tainty, amid division and strife as unpromising as any 
that was then apparent in France. England, after a per- 
secution no less fierce and deadly, and much longer pro- 
tracted, than that which had desolated France during 
the preceding reign, was only discussing the terms of set- 
tlement with the new sovereign; while Scotland—whither 
the widowed Queen of Francis II. had just returned to 
assume the sceptre which death had snatched from the 
vigorous hand of her mother, the Regent Mary de Guise, 
—was only pausing, after the throes of civil war, to 
renew the fierce and deadly struggle. The more we exa- 
mine the contemporary history of other nations and com- 
pare it with our own, the more will we learn to renounce 
all pride and vain-glorious boasting, and acknowledge the 
hand of God in the progress of events by which our 
national liberties and privileges have been secured. 

Beza addressed the King in brief and conciliatory 
terms, and besought his Majesty that it might not be 
taken amiss, if, in the attempt to fulfil duties s0 moment- 
ous in their consequences, and for which he felt himself 
so inadequately endowed, he besought the assistance of 
the great Father of lights to inform his mind, and give him 
wisdom and understanding equal to the responsible under- 
taking now committed to him in the name of the Protest- 
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ant Church of France. Gentle, however, and moderate, 
as Beza appears in the first steps by which he sought 
both to win the favour of the umpires, and to exhibit the — 
spirit of Protestantism in its true light, as a principle _ 
informed by the spiritual life of Christianity, he wags 
addressing himself to an audience who were prepared to — 
receive any concessions he might offer, but who hardly 
admitted the idea of concession on their parts. So — 
strongly is this apparent that a modern English writer’ 
refers to this Conference in terms which seem to take 
for granted that the Calvinists were only assembled to 
make concessions, and the Roman Catholics to receive 
them. “The Conference of Poissy,” says the author of 
the Memoirs of Henry the Great, “‘ was an assembly at 
which the bishops and doctors were to hear the Calvin- 
ists, with the intention of refuting, and in the hope of 
enlightening them. These were, in fact, two armies in 
presence of each other, determined to combat, and re- 
solved not to yield a single point. Men of high reputa- 
tion, assembled to pronounce publicly upon oratorical 
harangues, necessarily possess an emulation to know, and 
a species of eloquence that is very prejudicial in import- 
ant. affairs. The Calvinist ministers boldly demanded 
that the bishops should not assist at the conferences as 
judges, but merely as parties. The Queen gave for 
answer that the King would preside: an equivocal reply, 
which held out a prospect of equality to the Calvinists 
without annihilating the superiority of the bishops. These 
precautions, however, were only fatal condescensions, 
which weakened, in the eyes of the Huguenots, the 
majesty of the Catholic faith and the royal authority.” | 
“The most celebrated of the Protestant orators,” this 
partial writer adds, “was Beza, an ingenious sophist, who 
was combated by the eloquence of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, and Claude d’Espence, doctor in theology, a man of 
profound erudition, rare sagacity, and the first theologian 
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of his age. These conferences produced no other effect 
than that of exasperating the Cathclics, and increasing 
the audacity of the Calvinists. When we consider that 
they were all leaders of new doctrines, on examining 
their lives, and studying their characters, there can be 
little doubt but religion merely served as a pretext to 
conceal their aspiring designs. These sects appear to 
have been formed in a spirit of ambition and independ- 
ence; by exalted sentiments, afterwards buoyed up by 
pride, emboldened by success, and envenomed by reverses 
and persecutions. If these unfortunate disputes inun- 
dated France with blood, we must not regard religion as 
the cause, which shuns and reprehends all the iniquities 
they produced; but attribute the result to turbulent pas- 
sions, that aimed at nothing less than breaking through 
the barriers of social order, and disuniting the most sacred 
ties.”* , 

The appearance, however, which Beza made on this 
occasion, justifies his being spoken of in very different 
terms than that of an ingenious sophist. He appears, 
indeed, to have been guided by Christian wisdom and 
prudence in the whole discussion, in so much so that even 
the Queen Regent, while condemning his opinions, was 
constrained to acknowledge his gentleness and moderation. 
The following is the interesting account which the careful 
historian of the Reformation in France has furnished of 
Beza’s proceedings :—“ Falling upon his knees, while all 
his colleagues reverently followed his example, he began 
an earnest and humble prayer to God;—and as he pro- 
ceeded, the hearts of all present were melted. He 
enumerated, without bitterness, the past afflictions of his 
brethren and sisters in the faith, and their present and 
manifold sufferings and perils. He enlarged upon the 
hopes to which the accession of a young king, surrounded 
by wise councillors, gave rise: and he prayed to the Al- 

© Memoirs of Henry the Great, yol. i p, 18. 
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mighty Father of them all, to strengthen by his grace, 
the first beams of light and consolation which had risen _ 
upon the long darkness of forty years. He pleaded his 
own readiness to receive in candour and humility, any — 
new instruction which this conference might lay open to” 
his soul, as well as his constancy to defend those truths, — 
to the knowledge of which it had pleased God to call him. 
And he prayed the All-wise to purify his lips and his 
heart, and to inspire him with words such as might best 
maintain the truth in Christ, and contribute to the repose 
of his afflicted country. 

This prayer—still more, perhaps, the softness yet deep 
earnestness of the tone and manner with which it was 
delivered, inclined all hearts to look upon him with 
favour ; and the spectators scarcely could bring themselves 
to believe, that the men who inspired them with so much 
admiration were the same detested and impious heretics 
whom, only the evening before, they had regarded as 
little less than monsters. 

Beza then, rising from his knees, commenced his argu- 
ment, of which Catherine, in a letter to the Bishop of 
Rennes, then ambassador at the Court of Vienna, thus 
speaks: ‘He began his remonstrance, and continued it 
long, in gentle and moderate terms; often submitting, 
that, if from holy Scripture it could be proved that he 
erred in any matter, he was ready to yield to truth; but, 
falling at last upon the subject of the Lord’s supper, he 
forgot himself in a comparison so absurd, and so offensive 
to all present, that I was upon the point. of commanding 
him to be silent. But considering, that as it is their cus- 
tom to take advantage of every thing for the confirmation 
of their doctrine, they might turn this interruption to 
their own advantage, I suffered him to proceed.’ The 
harangue of Beza was, in truth, on every other point pru- 
dent and moderate. He rapidly enumerated the differ- 
ences that lay between the two religions; occupying him- 
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self rather in defending his own opinions, than in attack- 
ing those of his adversaries, and carefully avoiding every 
expression that might engender heat or bitterness. This 
discourse, in matter, method, and eloquence, was far be- 
beyond the age, and was listened to in profound silence, 
and with the deepest interest, until, when he came to give 
an account of the opinions held by himself and his bro- 
thers upon the subject of the Eucharist, he allowed him- 
self to say, ‘that though he admitted the very body and 
blood of Christ were, in the sacrament, received through 
the Spirit by the faithful; yet that he believed the real 
body and blood of Christ to be as far from the real bread 
and wine as the heavens were from the earth.’ ”* 

Beza could not be accused of either imprudence or in- 
temperance, in thus introducing to the notice of the 
assembly the point on which the greatest opposition was 
practically felt. Nevertheless, it produced an immediate 
change of the most violent kind upon the whole assembly. 
So utterly unprepared were the Romanists to yield even 
a patient hearing to their adversaries, that they gave way 
to the strongest expressions of indignant violence, on this 
distinct declaration of the Protestant view on one of the 
questions wherein their difference was most notorious. 
The Cardinal de Tournon expressed his horror that a 
Calvinist should thus be allowed to blaspheme in the pre- 
sence of the most Christian King, and revile the doctrines 
of the holy Catholic Church, before those who were bound 
to maintain it in every point. 

Notwithstanding this violence, the conference did not 
abruptly close. It was protracted by various adjourn 
ments, and meanwhile the Cardinal de Ferrara arrived. 
He had been sent from Rome as the papal legate; and 
though not formally received as such, he appeared in the 
character of a friendly mediator, and speedily contrived 
to reduce the obnoxious conference to a very innocuows 

* Protestant Reformation in France, vol. i. p, 259. 
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form. It was well known that the Pope was altogether 
opposed to the meeting, having refused his sanction to a 
General Council, and declared, before the French repre- 
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sentative assembly took place, that “nothing was more — 


dangerous than to discuss with heretics.” The legate, 


however, did not, as was expected, oppose the meeting; 
but with politic sagacity he immediately set to work very 


effectually to curtail it. His first suggestion was, that the 
youth of the King and his brother rendered their further 
audience of such disputes undesirable, and he urged that 
the Queen Regent should thenceforth represent them. 
Such an advice was peculiary palatable to Catherine de 
Medici, and at once adopted. Having gained her favour, 
he next objected to the presence of a crowd of specta- 
tors, as dangerous to the people, and calculated to en- 
courage the disputants to prolong the debate, and to 
strive more for victory than truth; and he at iength con- 
trived to reduce the whole pompous assembly to a pri- 
vate discussion between six bishops and an equal number 
of Calvinistic divines. 

The effect produced by such a discussion was not likely 
to be very great. It is certain that if no ecclesiastical 
reform is to be proceeded with in a country until the 
projectors of the new opinions, or the challengers of time- 
hallowed corruptions, shall have convinced those most 
interested in opposing change, then every attempt at 
improvement must be utterly hopeless and vain. It is 
believed that, in the private discussions which followed, 
some of the French ecclesiastics received new light and 
knowledge, and learned for the first time, from unpreju- 


diced lips, what the views of the Reformers really were. 


The Protestants, indeed, were fortunate in their leader. 
Beza was a man of great learning and intellectual refine- 
ment, and possessed of a courteous and pleasing manner, 
which helped not a little to remove from some of his 
opponents’ minds the bitter prejudices which were almost 
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universally entertained by the Romanists against the Cal- 
vinists. 

With lawyer-like subtlety, the leaders of the Romish 
party availed themselves of the known differences be- 
tween the Calvinistic and Lutheran Churches to endea- 
vour to force their opponents into a dilemma. While 
Calvin had utterly renounced the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, and maintained that the supper of our Lord 
was no more than a commemorative rite, in which the 
members of the Christian Church break bread and pour 
wine, in remembrance of the broken body and the shed 
blood of a crucified and risen Redeemer; Luther adopted 
an intermediate opinion between that of the Romanists 
and the Calvinists, more easily believed than intelligibly 
explained. While he still maintained the doctrine of the 
real presence, holding that the spiritual worshipper does 
really partake, in the sacrament of the Eucharist, of the 
body and blood of Christ, he took from the priest all his 
claim toany miraculous powerin accomplishing the change, 
and taught that the bread and wine retained, at one and 
the same time, their simple natural character and their 
peculiar sacramental qualities. Thence the Lutheran doc- 
trine is styled consubstantiation. The latter opinion is 
hardly less inimical to the general opinions of Protestants 
than that which the Romish Church maintains. It accom- 
plished, however, one great object of the Reformers, in 
taking from the priesthood that peculiar and incommuni- 
cable power which the daily miracle of the host was held 
to establish, and restored the office of the Christian priest- 
hood in its most enlarged sense, to every member of that 
Church. The practical effect of this difference was great, 
and it wrought a mighty change in the hands of the first 
German Reformers. It is to be feared, however, that it 
must be regarded in the light of a compromise, the later 
fruits of which have been much less satisfactory. 

In the controversy with Beza, the Cardinal of Lorraine 
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availed himself of these differences to draw up a formula 
of faith, with the assistance of an able casuist of his party, 
which he presented to his opponent as one that he could 
not refuse to acknowledge, since it contained no opinions — 
that had not met with the approval of some of the Pro-. 
testant leaders, and been adopted in the confessions of 
Augsburg or Geneva. 

“Tf,” said the Cardinal, “ Beza was really anxious for 
peace, he could not refuse to set the example of subscrib- 
ing doctrines publicly taught and confessed by his breth- 
ren.” Beza, however, was a match for his opponents at 
their own weapons. He put it to the Cardinal whether 
he also was prepared to sign the proposed formula; and, 
upon his indignantly resenting the proposition, Beza 
quietly asked him how he thought it could aid the pur- 
poses of reconciliation or peace for those to sign a new 
formula who were already agreed, unless their opponents 
were prepared to offer it as acceptable to themselves. 
Still, however, the Regent seems to have hoped that some 
conciliation might be patched up, sufficient for her tem- 
porary purposes ; and while the vain project of a common 
formula that should be acceptable to parties thus widely 
opposed was under consideration, Beza was permitted 
publicly to preach the doctrines of the Reformation within 
the large open court of the Castle of St. Germains, which 
proved too small to contain the crowds that pressed in 
to hear him. The reformed ministers were allowed to 
depart with honour after this fruitless conference; and 
the rivals parted, each holding their opinions, and claiming 
the victory as their own. 


Soe 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE MASSACRE OF VASSI. 


Wake the lion’s loudest roar, 
Clot his shaggy mane with gore, 
With flashing fury bid his eye-balls shine; 
Meek is his savage sullen soul to thine! 
Thy touch, thy deadening touch, has steeled the breast, 
Whence, through her April shower, soft Pity smiled ; 
Has closed the heart each God-like virtue bless’d, 
To all her silent pleadings of his child. 
At thy command he plants the dagger deep, 
At thy command exults, though Nature bids him weep. 
Roaers. 


TuE King of Navarre,—who had been looked to by the 
Protestant party as the fittest person to be nominated for 
the regency which Catherine de Medici assumed and held 
fast,—was now regarded by both parties as one whose 
distinct avowal of adherence it was exceedingly desirous 
to gain. His conduct showed, what had hardly been 
doubtful before, that he was little guided in his pro- 
ceedings by either principle or conscience. It was to the 
influence of his pious wife alone, that the Protestants 
owed his temporary adherence to their cause, and still 
more was it due to her earnest teaching, that their more 
celebrated son, Henry of France and Navarre, afterwards 
occupied so prominent a place as the Protestant leader. 
The zeal of the Queen of Navarre was peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to the Romanists. With a courage which Mar- 
garet of Anjou had never displayed, she threw open her 
dwelling to the oppressed Protestants, furnished them 
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with shelter and money when driven to extremities; and 


often—when in every other spot they had been compelled — 
to abandon their simple worship and to flee before the 
emissaries of their persecutors—they were allowed peace- _ 
ably to assemble within the sanctuary of her mansion, — 


and enjoy the privileges of social worship, and the cheer- 


ing consolations which the exhortation and prayers of — 
their ministers were so well calculated to confer. The : 
influence of this asylum of the truth was of peculiar value. 


to those nobles and men of rank who had received the 


- 


truth, and held fast to the Protestant faith. The period — 


of peaceful discussion and mutual toleration, however, 
was destined to be of very brief continuance in France. 


It has ever been urged as one among the many evils — 


pertaining to the Church of Rome, that its priests are 
held by stronger ties to the schemes and the interests of 
the Church, and its papal head, than to the claims of 
kindred or country; and this became speedily apparent 
in the policy of the Romish party in France. A priest, 
intercepted on his journey to Spain, was found to be the 
bearer of a petition to Philip, beseeching him to aid the 


Church against the heretics who assailed her. The scheme ° 


which this and other proceedings of the violent party 
of Romanists disclosed, was intended to supersede the 
councils of the Church by a great Catholic league, which 
should not only arrest the progress of Protestantism, but 
which should compel all princes and rulers who had sepa- 
rated from the Church, to return to her authority, or 
abandon the power which she wielded in the cause of her 
enemies. 

By the chief promoters of this league, the Queen 
Regent was regarded as one of the favourers of Protest- 
antism, against whom its earliest exertions were to be 
directed; and no sooner did she discover the projects that 
were on foot, than she employed all her skill and artifice 
to prevent her double dealing from leading to such un- 
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toward results. The King of Spain had been looked to 
as the fittest chief to head the projected crusade, which 
was to exterminate the new enemies of the Church, and 
sweep Protestantism from the face of Europe. Catherine 
de Medici, accordingly, despatched ambassadors to the 
Spanish Court, instructed to assure Philip of her devoted’ 
adherence to the Romish Church, and to explain to him 
the motives of policy that had induced her for a time to 
hold the balance evenly between the contending parties. 
The emissaries of the Queen Regent met with no very 
gracious reception. They were refused an audience, but 
were referred to the Duke of Alva, a fit agent for the 
schemes of such a crusade. By him they were assured 
of the indignation with which the King of Spain had 
learned of the colloquy of Poissy, and they were desired 
to urge the Queen to return without delay to the policy 
of Henry and Francis, by means of which heresy had been 
so effectually restrained. Otherwise the Queen’s messen- 
gers were assured that Philip was prepared to look upon 
the danger of the Church as his own, and to employ his 
whole power and influence in crushing the enemies of the 
true faith, and the powers by which they were fostered, 
or left at liberty to assail the Church and its adherents. 
Thus haughtily did the Crown of Spain dictate the 
maintenance of the reign of superstition, not to France 
alone, but to the whole kingdoms of Europe. The cir- 
cumstance is well worthy of note. The dictator held fast 
by the principles he sought to enforce on others. Spain, 
by means of her inquisitions and auto da fes, quenched 
the spirit of Protestantism, and utterly extinguished the 
light of truth which was kindled in the Peninsula, as in 
other parts of Europe, in the sixteenth century; and she 
has abundantly reaped the fruit of her deeds. Spain, 
from being the first, has sunk to be the lowest of the 
nations. Her foreign conquests, and her discoveries 
and possessions in the new world, have all passed away 
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from her grasp. Her proud navy, which ruled the seas, 
can no longer guard her own ports; and her people, torn 
by dissensions, and divided by selfish interests and nar- 
row views, have become a wonder and a bye-word to the 
nations of Europe. yy 

The Roman Catholic party, however, had other plans 
in view besides that of foreign aid. They resolved to 
turn against the Queen Regent her own base maxim,— 
“ divide and rule.” The Regent learned, on the return 
of her ambassadors from Spain, that it could no longer be’ 
doubted that the closest union existed between the Catho- 
lic nobility and clergy of France and the King of Spain. 
It was resolved, however, by the Romish party, more 
effectually to secure their influence by finding a leader at 
home, and they at once directed their attention to the 
very man whom the Protestants had before selected for 
Regent, the King of Navarre. 

It proved no very difficult matter to seduce Anthony 
of Navarre from his adherence to the Protestant cause. 
Ambition and self-interest had led him to join himself to 
a party to whom he was bound by no real ties of inter- 
est or sympathy ; and so soon as the Romish party found 
it desirable to engage his interest on their side, his return 
was easily secured. The result must now be looked back 
to as a singular example of the strange and unexpected 
inconsistencies that frequently spring from unpr‘ncipled 
courses. 

“ As the rank and influence of the King of Navarre 
appeared to the Spanish ambassador to be the chief ob- 
stacle to the success of these remonstrances, he contrived 
to impose on his easy temper by artful representations 
and alluring promises: he flattered him with the prospect 
of haying his native dominions of Navarre restored to 
him: or that Sardinia should be given him in compensa- 
tion for Navarre: that, as his present Queen was a here- 
tic, and heresy is a legal cause of divorce, and of confis- 
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_ cation of property, he proposed that he should repudiate 
_ her, yet retain her estates: and, in her room, marry the 
- Queen of Scotland, who, on the death of Elizabeth, or her 

expulsion from the throne, as a heretic, was entitled also to 
_ succeed her as Queen of England. In order to attain all 
these objects, he might rest assured of the patronage and 
_ power both of the Pope and King of Spain. The idea 
_ of divorce was rejected with becoming indignation; but 
the recovery of Navarre was an alluring bait which the 
_weak Prince greedily swallowed, nor perceived that it 
was dressed merely to catch and betray him, till it was 
too late. He withdrew himself gradually from his friends 
and the Reformed party, and unhappily associated now 
with the Triumvirate, the Duke of Guise, the Constable, 
and the Marechal of St. André.”’* 

The King of Navarre had a son, to whom reference ae 
already been made, a boy of great promise, on whom he 
had founded high hopes; and it was probably more for 
his sake than from the fidelity of conjugal love, that he 
rejected the ambitious projects dependent on the pro- 
posed divorce. Similar attempts were made to win over 
his noble wife from her adherence to the Protestant faith ; 
but in these they utterly failed, notwithstanding many 
plans that were adopted for that end. 

The Cardinal de Chatillon, who had been entrusted 
with this delicate mission, obtained access to her by pro- 
fessions of lively interest in the opinions of the Protest- 
ants. He professed great sympathy with her in some of 
her views, and a lively interest in her studies; and even 
went so far as to accompany her to Calvinistic assemblies, 
and patiently to listen to the discourses of the preachers 
whom she protected and countenanced. So well did the 
Cardinal act his part, that he excited the deepest appre- 
hensions in the minds of many of the Romish party, and 
was at length obliged to explain the object he aimed at, 

* Ranken’s History of France, vol. vi. p. 88. 
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to avert from him the severe animadyersions of the Pope — 
and the College of Cardinals, who had begun to look upon 
him as a deserter from their side. All attempts, however, — 
to win the apostacy of the good Queen of Navarre proved — 
ineffectual. Arguments based on interest, expediency, 
and even parental affection, were totally unavailing. She 
nobly replied, when urged to return to what she regarded 
as the idolatrous worship of the Church of Rome: “IfI — 
had my kingdom in one hand and my son in the other, I 
would fling both into the sea rather than go to mass!” 

The Regent, who still found it her policy to retain the 
Protestant party in her interest, in order to strengthen 
her in maintaining her power against the ambitious pro- 
jects of the Duke of Guise, and his brother the Cardinal, 
now turned her attention to Coligni as one whose sup- 
port would fully counterbalance the desertion of the King 
of Navarre ; and thus influence was for a short time placed 
in the hands of one who honestly and zealously used it to 
secure the extension of religious liberty to the nation. 

The state of France, however, was rendered by the 
crooked policy of its rulers incompatible alike with toler~ 
ation or order and civil liberty. Both the Court and the 
nation were rendered irritable, jealous, and full of suspi- 
cion, and a state of things produced by which the most 
trifling cause might suffice to excite the whole into dis- 
order and strife. “In this inflammatory and critical state 
of the Court and of the people, the least irritation or 
tumult was sufficient to shock and convulse the whole 
kingdom. A report, founded probably, if it had any 
foundation at all, ona mere playful prattle of the Duke 
of Nemours with the Duke of Orleans, then about nine 
years of age, was industriously spread, as if a deep plot 
were laid by the Guise party to carry off the young prince, 
and oppose him to the king, his brother, whom they repre- 
sented as poisoned by the queen-mother and the reformers 
with Huguenot principles, and engaged as their tool for 
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the total subversion of the Church. It seemed necessary, 
therefore, to prepare for the worst on both sides, to secure 
the King on the throne, or to provide a more suitable 
successor. The Catholics were undoubtedly confident in 
their own strength, and on foreign assistance, and in that 
confidence became incautious and outrageous in their 
behaviour towards the Protestants. They were disposed 
particularly to disturb them in the exercise of public wor- 
ship. This seemed to render it necessary for the latter 
to carry arms with them for their defence: and hence 
religious meetings were not unfrequently attended with 
bloodshed. In other quarters tumults subsided, as at 
_ Dijon, by simply repelling the aggressors with superior 
numbers. But in the capital of the kingdom, the tumult 
on such an occasion became general and alarming. On 
St. Stephen’s day, while Mr. Malot preached at the church 
of the Patriarch, the Catholics set a ringing the bells of 
St. Medard, in the immediate vicinity, with a view to dis- 
turb him. One of the hearers, of the name of Pasquot, 
went and civilly requested the ringers to desist. Not only 
was his request not granted, but the bells were rung more 
furiously; and on some farther irritation on both sides, 
- the gates of the place were shut, and Pasquot was mur- 
dered. Rage succeeded; the gates were broken open; 
and every thing, images, pews, altars, and the very pave- 
ment, were converted into weapons of warfare: fifty were 
killed and dangerously wounded; and fourteen being taken 
prisoners, were tied with ropes, and as the aggressors, 
were conveyed by a guard, amidst the infuriated Catholic 
mob, to the public prison. Next day the Protestants met 
in the same place; but being fully armed, they were 
allowed to proceed in their worship, and to retire in peace. 
In the evening after they had retired, however, their 
church was assailed, and finally burnt. Commissaries 
were appointed to inquire into the whole affair, and to 
report to the Court: the Catholic party prevailed, many 
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of the Protestants were committed to prison, and two 
were not only condemned to be executed, but the mob 
were allowed to execute them with circumstances ue 
savage barbarity.”* 

Such is the cautious and guarded account furnished by 
Dr Ranken, of a deed whieh gave warning of the ap- 
proaching crisis of civil war in France. Some of its — 
incidents have, by recent writers, been erroneously mixed 
up with the far more terrible deeds perpetrated soon after 
at Vassi; and one modern author has thus commented on 
the spirit of Protestantism at this period: “ The state of 
France, generally, must have been most injurious to the 
spirit of pure religion; and the example given by the 
great, who, as their interests dictated, oppressed or pro- 
tected the Protestants, must have produced evil results 
on the lower classes of a people but partially enlightened, 
and naturally excitable. While enjoying some degree of 
royal favour, the Protestants were guilty of a gross out- 
rage, in breaking into a church, demolishing statues, and 
even shedding blood in the tumult. The reason stated 
by historians is, that the bell for vespers disturbed them ~ 
while listening to a preacher; and that the messengers 
they sent to request it might cease were ill-treated. But 
is this an excuse? Their conduct, even if not the first 
aggressors, was unjustifiable; they had no right to make 
such a request; and their duty, in any case, was to re- 
member our blessed Lord's command—‘ When they smite | 
you on one cheek turn to them the other also.’ But, as 
the Roman Catholic was the established religion of the 
land, they had no right to request that the bell for its 
services should cease to sound.” 

It is easy for the historian, calmly looking back on 
past events, to mourn over the want of odecent in sea-_ 
sous of excitement and strife; but human nature is ever . 
the same; nor is it possible, amid wrongs and cruel pri- 

* Ranken’s History of France, vol. iy. p. 89. 
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vations, even for Christian men to preserve the calmness 
and moderation which they might inculcate. The cour- 
age that nerves the martyr to endure will sometimes be 
accompanied by the impetuosity that impels him to act 
in defiance of prudence; and we shall fail in justly esti- 
mating historical events if we refuse to take such ele~ 
ments into our calculations. 

It is evident, however, from the whole course of the 
rival politicians who were struggling for the ascendancy, 
that they only waited some such opportunity as has been 
related to begin. The Duke of Guise had occupied him- 
_ self in negotiating large levies of mercenaries with the 
German Princes, while he laboured at the same time, 
as much as possible to discredit the Prince de Condé 
with such of them as might be likely, from their favour 
for Protestantism, to aid him in defending the French 
Calvinists against their foes. The same weapon was 
tried in this case as had already failed in the hands of 
the Cardinal de Tournon, at the Colloquy of Poissy. 
- Both the Duke and his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
professed to the Duke of Wirtemberg and others of the 
German Princes, the most. ardent desire for religious 
reform, and the utmost willingness to protect those who 
were willing to amend errors in a right way. Their only 
wish, they said, was to prevent the spread of those dan- 
gerous and degrading errors taught by Calvin, which at 
once profaned religion and endangered the State. Such 
turbulent sectaries, they urged, were equally dangerous to 
all reigning princes, and they knew that their opinions were 
peculiarly unpalatable to the members of the Lutheran 
Church. By thus fanning the jealousies which already 
existed between the Lutherans and Calvinists, these wily 
intriguers effectually cooled the parties on whom the Pro- 
testants of France relied for support or shelter in case of 
being driven to extremities. 

When the Prince of Condé found that such determined 
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means were being employed for the utter extermination — 
of the Protestants of France, he exerted himself no less — 
zealously in strengthening his own party in the capital, — 
where he had resided for some months. The first efforts — 
were made with the peculiar and most effective weapons — 
sof the Reformers; namely, tracts, catechisms, selections 
from Calvin’s writings, &c., which were largely circulated, 
and aided the cause of the Reformers very effectually, — 
even in that season of turbulence and commotion. Soon, 
however, other weapons were found necessary to secure 
their safety; and though Condé was afterwards accused 
of an act. of rebellion in arming the Protestants at this 
crisis, he had, in addition to all other justifymg reasons, 
this security against being justly charged with rebellion, 
that the Queen-Regent found it to be her interest at that 
period to appeal to him for defence of the government, 
and to encourage him in every preparation he made for 
resistance. 

Such was the state of parties immediately preceding — 
the massacre of Vassi. The Reformers, however, had — 
suffered most by the changed aspect of affairs, the fickle 
multitude who had adhered to them in the season of pros- 
perity, now fell away even faster than they had made 
advances to them; while the defection of the King of 
Navarre was no less effectual in cooling the fervour and 
zeal of many courtiers, whose attachment had been de- 
clared in the strongest language that sincerity could sug- 
gest, to the opinions and the faith of the Reformers. 
Meanwhile, the spirit of rancorous hate which had ani- 
mated the persecutors during the previous reign, again — 
began to manifest its influence on the Catholic party by 
no equivocal signs. The public assembly of the Protest- 
ants was declared to be an act of wilful insolence. Their 

"preaching was the inculcation of treason, their religious 
rites were designedly practised as a mockery and insult. 
to those who still held fast to the mass and the confes-— 
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sional, and their assemblies were a mere cloak for sedi- 
tious devisings. 

While this spirit animated the increasing party of the 
Duke of Guise, he left Jonville for Paris, on Sunday the 
Ist of March 1562, accompanied by the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, and various members of his family, and attended 
by a numerous suit. On his way he had to pass through 
a small town in the ancient province of Champagne, 
named Vassi, where a considerable number of the inhabi- 
tants were Protestants. As the party entered the town, 
they were attracted by the sound of a bell, which they 
learned on inquiry was rung to summon the Huguenots 

to assemble for worship. The crowd of attendants around 
the Duke set up a shout of joy on learning of the assem- 
bly thus opportunely gathered for them, like a prey in 
the net of the fowler. “Their cry,” says De Thou, “seemed 
like that of a band of military adventurers rejoicing in 
the prospect of plunder.” 

The place of Protestant. worship, whose Sabbath-bell 
called up such unholy shouts from the bigoted vassals of 
the Guises, was a barn, which had been purchased by 
them as a place of meeting, and was sufficiently large to 
accommodate about twelve hundred people. On the ap- 
proach of the disorderly and excited retinue of the Duke 
some of the principal officers of the place went out to 
meet them, and besought them to avoid disturbance. For 
this purpose the Duke was urged to pass through the 
town without stopping. While some writers, however, 
such as Thuanus and Castelnau, affirm that the collision 
was purely accidental, others accuse the Duke of having 
designedly deviated from his way in order to disturb the 
worship of the Huguenots, and chastise them for daring 
to assemble in public. The character and after-conduct 
of the Duke is perfectly consistent with the latter view. 
But whatever may have been the amount of premedita- 
tion, his attendants it is certain were the aggressors. A 
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body of them approached the meeting-house, and dis- 
turbed their worship with the coarsest language of abuse, 
calling them dogs and heretical rebels, and accusing them 
of Jeaguing to conspire against God and the King. The 
Huguenots immediately interfered to stop the interrup- 
tion of their religious services. Much has been argued by 
succeeding writers to rescue the Duke of Guise from the. 
blame of originating the contest that followed, and to 
charge on the Huguenots the beginning of the quarrel. 
But it suffices to fix beyond doubt the true originators 
of it to point to the fact that the Huguenots were almost 
‘ entirely unarmed. Whatever, therefore, may have been 
the terms of their indignant remonstrance against the 
disturbance of their worship, no act of personal violence 
was likely to be attempted by an assembly of unarmed 
and peaceful worshippers against the mailed retinue of 
the Duke of Guise. ' 

The Duke’s men having reproached and abused the 
assembly, “high words,” says the historian of the Refor- 
mation, ‘were returned by them, and the affray began, 
A shower of stones was thrown by the Duke’s servants, _ 
who soon tore down the door of the chapel, and rushing 
furiously in, sword in hand, fell upon the assembled mul- 
titude, striking down and massacring all they met. A | 
dreadful confusion ensued. The women and children rent 
the air with their shrieks and cries, vainly endeavouring 
to escape. The men called loudly for help. A few only 
put themselves on their defence, for they were all, in obe- 
dience to the edict, unarmed. The tumult was so great 
that the noise reached the Duchess de Guise, who, tra- 
velling in her litter, was a short distance in advance of the 
rest ; and she instantly despatched an express to her hus- 
band to entreat him to spare innocent blood. Her mes~ 
senger found the Duke standing at the door of the barn, 
endeavouring, some say, to allay the disorder, but at the 
moment a stone unfortunately struck him on the face; 
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and his people seeing the blood stream from his mouth, 
_ and glad of an excuse for further violence, now set no 
bounds to their fury. In spite of his prayers and menaces 
the carnage was horrible, the rage of the murderers being 
only appeased when not a creature remained in the cha- 
pel. Sixty were left dead upon the spot, and more than 
two hundred wounded or made prisoners. The interior 
of the chapel was entirely defaced, and even several 
houses in the neighbourhood were torn down.’* 
D’Aubigne states the number of killed on the oceasion 
so high as three hundred, and adds, that the priests took 
a prominent part in encouraging the massacre, particu- 
larly in pointing out to the soldiers such as were effecting 
their escape over the roofs. In the old print from Mont- 
faucon, many are seen getting out of gallery windows, 
scrambling along the roofs, and even leaping from the 
top of high walls, in their desperation, while the whole 
area below presents a scene of the most fearful confusion, 
in the very centre of which the Duke of Guise is seen 
thrusting a woman through with his sword. It would of 
course be unjust to receive such representations of the 
massacre as undoubted evidence of its details. Beza, 
however, assigns to the Duke an active share in the mas- 
sacre; and while he ever afterwards persisted in declar- 
ing his innocence, the narrative of one of his defenders is 
perhaps the best commentary on such declarations. “ At 
his death,” says Brantome, “he prayed God to have no 
mercy on his soul if he were the author of the massacre, 
making light, however, of the matter, it is true!” Sucha 
dying declaration may perhaps be held as acquitting the 
Duke of premeditated design; it is nevertheless perfectly 
compatible with the active share he is accused of having 
taken in it after it had begun. 
One anecdote regarding his proceedings on the occa- 
sion, related by Beza, is not undeserving of notice. Dur- 
* History of the Reformation in France, vol. i. p. 301. 
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ing the pillage of the meeting-house, the large Bible 
which had been used by the minister was brought to the 
Duke. Holding it in his hands, he called to the Cardi- 
nal,—‘ Here, brother, look at the title of one of these 
cursed Huguenot books.” “ There is not so much harm — 
in this,” replied the Cardinal after examining it, “it is_ 
the Holy Scriptures.” “What,” retorted the disappoint- 
ed and enraged Duke, with an oath, “That the Holy 
Scriptures! it is fifteen hundred years since Jesus Christ 
was crucified, and but one since that book was printed !” 
The laconic account of Tavannes, who sympathized in the 
worst proceedings of the Catholic party, is the most con- 
sistent with such an anecdote. ‘The Duke,” says he, 
“was on his way to Paris to join the King of Navarre, in 
order to put down the edict of January, which gave per- 
mission to the Protestants to assemble for public worship, 
and began the work at Vassi, where he chanced to arrive 
at the hour of preaching.” 

Whether the origin of the massacre of Vassi be regarded 
as accidental or designed, it only precipitated a collision 
which had been determined on by the Romish party, and 
effectually accomplished the purposes they had in view. 
The exultation with which they received the announce- 
ment of it in every part of the kingdom, abundantly testi- 
fied their sympathy with the worst deeds that had charac- 
terized it. They did not hesitate even to maintain the 
justice and piety of the act, affirming that the holy zeal 
of such Catholic assassins formed a counterpart to the 
example of Moses, when he commanded the idolaters who 
had worshipped the golden calf to be slain. The example 
was immediately followed in many parts of the kingdom. 
At Cahors, Sens, Auxerre, and Tours, the mob. perpe- 
trated the most dreadful atrocities, under the encourage- 
ment and instigation of the priests. At Tours, three 
hundred were imprisoned for some days in the church, 
and then led forth and slaughtered without distinction of 
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age or sex. Women and children were hewn down, or 
cast alive into the river. From a thousand to twelve 
hundred persons perished in this way in these towns 
alone. Other towns hastened with equal zeal to imitate 
their example, and to add to the number of victims, so that 
the Protestants were everywhere compelled to arm and 
stand on the defensive, to escape utter extermination. 

In Paris the Protestants found themselves utterly out- 
numbered by the armed adherents of the Guises, who 
now crowded to the capital; and Condé, after making the 
most courageous attempts to hold his ground, was com- 
pelled to abandon Paris and retire to Meaux, from whence 
he wrote to the Admiral Coligni, “it is not want of 
courage, but want of forces, that has compelled me to 
abandon Paris.” 

Coligni, whose courage was not less than that of his 
brother, still earnestly protested against an open rupture, 
while it could possibly be avoided. He felt that so long 
as there was the slightest hope of compromise, civil war 
was to be avoided, since the resort to such an extremity 
must close all further hope of any amicable arrange- 
ment, and leave them no other chance of existence but 
by the defeat of their opponents. Meanwhile, the Queen 
Regent still regarded the party of the Guises as her ene- 
mies, and wrote to Condé, beseeching him to come to the 
rescue of her and the King. Both the Admiral and his 
brother hesitated to take any step that might be con- 
strued into a breach of the public peace, and throw upon 
them the initiative of the civil war, which had already 
been precipitated by such terrible massacres of their 
friends and fellow Protestants. They were probably fur- 
ther actuated in the slow deliberations and the indecision 
they showed, by distrust of the Queen Regent’s sin- 
cerity or trust-worthiness. They took the field at last, 
but with such a force as placed them at great disadvan- 
tage, when opposed to the well-organized party of the 
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Guises; and they consequently missed some favourable g 
opportunities which they never after had the means of 
recovering. The Queen Regent was ready to have placed 
herself and the young King under their protection, in 
which case the whole fortunes of their party might have 
been changed, and the Queen and her son rescued from ~ 
the infumy of their after course. But while the Admiral _ 
and Condé hesitated, the Duke of Guise stepped in, for- 
cibly took them under his protection and control, and 
finally bound the interests of both to the Romish party. 
From this time all favour for the Protestants was at an 
end. With Catherine de Medici, self-interest was the 
sole ruling principle. She probably had made up her 
mind as to which side possessed the greatest power. It 
is certain that from that time she regarded the Protestant 
leaders with undisguised hatred, and thenceforth perse- 
cuted the Huguenots with the bitterest animosity. 

It may indeed well be questioned, whether any amount 
of favour or protection, which the Protestant faith was 
likely to have received from such allies, would be worth 
the sacrifice at which it must have been purchased. Pro- 
testant Christianity in France was slowly trodden down 
by the iron heel of power and merciless intolerance; but 
its end would have been a far more ignoble, and probably 
a far more speedy one, had it been preserved to be 
smothered by the deceitful blandishments of such a pro- 
tector, or tortured into such a shape as might render it 
compatible with her unprincipled actions and lawless de- 
sires. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ARMING OF THE HUGUENOTS. 


To arms! to arms! yet not for victory ; 
Not in response to the seductive voice 
Of trumpet’s call to fame; not for the wreath 
Of withering laurel on the conaueror’s brow 
Where bloody fields are won; but for the Truth, 
The liberty of soul to worship God, 

% To bend the knee, to lift the suppliant’s voice, 
To point our children to yon narrow path 
And bid them tread where prophets went before, 
Apostles, and the Son of God himself. 

; DOUBLEYOU. 


Tue Prince of Condé having taken the field to protect 
the rights of the Protestants of France, lost no time in 
taking effectual steps to secure the object he had in view. 
He advanced at the head of a force composed of about 
two thousand men, and took possession of the city of 
Orleans, a town the position of which offered many ad- 
yantages as the head-quarters of his army; a central point 
from whence to preserve a system of communications 
with the whole Protestant confederacy. The first object 
which the Admiral and his brother strove to bring about 
was a regular union for the defence of religion, and liberty 
of public worship. At the same time they gave manifest 
evidence of the striking contrast between the principles 
that guided their movements, and the spirit that actuated 
their opponents. The Roman Catholic inhabitants of Or- 
leans had awaited the approach of these Huguenot forces 
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with fear and trembling, anticipating that they would re- 


venge the massacre of Vassi, and the cruel wrongs which — 


had followed that example of intollerant barbarity, by 


spoiling, if not butchering all their opponents whom they — 


had in their power. Condé, however, speedily reassured 
them, and promised his protection to all who conducted 
- themselves peaceably and lawfully, so that the streets of 
Orleans speedily resounded with the cry of Vive /’Evan- 
gile! 

The Admiral and the Prince of Condé, though thus 
established, under somewhat favourable circumstances, 
at convenient head-quarters, were little able to oppose an 
effective resistance to the party they were arming to re- 
sist. They had lost, too, a most important source of 
confidence and strength, by permitting the Regent and 
the young King to fall into their opponents’ hands. The 
King’s name is a tower of strength at such a crisis, and 
would have added no slight prestige to their first move- 
ments. Nevertheless these able leaders lost not a mo- 
ment in availing themselves of the means still at their 


command. By taking possession of Orleans, they had - 


provided a centre of union for the organization of their 
party, and the nature of it speedily became apparent. 


Refugees flocked in from all quarters, and while many © 


of these were such as added little strength to the con- 
federacy, they were still calculated to inspire its adher- 
ents with courage and hope. ‘The wives and families of 
the Protestant nobles of France repaired thither for pro- 
tection, including the Princess of Condé and her son. 
The Reformed ministers sought shelter in like manner 
from a persecution wherein all hope of mercy was now 
at an end; and the decided adherence of the latter was 
not likely to be without some considerable influence on 
the people. 

The leaders now set themselves to organize a regular 
union for the defence of religion. A deed was drawn up 
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for this purpose, setting forth the objects they had in 
view ; and after a solemn oath of fidelity, was signed by 
all the principal adherents of the party. This deed, 
which was to remain in force till the majority of the 
King, was declared to bind them to rescue the Sovereign 
and the Queen-Regent from the Triumvirs, and to secure 
the free exercise of the Reformed religion, in accordance 
with the terms of the edict of January, by which they 
had, for a brief period, enjoyed the privileges of public 
worship. The Prince of Condé was chosen as chief of 
the union. He received the title of Protector and De- 
fender of the Protestant Religion; and the members of 
the confederacy bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
obey him, so long as he continued to act by the advice of 
his Council. 

The admirable genius and discrimination of Coligni was 
speedily seen in the organization of his forces. The en- 
tire army being composed of volunteers who had taken 
up arms on principle, was necessarily peculiarly difficult 
to hold under any systematic restraint. Hach individual 
composing it had joined the union on conscientious 
grounds, and was therefore only prepared to act in ac- 
cordance with his convictions, so that subordination and 
military discipline were almost out of the question. 
Coligni had, indeed, nearly the same difficult problem 
to solve as our own English Protector Cromwell dealt 
with so effectually at a later period; and the means 
adopted by the French leader corresponded, both in 
principle and results, to those by which the invincible 
Ironsides of the English Commonwealth were banded for 
victory. Coligni saw at once that that high religious 
principle which had brought his adherents into the field 
against every odds, was an enduring feeling, which, if 
once laid hold of, was surer than any other restraints 
as an incitement to order and discipline. He accord- 
ingly attached a minister to each company, whose duty it 
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was to begin and close each day with religious services. 
These military chaplains were chosen from among the 
ablest and most noted Protestant ministers of France, 


who had been compelled to flee from the persecution of — 


the Guises, and seek refuge at Orleans. Coligni, there- 
fore, could place implicit reliance upon them. Their 


daily exhortations and prayers served as a constant incite- 2 


ment to devout feeling and high Christian principles, and 
created a common bond of union between officers and men. 
The same religious enthusiasm which inspired the Puri- 
tan soldiers of the Commonwealth gave new life and 
vigour to the Huguenot army; and the consistent gra- 
vity and elevated principles of their leader admirably 
qualified him for turning such unwonted military virtues 
to the best account. Small as were the beginnings of 
this confederacy, it proved the foundation of a union 
which, with some modifications, subsisted fully a century 
and a-half in France. Nor were the Protestant leaguers 
without ample justification for every step they took. 
Already, though only very partially suspected by them, 
their opponents had entered into a league with the Pope, 
the King of Spain, and various of the Catholic Princes of 
Italy and Germany, with whose assistance they bound 
themselves utterly to exterminate the Huguenots of 
France, and “on no pretence to spare the life of any one 
who had adopted the opinions of that sect.” 

The party, headed by the Guises and the apostate 
Navarre, now proceeded to exercise the most merciless 
severities against all who were suspected of favouring the 
Reformation. Legal forms were employed for their spoli- 
ation. The rude populace were stirred up by fanatic 
priests, and by the grossest representations that their 
leaders could devise, to assault and pillage their dwell- 
ings; and soon such proceedings were followed by the 
most dreadful cruelties practised in every town where the 
Roman Catholic party were sufficiently strong to set their 
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opponents at defiance, All this, however, only helped te 
strengthen the hands of their opponents, Soon nearly 
every town of any importance in the south of France fell 
into their hands; while the Romanists were perpetrating 
the most fearful massacres, in the hope of exterminating 
their defenceless opponents. Neither rank, sex, nor age, 
was any defence against their barbarity. At Sens the 
populace were assembled by the ringing of the cathedral 
bells, and proceeded, with their archdeacon at their head, 
to an indiscriminate slaughter of every Protestant in the 
town. The houses were pillaged and destroyed, the gar- 
dens and vineyards defaced, and the murdered victims 
thrown into the Yonne, a tributary of the Seine, were 
borne by the current to the capital, and told the chiefs 
of this unhallowed league that their bloody councils were 
taking effect. The young King, walking on the banks of 
the Seine, was attracted by one of these mutilated corpses 
floating past. ‘“ What is that ?” he asked of a gentleman 
in attendance. “Sire,” he replied with bold irony, “it is 
only one of your Majesty’s inhabitants of Sens come to 
demand justice of you!” 

Similar scenes were now enacted on every hand, 

“France,” says Mrs. Marsh, “can now be considered 
but as one vast scene of bloodshed and devastation.” Its 
cities were marked by atrocities scarcely less fearful 
than those which followed the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, or than those which revenged it, in the first 
Reyolution of the eighteenth century. ‘The streets of 
Cahors,” says D’Aubigne, “ actually streamed with blood, 
—in one place to the depth of a foot.” Trees loaded 
with dead bodies, gave evidence of the murderous deeds 
everywhere perpetrated, and military executions followed 
with indiscriminate revenge, on every arrest of sus- 
pected Huguenots. Montluc boasts, in his memoirs, 
of seizing seventy of them who had retired to the 


Gironde, and hanging them round the pillars of the 
R 
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market-place. ‘One might know,” he adds, “the road — 
I had taken, for the trees along the roadside were hung 
with my colours!” At one place he relates of put- 
ting above eighty prisoners to death by compelling them 
to leap from the town wall. At another place, after 
an indiscriminate slaughter of ten hours’ duration, in 
which multitudes of women and infants were massacred, 
the few prisoners who had escaped death, not amounting ~ 
in all to twenty, were hung up, to save any trouble in 
considering their claims to mercy. “ In Toulouse, during 
a bloody contest which lasted three days, and terminated 
by the defeat of the Huguenots, we find the members of 
the High Court of Justice issuing from the chamber of 
Parliament in their scarlet robes, and causing proclama- 
tion to be made in their presence, ‘ That all good Catho- 
lics and faithful subjects of the King should take arms 
against those of the Religion; seize them dead or alive, 
pillage and slay without merey.’ The proclamation is 
not confined to the town but circulated in the surround- 
ing villages; and the Tocsin sounding from every steeple 
of the city, and answered by the churches for three or 
four leagues round, gives the signal for indiscriminate 
slaughter. Toulouse at that time contained a very great 
number of persons attached to the Reform; of which im- | 
mense multitudes perished upon this occasion. The pri- 
sons were filled instantly; many persons being murdered 
at the doors, there not being places to contain them; the 
river in a few hours was covered with dead bodies, and 
the streets strewed with victims flung from the windows 
and despatched with stones or the arquebuss.” 

Such will suffice to convey some idea of the atrocities 
by which the wonted horrors of civil war were aggravated 
a hundred fold, through the rancorous feelings that 
bigotry gave rise to. 

Coligni and the Prince of Condé, while they reaped 
the advantages which such fearful manifestations of the 
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intolerant principles of their opponents were certain to 
produce, laboured to give their own cause all the prestige 
that just dealing and upright impartiality were calculated 
to confer, especially when contrasted with such terrible 
excesses. It was their misfortune, however, to find among 
their allies one whom private animosity had induced to 
league with them against his fellow Catholics, and who 
disgraced their cause by seeking to rival the Guises in 
their most savage deeds. “It was in Dauphiné,” says 
the historian of the period, “ where the Baron des Adrets, 
at the head of the Huguenots, emulated the savage Mont- 
luc. Des Adrets was a Catholic gentleman, whom per- 
sonal resentment against the Duke of Guise, had driven 
to embrace the party of the Protestants: enraged at what 
he considered an instance of unjust partiality on the part 
of the Duke, he had retired to his estates in Dauphiné, 
where Mouvans and Montbrun had relinquished the com- 
mand to him. He began with the assassination of La 
Motte Gondrin, who commanded in the province. He 
next proceeded to Lyons, carrying slaughter and devasta- 
tion on his way; the city was taken, mass abolished, the 
churches plundered, and the massacre of the Catholics 
was a horrid retaliation on the proceedings at Toulouse. 
Des Adrets then entered Burgundy, where he was suc- 
cessfully opposed by Tavannes; and retiring to Dauphiné, 
completed the subjugation of the province, and was by 
the Parliament of Grenoble, appointed governor in the 
place of La Motte Gondrin. He demolished the convent 
of the Grande Chartreux, and afterwards entered les 
Forez, where he took the remarkably lofty tower of Mau- 
giron. The garrison of this place were for the most part 
put to the sword, but some few were reserved, to afford 
the Baron after dinner, the diversion of making them leap 
from the top of the highest tower. One of these victims 
alone escaped. Three times did this man take the run 
preparatory to the fatal leap, and as often did he pause at 
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the brink of the precipice; Des Adrets impatiently re- 


proached him with his cowardice, in thus three times fail- 


ing in resolution. ‘ M. le Baron,’ said the man, turning 
to him with the greatest coolness, ‘for as brave as you 
are, I give you ten to try it in.’ Charmed with his pre- 
sence of mind, Des Adrets spared him. Des Adrets jus- 
tified his cruelty on the principle of reprisals, rendered 


necessary by the conduct of the Catholics, whose atroci- 
ties in that quarter were excessive. The recitals of De 


Thou are enough to make the blood run cold. At Li- 
moges they inflicted every possible torment upon the 
Huguenot inhabitants, even to roasting some alive by slow 
fires. The commander of the place was put into a cage 
of wood, and exposed to all the insults of the populace ; 
after which he was put to death with inventions of torture 
only to be rivalled by the American savages. Des Adrets 
determined upon a system of reprisals, ‘being assured,’ as 
he said, ‘that the Catholics had ventured first to begin 
such enormities, having too easily persuaded themselves 
that no one would dare to pay them in kind.’ It is just 
to add, that far from receiving a letter of approbation 
from the leading divines of his party, as Montlue had done 


from the Pope, the proceedings of Des Adrets excited the 


detestation of all upon his side, and that he was at length 
on that account superseded, and, in great indignation at 
such treatment, went over to the Catholics. 

In Champagne and Picardy, the disturbance was less 
than in the other provinces, the greater part of the Hu- 
guenots having joined the standard of Condé at Orleans. 
But wherever the Catholics were the stronger in the towns, 
the same system of unsparing slaughter was pursued, and 
Amiens and Abbeville shared the fate of Sens.”* 

Meanwhile, the exertions of the Protestant league were 
crowned with abundant success. An army assembled 
under the walls of Orleans to between two and three thou- 

* Protestant Reformation in France, vol. i. p. 352. 
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sand cavalry, and nearly seven thousand infantty; while 
their opponents were driven to have recourse to foreign 
aid, which was only grudgingly yielded to them in return 
for many humiliating sacrifices. The only fruits that 
France retained from all her waste of blood and tréasure 
in Italy, consisted of a few fortresses in Savoy, on which 
immense labour and cost had been expended, in order to 
guard the kingdom on that side from foreign aggression. 
These were resigned to the Duke of Savoy, in return for 
four thoysand Piedmontese troops; and the Pope in like 
manner obtained the resignation of some of the most 
valued privileges of the French Church, in acknowledg- 
ment of a trifling contribution of two thousand crowns. 
The Queen was still honestly desirous of preventing an 
open rupture. She dreaded the triumph of either party, 
as calculated to give the conqueror the power she had 
hoped to secure in her own hands. Even after both 
armies had taken the field, she laboured to devise some 
means by which the opposing leaders might be reconciled; 
and proposed a personal interview, in which she hoped to 
effect her purpose by means of specious promises and her 
own well known powers of persuasion. A place of con- 
ference was accordingly fixed by mutual consent, and 
thither the Queen repaired, accompanied by the King of 
Navarre, and attended by an escort of an hundred gentle- 
men. The Prince and the Admiral met them with a 
similar escort. The Maréchal de St. André and the 
Count de la Rochefoucault commanded these guards of 
honour, composed of the most distinguished adherents of 
either cause. It was the first opportunity that had been 
afforded for the meeting of those whom rival interests and 
diversity of religious opinions had marshalled against each 
other. They were halted some hundred paces apart. 
But while they gazed on one another, old feelings alto- 
gether different from those which had animated their 
breasts since the struggle commenced, now resumed their 
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influence. Each beheld among his antagonists old com- 
panions and friends, and nature for a moment triumphed 
over every angry passion. “After these gentlemen,” 
says La Noue, who was present, “had for the space of 


half-an-hour stedfastly contemplated each other,—one 


seeking with his eyes a brother, another an uncle, a 
cousin, a friend, an ancient companion,—they asked leave 


to approach, which was granted with reluctance ; for strong Wi 


apprehension was entertained that they would fall to blows. 
But far were they from such feelings; on the contrary, 
there was nothing but salutations and embraces from men 
who could not forbear exchanging such marks of friend- 
ship with those formerly so closely united to them by the 
tenderest bonds of affection. And this in spite of the 
different colours each party bore; the troops attending 


upon the King of Navarre, being clothed in casaques of. 


crimson velvet, with crimson banners; and those of the 
Prince de Condé, in white, with white banners. The 
Catholics, who thought the cause of the Religious lost, 
exhorted them to consider what they were about, and not 
plunge into this miserable and hopeless quarrel. They 
answered, war was as abhorrent to the Huguenots as it 
could possibly be to them; but that it was the only means 
left to escape the fate of their slaughtered brethren. In 
short, all urged peace, and the necessity of persuading the 
great ones to an understanding. While many standing 
apart, and considering these things more deeply, deplored 
the public discord, and the evils that must thence ensue. 
But when all at last began to recollect that should their 
chiefs not agree, these affectionate caresses must at one 
little signal be exchanged for bloody murders,—when 
with visor lowered, and eyes blinded with fury, even the 
brother would not spare the brother,—the tears sprang 
to their eyes. I was there on the side of the Religious, 
and I declare I had a dozen friends in the opposite party 


that I loved as my own soul, and who bore me an equal » 
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affection; yet, honour and conscience would have engaged 
us all not to fall short of our obligations. Private friend- 
ships were warm then, but have since been deadened by 
the miseries which elewed. and by the discontinuance of 
communication. In brief, the Queen and the Prince hav- 
ing conferred about two es separated without coming 
to any agreement, and all the rest retired extremely sor- 
rowful that there had resulted no better effect.”’* 
Reconciliation, however, was altogether hopeless. The 
Guises would do nothing till the Protestants had laid 
down their arms, and they of course refused to abandon 
the ouly means that had prevented their utter annihilation, 
and still secured for them a hearing of their demands. 
Other negotiations followed, but with equally little result. 
It was found that no faith could be reposed in the pro- 
mise of the Guises, and the Huguenots soon learned that 
‘the Queen Regent, whose co-operation they had antici- 
pated, was no less faithless than they. They learned, in- 
deed, as La Noue touchingly remarks, “that words were 
too feeble a remedy for the present evils.” The war at 
length commenced, and with it the atrocities which these 
negociations had partially arrested. The horrors of war 
are sufficiently appalling under the most merciful leaders, 
but the Guises mingled neither mercy nor discrimination 
with their revenge. Women were once more brutally 
outraged and massacred, and children given to the sword 
or the flames. Nor were these the mere excesses of a 
savage soldiery. The Parliament of Paris enacted a de- 
cree, on the 13th of June 1562, only less fearful than the 
more celebrated deeds of St. Bartholomew’s day, because 
the formality of a legal enactment, and the formidable 
restraint of armed and leagued opponents, prevented its 
being so universal and so suddenly fatal in its results. 
This dreadful enactment—which called on every Catholic 
subject of France to arm himself, and slay without discri- 
* Protestant Eeformation in France, vol. i. p. 361. 
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mination or mercy all who differed from them in faith— 
was read from the pulpits to the assembled worshippers 
on the Sabbath day, and the bell that had been wont to 
summon them to church, became the signal for the pillage 
and massacre of neighbours and friends. Urged on by 
such incitements, the peasantry forsook their honest 
labours to betake themselves to zobbery and murder, and 


deeds of cruelty and outrage were perpetrated too hor- — 


rible for repetition. 

The Prince of Condé now resolved to seek assistance 
from foreign powers, as his opponents had already done, 
and ambassadors were accordingly despatched to several 
of the German princes, and to Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. The English Queen, however, was as niggard in 
the aid she extended to the French Protestants, as the 
Pope or the Duke of Savoy had been to their opponents. 
She sent them 140,000 crowns, by which they were ena- 
bled to complete certain levies which had been already 
granted by some of the Protestant princes of Germany. 

The royal army, meanwhile, (as the forces of the Guises 
were now called,) after meditating an attack on Orleans, 
which they had to abandon as too diffieult, resolved to 
besiege the important city of Rouen; then considered 
only second to Paris. It was defended with despairing 
zeal. Women armed and fought against those who showed 
no mercy to their sex. Lord Gray, with 1500 English 
auxiliaries, joined them. But courage was vain against 
overwhelming numbers. The city was taken, and for 
eight days abandoned to the fierce soldiery, who regarded 
neither religion nor defenceless innocence in the indiscri- 
minate pillage and slaughter that followed. At this siege 
the King of Navarre was slain, without causing to either 
‘party much triumph or regret. The Guises having used 
him as their tool, no longer needed his aid, and he had 
afforded abundant evidence that but for the adventitious 
accompaniments of rank and station, he had few qualities 
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_ calculated to render him valuable as the adherent of either 
cause. 
It seemed for a time as if the cause of Condé and the 
Hugnenots was hopeless ; but they soon rallied; and the 
_ arrival of a powerful reinforcement under D’Andelot, for 
which they were indebted to some of the most zealous of 
the Protestant Princes of Germany, soon altered their 
position, and again enabled them to assume the offensive. 
After threatening the enemy under the very walls of 
Paris, they turned their course towards Normandy, whi- 
ther they proposed to winter. The Duke of Guise fol- 
lowed them with all the force at his command; and, on 
the 19th of December 1562, they fought the battle of 
Dreux, the first decided engagement in which they tried 
their strength. In this decisive battle the Constable de 
Montmorency and the Marechal de St. André, with many 
of the chief nobles of France, perished. The Prince de 
Condé fell into the hands of his rival, the Duke of Guise, 
after the field had seemed won by the Huguenots; and 
Coligni was compelled to retire. This, however, he 
effected in good order, though leaving fully three thou- 
sand dead on the field. But the loss of the royal army 
amounted to nearly three times that number; and though 
they remained on the scene of the contest, they had to 
witness their opponents slowly retiring in orderly array, 
and carrying with them the artillery they had brought 
into the field. So decisive had the victory appeared to 
‘belong to the Prince of Condé and the Huguenots, that 
some of the exulting Protestants despatched the news of 
their triumph to Paris, which was received by the Queen 
Regent with characteristic composure. “ We must all 
pray in French now!” was the careless response of Cathe- 
rine de Medici, in allusion to the Protestant services in 
the native*tongue, which such a victory seemed to pro- 
mise would immediately supersede the Latin prayers of 
the Church of Rome. When she learned of Guise’s vic- 
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tory, her composure was not greatly more disturbed ; for 
in truth her sympathies were with neither party, a she 


was indifferent to the triumph of Protestant or Catholic, — 


unless in so far as the success of either might conduce to 
the ends of her own insatiable ambition. She expressed 


no great grief that Condé had triumphed, and she felt lit-— 
tle joy on learning that he was defeated and captive, since — 
such implied the triumph of the Duke of Guise, whose ~ 


increasing popularity and power was little favourable to 
her ambitious projects. 

It was not without reason that the Queen Regent heard 
with indifference, if not with despondency, of the triumph 
of the Duke of Guise. From the career she ultimately pur- 
sued it is needless to say she could have no real sympathy 
with the victory of the Protestant leaders, or any disinter- 
ested sorrow for their defeat. But the first fruits of the 
accession of her second son, Charles [X., had been to de- 
prive the Guises of the unlimited power which they had so 
greatly abused during the brief reign of Francis I., and 
to confer on her some portion of that authority which 
she had long vainly aimed at possessing. The change of 
circumstances which brought the representatives of the 
old and new faiths, as they were popularly styled, into 
the field, to decide their differences by arms, had been 
chiefly forced on by the Guises, and had again restored 


power to their hands. Previous, however, to the battle - 


of Dreux, the Duke of Guise had been under some de- 
gree of restraint by his fellow Triumvirs; and the Queen 
Regent saw in their divided interests a new opportunity 
of trying her old policy of triumphing through the divi- 
sions of her opponents. But by this victory the Duke 
was left alone to claim its rewards. Montmorency was 
wounded and captive, and St. André slain. The death of 
Montmorency soon ended all hopes or fears on his ac- 
~ count, and the Duke was left, unchecked, to resume the 
power he had been deprived of. The proceedings of the 
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Duke of Guise during the battle, and the composure with 
which he had looked on inactive, while the Constable 
Montmorency was defeated and made captive, amply jus- 
tifies the suspicions which historians have expressed of 
his good faith, or honourable claim to the title of victor. 
The consequences of it were to throw the Court, King, 
and the Regent, entirely into Guise’s power, and to re- 
store him to the position he had claimed during the for- 
mer reign, by right of his relationship to the young 
Queen. He was not, however, possessed of absolute 
power, either for good or evil. The victory of Dreux 
was by no means such a one as either to decidedly estab- 
lish his superiority, or to break the Protestant union, 
whose power had proved nearly equal to that of the 
Romish league; and he now proposed a politic scheme, 
which, had it been carried into effect, could hardly have 
failed to weaken the Protestant forces far more effectu- 
ally than the most violent measures. By the King’s mis- 
sives, issued under the direction of the Romish party, all 
who were connected with the Protestant union were de- 
clared subject to the utmost penalties of high treason ; 
but now Guise proposed that the royal pardon should be 
offered to all who would abandon it. This pacific mea- 
sure had been drawn out for the King’s signature when 
the Parliament of Paris learned of it, and with all the 
blindness of fanatical fury, procured one to be substi- 
tuted, surpassing, in the severity of its provisions, every 
preceding one. 

The Duke of Guise now marched his whole forces to 
besiege Orleans, the head-quarters of the Protestant 
Union, where both their chief wealth and their families 
were lodged for safety. Coligni, meanwhile, was in great 
despondency. Supplies which had been promised from 
England were waited for in vain; and Andelot, a gallant 
knight, who had engaged to hold out Orleans till they 
came to his relief, sent word to say that the town was in 
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danger of immediate capture. Coligni, however, was not — 
inactive. He took the town of Caen, and made the bro- — 
ther of Guise prisoner, which gave an additional security 
for his own brother the Prince of Condé’s safety ; besides _ 
which he found in its treasury a very seasonable and un- 
expected supply of eighteen thousand livres, and a valu- — 
able spoil deposited there as a place of security. , 

The Duke wrote to the Queen Regent that the aay ed was - 
fixed for the assault of Orleans, and “ he hoped her Ma- 
jesty would not take it amiss if he slew every living thing _ 
within its walls, even to the dogs and tats, battered the 
houses to the ground, and sowed their foundation with 
salt.” The prospect seemed indeed as fearful as it was 
inevitable. Within the city of Orleans, as the Protestant 
stronghold and capital, were crowded the members of the 
Council of Union, the ablest Protestant ministers, the wife 
and eldest son of Condé, and a large number of the wives 
and children of the Huguenot nobles and gentry, who had 
placed them there, along with their treasures and move- 
ables, as in a place secure from assault. It seemed, in- 
deed, as if a crowd of defenceless victims had been ga- 
thered within its walls for an easy prey to the furious sol- 
diery of the Catholic League. 

The last night had arrived. The morrow was deter- 
mined for the assault, when such a massacre seemed ine- 
vitable as the bloodiest annals of war have rarely had to 
record. ‘“ To-morrow,” wrote Catherine de Medici, with 
characteristic levity, ‘““M. de Guise means to give Or- 
leans a pretty fright!” Its fate seemed to be sealed, and 
Orleans had now no heroic maid like her who had once 
before arisen for its deliverance. But the weapon of the 
destroyer was to be broken by a meaner hand. A spy 
employed by Coligni to visit the enemy’s camp had long 
meditated the assassination of the Duke. Under the ex- 
citement of fanatic zeal, he commended his design to God 
as a good work, and watching his opportunity, he took 
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_ deadly aim at the Duke as he rode back from the 
_ trenches, where he had been examining the works for the 

last time, preparatory to the fatal assault. The assassin’s 
aim took effect. Three bullets struck Guise in the right 
shoulder and passed through his breast. The Duke fell 
forward on receiving the blow, but immediately recover- 
ing himself, he said, “ They owed me as much, but I be- 
lieve it will be nothing.” The unskilful surgery of the 
period completed, it is believed, what the assassin had only 
partially effected, and he expired on the 24th of Febru- 
ary 1563, six days after he had received the wound. 

Coligni and the other Huguenot leaders were accused 
of the unworthy baseness of haying hired an assassin to 
murder their rival; nor were the suspicions unnatural to 
men s0 situated as the contending parties then were, though 
the whole tenor of Coligni’s life and character prove him 
utterly incapable of countenancing such a mode of warfare, 
The assassin himself accused the Huguenot leaders as hav- 
ing instigated him to the act. But this falsehood was only 
wrung from him by frightful tortures, when he may be 
supposed to have been ready to give his concurrence to 
the most extravagant declarations the suspicions or wishes 
of his inquisitors could suggest to him. Coligni indig- 
nantly denied the charge, as soon as he learned that he 
was accused of any knowledge of the assassin’s designs, 
and wrote to the Queen-Regent, disavowing the act, and 
offering, if they would guarantee his safety, to repair to 
the camp of his opponents, and personally confront the 
assassin. The best reply to the base accusation is to be 
found in the fact that this offer was rejected. 

Whatever permanent effects may be considered as flow- 
ing from this unjustifiable deed, Poltrot, the assassin, 
undoubtedly proved a second Joan of Arc to the doomed 
city of Orleans. The morrow, which had been written 
down as the last that was to see in it a living thing, passed 
away, leaving confusion and dismay in the camp of the 
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besiegers, while the citizens still looked down in safety 
from their leaguered walls. Terms of accommodation — 
were speedily agreed to. The Prince of Condé and his 
adherents were declared to be faithful subjects, who had 
taken up arms with good and honest intentions. Never- 
theless the Protestant interests were very partially guarded — 
by the treaty of peace, which Condé is accused of having 
suffered himself to be betrayed into by the blandishments — 
of the Queen and the seductive pleasures of the Court. 
The liberty of worship for which they had contended was 
restricted rather than increased ; and Coligni accused his 
brother of having rashly sacrificed all the advantages that 
the Protestants had gained by the fortunes and chances 
of war. Peace, however, was restored for a time, and 
France was left to try the chances that a change of lead- 
ers might produce, since not the least important conse- 
quence of the strife of parties had been the removal of 
nearly all the chief men under whom the movement of the 
Romish party had been begun, and by whose directions 
their schemes had been guided and matured. To those 
who were still deceived by the professions of the Regent 
it was a period pregnant with high hopes, but it was she 
alone who had triumphed. She is justly characterized, 
even at an early period of her career, as one who could ° 
brook no rival in power, and who regarded with equal 
jealousy either virtue or talents, when possessed by those 
not subservient to her will. Changes that filled-such an 
one with joy and hope might well occasion to the virtuous 
despondency and fear. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


TRAINING OF CHARLES IX. 


Deeds of infamy, and darker 
Signs of nurturing for sin, 
Acts less fiendish than the blacker 
Darkness of the soul within, 
Dimly warning that the sources 
Whence young love and duty spring, 
Well from poison’d founts, in courses, 
On whose banks their ripples fling 
Foulest tokens of the putrid streams they bring. 
, WILson. 


THE civil and religious war which had been entered upon 
with a view to secure freedom of worship and liberty of 
conscience to the persecuted Huguenots, effected far more 
the ambitious aims which Catherine de Medici had so long 
kept inview. Her unprincipled maxim, “divide and rule,” 
had worked out the ends she desired. By means of this 
war, the Triumvirs,—whom she so feared, that rather than 
be subject to their sway she had sought to fling herself 
entirely into the arms of the Huguenot leaders,—had one 
after another been removed out of her path. The last of 
these dreaded rivals was the powerful and ambitious Guise, 
whose death left her free to enjoy, and to abuse, the un- 
divided authority for which she thirsted. Amid all the 
examples of gross turpitude and shameless wickedness 
that the annals of courts record, none can surpass those 
which were now exhibited at that of the wretched Charles 
TX. A change of rulers—which rescued a young king 
from the constraints of ambitious soldiers, and restored 
him to his mother’s influence, could hardly be supposed, 
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under any circumstances, to be otherwise than a change — 
for the better. In the case of this unhappy youth it was — 
far otherwise. ‘It was not,” says a recent writer, “in — 
her power to make him great, for her own nature pos-_ 
sessed no real greatness; but she is allowed to have done ~ 
what she could to make him wicked.” Even while we 
loath the wretch who swayed the sceptre of a great nation ~ 
only to gratify brutal passions, and to wage war against 
virtue and piety, we cannot but also extend to him our 
pity. His education, even from his cradle, seems as if it 
had been purposely designed to extinguish every principle 
of virtue and honour in his breast, and to enslave him to 
his own unrestrained passions. Marshall de Retz, who 
was chosen as his governor, is described as one of the 
most profligate men of the period. ‘ One of the very 
worst characters that or any other age could produce.” 
From him the young King learned to be a proficient in 
every vice. Even his customary language was so profane, 
that Brantome, one of his contemporaries, remarks: ‘“ At 
Court we held him to be the greatest blasphemer ever 
known; so that the King learned this vice, and became 
so habituated to it, that this horrid and blasphemous lan- 
guage seemed to him a mere form of discourse, which was 
more gallant and daring than sinful.” Jt was not an un- | 
meet accompaniment of such acquirements, that the young 
King learned to be as indifferent to honour as to propriety 
and virtue in his speech. He who was constantly invok- 
ing the holy name of God, and profaning the faculty of 
speech by not only taking it in vain, but coupling it with 
every loathsome figure of speech, was not likely to attach 
great value to his statements. He accordingly acquited 
the character of being utterly faithless and unworthy of 
trust, however solemn his promises might seem, “making 
no difficulty about breaking his word whenever it came 
into his head to do so.” 

In all this we see the young and pliant mind being cast 
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into a mould which was fitting it for becoming the slave 
of every evil passion, and the fruits of this training amply 
corresponded with such preparations. The amusements 
of the Court had been the cruelties practised on those 
who differed from the creed of the Romish Church, and 
even the most suitable honours with which a bridal holi- 
day could be graced had heen supposed to be the agonies 
of some doomed heretics, amid the prolonged tortures of 
the stake. These, with the teachings, the companions, 
and the instructions, which his own mother strove to fur- 
nish to him, afford the best evidence to us of what Charles 
IX. of France was,—of what the wretched boy must in- 
evitably have become. His original disposition, in as far 
as we can judge of it, appears to have been mean, selfish, 
and violent, and his understanding weak; but we cannot 
overlook the power of education in forming the mind 
when judging of this, the worst of all the bad kings under 
whom France has suffered. Like the green sappling, the 
mind of youth is subject to every influence that sways it. 
It may be distorted or stunted in its growth; it may be 
grafted with strange fruit, or shorn of its most graceful 
boughs, and when it reaches the unyielding hardihood of 
prime, may retain only unfruitful and deformed evidence 
of life. What child, indeed, it may be asked, could have 
come forth untainted from such schooling as that with 
which Catherine de Medici poisoned her wretched son’s 
mind. 

At this very period another youth was training for 
sovereignty amid the same gay, but dangerous and fatal 
environments. Henry, afterwards the fourth monarch of 
that name who swayed the sceptre of France, was, at the 
period we speak of, in his tenth year. His natural dis- 
position was open and generous, offering a pleasant con- 
trast to that of his cousin Charles. But what was no less 
important in its influence on his future career, he had 
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Queen of Navarre, who, when urged to abandon her faith 
in the simple doctrines of the New Testament, and the — 
gospel of glad tidings which it reveals, said she would 
rather cast her child, her kingdom, and her inheritance, — 
into the sea, than accept of life or honours at such a price. 
A biographer of Henry the Great, who displays little 
sympathy with evangelical views, or with the self-deny- 
ing zeal and devotion of the Christian martyrs of France, 
thus describes the early instructions of the young King of 
Navarre, which offer so striking a contrast to those by 
which the Sovereign of France was trained up to dishon- 
our and crime. “Jeanne d’Albret, and the Prince her 
son were at the French Court when the death of Anthony 
de Bourbon, King of Navarre, occurred ; soon after which 
she returned to Bearn, and openly professed the Reformed 
religion. She had left the youthful Henry at Court, under 
the conduct of La Gaucherie his tutor, who used every 
effort to instil into his mind a love for learning, not 
through the medium of grammatical rules, but interlocu- 
tory conversations. In this manner he accustomed? his 
disciple to utter such noble sentiments as— 


With justice to conquer, or gloriously die. 
And again— 


Kings o’er their people usurp sov'reign sway; 
But God, more puissant, makes monarchs obey. 


On the death of La Gaucherie, which shortly after 
occurred, the Queen of Navarre recalled her son from 
Court to the city of Bearn, where she then proclaimed 
herself the protectress of the Calvinist party. She was a 
Princess of great courage, possessing an elevated soul, 
abounding with good sense, and that natural flow of ex- 
pression which is frequently denominated in potentates 
the gift of elocution; a natural disposition very rarely 
brought to perfection in princes, because it is extremely — 
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difficult to acquire a talent that is pre-eminently superior, 
when it has never been subjected to frank and candid 
censure. Jeanne d’Albret, flattered by unqualified eulo- 
giums on her eloquence, was desirous of shining as a dis- 
putant upon the reigning topics that agitated the public 
feeling. She had many conferences with leading Protest- 
ant ministers; she entered upon discussions which were 
not perhaps, strictly speaking, consonant with her rank 
nor her sex; and, from adopting this conduct, she became 
more passionately attached to Protestantism. These dis- 
putes, however, did not prevent the Princess from pro- 
tecting and cultivating letters. Among others, the fol- 
lowing impromptu is said to have been uttered by Jeanne 
d’Albret, when in the printing-office of the justly cele- 
brated typographer Robert Stephens :— 


Transcendant art! to time’s last stretch record, 
Teaching the future offspring of my race, 

I trod the path of those who fear the Lord, 
That they, not treading it, might share his grace. 


Florentine Christian, a most zealous Protestant, was the 
individual selected by the Queen of Navarre to undertake 
the important task of educating the youthful Prince. 
This scientific man was of a noble Orleanese family, and 
one of the most learned scholars of his age. We have 
from his pen a translation of Oppian, and some of the 
comedies of Aristophanes. In the sequel, Florentine 
Christian, during the war, fled for refuge to Venddme 
under the safeguard of his édéve, who serving him after his 
own taste, confided to him the care of the library which 
the progenitors of the Bourbon family had established in 
that city, being one of their chief appendages. This 
town, however, surrendering to the forces of the League, 
Florentine was made prisoner; when, says De Thou, his 
illustrious and munificent disciple soon accomplished his 
freedom by paying most liberally for his ransom. 
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Under this tutor, Henry, according to the directions of — 
his mother, was educated in the Protestant persuasion; — 
and he imbibed excellent principles from studying the — 
Evangelists. Florentine, above all, infused into the mind 
of his pupil a spirit of perseverance in all his undertak- 
ings, and Christian resignation when inevitable esc 
should occur.”* 

Such was the training of Henry of Navarre, and by its 
means he grew up a noble and generous prince, whose 
character stands in striking contrast to that of the unhappy 
Charles, and who justly merited the title which still per- — 
tains to him, of the Great Henry. Nevertheless, even 
Henry of Navarre, though trained to virtue by a pious 
mother, and educated under such able and worthy teachers 
as we have described, did not escape the contaminating 
influences of the vicious Court of France. His private 
life was stained by debasing and licentious passions, and 
after winning high honours as the invincible champion of 
the Reformation, he yielded to the councils of unprinci- 
pled politicians, and apostatized from the faith to which 
he had been devoted from the cradle, and whose sworn 
champion and defender he was acknowledged to be. In 
contrasting two rulers thus trained for the same sceptre 
and crown, while execrating Charles IX. of France, whose ° 
name is linked with such atrocious and almost unparalleled 
crimes, we learn to pity, while we condemn, one who 
seemed born to crime, whose mother poisoned all the 
springs of virtue, and trained him to be the willing slave 
of stronger and darker passions than his own. 

The Queen Regent was now, in reality, the sole ruler 
of France, while the puppet King, in whose name she 
acted, afforded her a guise, which perhaps helped to 
strengthen her in the abandonment of every restraint that 
keeps in check the most criminal passions of our nature. 
Catherine had learned by the recent war, whose chances 


* Memoirs of Henry the Great, vol. i. p. 40. 
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had so unexpectedly restored to her the long-coveted reins 
of government, that the Reformers were bent on schemes 
altogether incompatible with absolute rule. Men who 
made conscience and principle the standards of action, 
and who were prepared to risk all that life holds dear 
rather than make shipwreck of their faith, were not the 
adherents likely to be desired by one whose motives were 
derived alone from unprincipled ambition. No sooner 
was the Regent safely established in power, than she took 
the young monarch a tour through his kingdom, and while 
his weak mind was fascinated with the pomp and splen- 
dour of a royal progress, his mother is believed to have 
taken measures for the complete annihilation of Protest- 
antism in France. Unhappily there were abundant causes 
at hand for stimulating the wrath of the Romish courtiers 
and priests against their Huguenot rivals. The chiefs of 
the Protestant union had found a prolific resource for 
supplying their exhausted treasury in the shrines and 
muniment rooms of abbeys and churches; nor had their 
messengers always rested satisfied with demanding the 
delivery of the gold and silver chalices, censers, and other 
sacred vessels used in the services of the Church. It can 
hardly excite our wonder,—at a period when thousands of 
defenceless Protestants had been savagely massacred 
while assembled in their places of worship, or subjected 
to the most horrible tortures, at the instigation of Romish 
priests,—that their opponents, whom such deeds had 
driven to arms, should show no great respect for Romish 
monasteries or churches. In many cases the Huguenot 
soldiers threw down the altars, defaced and broke the 
images, and otherwise desecrated the buildings dedicated 
to a worship which they regarded as idolatrous. We 
may, perchance, in calmly reviewing their conduct, ques- 
tion the prudence, and challenge the good taste, of such 
proceedings, but human nature is not under such perfect 
control that men driven to desperation by the most savage 
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wrongs, should still retain perfect control over every pas- — 
sion, and repay brutality with the refinements of courtesy — 
and taste. Ample use was made of the ravages thus — 
effected on the churches and abbeys that lay along the 
route of the royal progress, to inflame the mind of the 
young King. His superstitious feelings were wrought upon — 
by every argument and artifice, and while he was taught — 
to look upon the Huguenots as alike the enemies of God — 
and the King, the welcome he received from the adherents 
of the Romish Church helped to confirm such ideas. His _ 
name was coupled with the Church in every popular cry. 
“Long live the King and the mass!” was the shout with 
which crowds hailed his approach; while the priests re- 
paired to him in solemn procession, at once to greet him 
and to inflame the bitter feelings already kindled in his 
mind against his Protestant subjects, by aggravated and 
partial accounts of their own sufferings and wrongs. 
Every thing seemed to promise the complete triumph of 
the Church. The Papal nuncio wrote from Paris: “In 
a short time we shall have no Huguenots in France.” At 
Bayonne, on the Spanish frontiers, Charles met his sister, 
the Queen of Spain, while his mother held secret confer- 
ences with the Duke of Alva, the infamous agent of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Catherine de Medici used to meet 
with Alva in a private gallery under cloud of night, and 
it has been affirmed by several writers that it was then 
the plan of the massacre of St. Bartholomew was devised. 
The counsellors who thus secretly communed together 
were the fittest for such a scheme, and though it may 
admit of doubt if that dreadful deed was matured thus 
early, it is certain that the projects of the Queen already 
involved the entire crushing, if not the utter annihilation, 
of the Protestants throughout the kingdom. 

From Bayonne, the King was conducted to Navarre, 
but there the good QWueen Jeanne d’Albret employed all 
her influence in trying to counteract the false impressions 
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which priests and designing counsellors had infused into 
his mind against the Reformers. He had employed him- 
self during his progress in restoring the Roman Catholic 
worship wherever opportunity offered, and he attempted 
to induce the Queen of Navarre to do the same. But 
neither threats nor importunities had the slightest effect 
in seducing her from her conscientious adherence to the 
Protestant faith. 

An attempt was now made by the Romish party to re- 
yive the accusation brought against the Admiral Coligni, 
as the murderer of the Duke of Guise; but it failed at 
this turn, and the Court returned: from its progress to 
employ its chief energies in dissipation and degrading 
sensual enjoyments. “ The Queen,” says De Thou, “loved 
pleasure almost as much as she loved power.” She relied, 
moreover, on the enervating influences of licentiousness 
and vain excesses, for weakening every sense of moral 
obligation that checked her inordinate ambition and inter- 
fered with that complete subserviency of the King and 
the principal nobility of the kingdom, which she regarded 
as essential to the accomplishment of her ambitious 
schemes. But France was not long left to the neglect ot 
a voluptuous and dissolute Court. Under such a govern- 
ment, it will readily be believed, the terms on which peace 
had been agreed to when the Protestants laid down their 
arms were fulfilled no further than seemed consistent 
with the interests of the Queen Regent, or the prejudices 
and passions of her son. 

It was about this time that the celebrated Council of 
Trent brought its sittings to a close. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine had taken an active and honourable part in its 
earlier proceedings. He not only defended the interests 
and the independence of the French Church, but strongly 
advocated the yielding of many of the concessions which 
it was then believed would reconcile Protestants to re- 
turn to the Church. The principal points thus proposed 
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to be conceded for the preservation of the Church were, 
the marriage of the priests, the restoration of the cup to 
the laity in the sacrament of the supper, and the conduct- 
ing of the services of religion in the vulgar tongue. In 
addition to these, the reform of the clergy in private life, 
and the restoration of strict discipline was demanded. 


i. 


Such concessions would have done much to disarm the. _ : 


Protestants of the sixteenth century, and to avert, if not 
completely to arrest, the secession of the early reformers. 


But the great majority of the Council scorned the pro-— 


posal of any concessions, and the politic French Cardinal 
soon abandoned the honourable position he had occupied 
as the advocate of reform. By the final decrees of the 
Council of Trent, all the peculiar doctrines and practices 
of the Church of Rome were confirmed without any modi- 
fication ; and the Cardinal who had been foremost among 
the advocates of change, now employed all his energy to 
recover the favour of the Church, by forcing its decrees 
on the people of France. 

The Protestants were subjected to many severe trials, 
in consequence of the steps that were immediately adopted 
under the direction of the French Court. Hundreds of 
monks and nuns had gladly availed themselves of the 
changes effected by the triumph of the Protestant cause 
to forsake their prisons, as the monasteries of the time 
might well be called. To those indeed who were ready 
to avail themselves of the license of the times, the vows 
of religious celibacy were too often only a cloak for pro- 
fligacy and license, but to those who had sought the 
cloister as a refuge from the sins and the temptations of 
the world, they proved the most loathsome dungeons in 
which a wretched captive could be held in durance. 
When, therefore, the ascendancy of Protestant interests 
at the French Court had temporarily relaxed the enslav- 
ing restraints which the Romish Church had imposed, in 
contradiction alike to the law of God and the dictates of 
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nature, hundreds who had long mourned in their hopeless 
prisons, hastened to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of escape. Many motives, doubtless, influenced monks 
and nuns to abandon the conventual life. Then, as in 
every age, relatives often abused their influence for the 
most selfish ends, and under the disguise of religious mo- 
tives, seduced the young and ignorant to take on them- 
selves vows, the full meaning of which they were incapable 
of comprehending. In like manner, the enthusiasm of 


- youthful fervour, or the sudden misanthropic zeal which 


disappointments and mistortunes inspire, tempted many 
to rush to the cloisters as a sure means of escape from 
their miseries, or of ample satisfaction to their most 
enthusiastic longings. Many of these, who had learned 
when too late the incapability of a monastic life to satisfy 
their desires, gladly availed themselves of the sudden 
change of opinions and court policy which threw open 
their prison doors. 

A recent writer thus refers to the total change of 
policy that followed on the complete restoration of power 
to the Queen Regent :—‘“ One of the severest trials to 
the Protestants at this period, arose from a command 
issued by government, for all monks and nuns who 
had embraced the reformed religion, to return to their 
convents, and, of course, recant their profession of faith. 
Many of the clergy who had become Protestants, had 
married, and were now called on to divorce their wives. 
In their churches, too, they had celebrated the reformed 
service; but now these places of worship returned to the 
church to which they had belonged. Besides all this, 
came private reasons of dissatisfaction. The ambition of 
Condé, which his own enemies, and the enemies of his 
cause, affirmed to aspire even to the throne, had been 
flattered by Catherine, who promised him the important 
office of lieutenant-general of the kingdom: but her 
partiality, or policy, now caused her to bestow it on her 
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favourite son, the brilliant and handsome Duke of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry III., then only sixteen years of age. 

A peace so ill maintained, both politically and reli- 
giously, was not likely to continue. The Protestants 
once more took arms. In the sight of a multitude assem- 
bled on the heights adjoining Paris, the battle of St. Denis 


—_ 


= ih re eet ats 


was fought between these fellow-countrymen. The Hu--_ 


guenots, headed by the Prince de Condé, fought so furi- 
ously, that the Turkish ambassador, who was among the 
crowds of spectators, exclaimed, that, with their aid, his 
master would soon conquer the world. ‘They fought 
desperately, for they fought for all that is dear to men, 
and fought for almost their last hope. 

Old Montmorency, at the battle of St. Denis, per- 
formed his last exploit against ‘the heretics,’ and died, 
as he declared he was ready to do, fighting against them, 
though they were commanded by his own nephews, men 


whose spirit, character, and abilities, he must have ad- 


mired. 

His religion consisted rather in sentiments of loyalty 
and attachment to old institutions, than to anything else. 
Thus, when a monk came to confess him, and prepare him 
for death, after the manner of the Romish observances, 
the old man petulantly said, Leave me, father—leave 
me; I have not lived in honour for seventy-seven years, 
without having learned to die for a quarter of an hour.”* 

The death of Montmorency removed the last claimant 
to a share of the power which the Queen Regent had so 
long struggled to secure for herself; She was now able 
effectually to work out her own dark schemes; and in 
order to prevent any other from attempting to climb up 
to such a height as should seem to admit of rivalry, she 
suppressed the office of Constable. All things seemed 
now to combine to place France at the mercy of the 
self-elected Regent, Catherine de Medici. 


® Protestantism in France, p, 160. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCE OF CONDE. 


He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils that to those summits lead. 
lyRon, 


Ir is not necessary to follow very minutely the subse- 
quent history of the wrongs and cruelties inflicted on the 
French Protestants by their treacherous and unrelenting 
‘enemies. Enough has already been narrated to excite the 
utmost horror and detestation in every breast: though 
some of the fearful deeds which were then perpetrated in 
the name of religion are almost too horrible to be writ- 
ten. The battle of St. Denis was followed by a short 
peace, but all hope of any real and permanent terms of 
safe and honourable agreement being conceded by the 
Romanists to the Huguenots was utterly vain. Accord- 
ing to Adriani, the continuator of Guicciardini’s History, 
the Secret Memoirs of Cosmo, Grand-Duke of Florence, 
which he had examined, contained distinct evidence that 
the conferences which Catherine de Medici had with the 
Duke of Alva, were held at the instigation of the Pope, 
and had for their object a repetition of the Sicilian Ves- 
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pers,—the Italian -counterpart of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre. It was there agreed that “to allow as many 
religions in a State as there are caprices in men’s minds 
opens the door to disorder and confusion, and insures 
mortal accidents to a kingdom.” ‘No prince,” said the 
Duke, “ could possibly do a more pernicious thing than 
permit his people to live according to their consciences... 
Religious controversies had ever furnished an argument 
for popular insurrection, and it was necessary to eradi- 
cate the evil by the severest remedies, and without hesi- 
tation extirpate with fire and sword the roots of a disor- 
der which gentleness and indulgence would only foster 
and increase.” Such were the sentiments inculeated and 
adopted at the secret conferences of Bayonne. Previous 
to that there can be no doubt that Catherine de Medici 
was occasionally sincere in her proposals of compromise 
and mutual concessions. She was, from the first, pursu- 
ing her own ambitious ends, while utterly indifferent to 
religion ; but it was only when she had satisfied herself 
that the liberty of conscience and the social rights which 
the Huguenots had in view to secure for France, were 
incompatible with the absolute power on which her mind 
was bent, that she allied herself permanently with the 
Romish party. Thenceforward the utter extermination 
of the Protestant party remained only a question of time; 
and whether or not we believe that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was really planned in the secret conferences 
of Bayonne, there can be no question that the general 
policy then adopted for future guidance was such as 
amply insured some such result. 

The terms on which peace had been concluded were, 
from the very first, broken by the Romish party. While 
the Huguenot leaders dismissed their allies, and laid down 
their arms, their opponents disposed their forces so as 
completely to hem them in, and if possible to render un- 
availing any further opposition to the complete restitution 
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of absolute Romish supremacy in France. The Huguenots 
soon found themselves almost entirely at their mercy. 
Some of the principal towns, however, where the great 
majority of the population were Protestants, hesitated to 
follow the example of their leaders, and abandon them- 
selyes entirely to the honour and the mercy of those who 
had so often proved themselves destitute of both. In 
several of these towns the inhabitants still called to re- 
membrance recent horrors endured by themselves or their 
neighbours, and when they were required to show their 
full concurrence in the terms of peace, by admitting royal 
garrisons within their walls, they shut their gates and 
positively refused. The most important of these Protest- 
ant strongholds was the sea-port of Rochelle. 

It was not without reason that the burghers of Mont- 
auban, Sancerre, and Rochelle, refused to repose implicit 
faith in the treaty of Amboise, and cast themselves on the 
honour and good faith of their opponents, without even 
waiting for the first movements in evidence of their inten- 
tion to fulfil the terms of peace. The treaty had included 
in its conditions the immediate dismissal of the Swiss and 
Italian troops, who had served against the Huguenots; 

“but they waited in vain for the fulfilment of this import- 
ant clause in the terms of agreement; while on every hand 
they beheld the most insulting evidences of the contempt 
with which the Catholic party regarded those whom they 
now looked upon as disarmed and humbled rivals. The 
terms of the treaty were rendered nugatory in the towns 
by the violence of Roman Catholic mobs, who were 
allowed to commit the most daring excesses without re- 
straint. ‘Meantime the Catholic pulpits rang with the 
most violent denunciations. It was openly prophesied 
that the Huguenots had not three months to live—that 
after the vintage they would be exterminated to a man, 
and the doctrine was publicly and audaciously upheld— 
that any opposition on the part of the King to such pro- 
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ceedings would expose him, as he would well deserve, to 
be tonsured and imprisoned in a cloister for life. It was 
further inculcated that to make peace with heretics was a 
crime—to keep faith with them a weakness—and to mur- 
der them anact most acceptable to God. These atrocious 
sentiments gave birth to actions as atrocicus—the Hu- 


guenots were universally insulted, and insults were speed- 


ily followed by outrage and murder. In Amiens and at 


Auxerre the unhappy Reformed were massacred by hun- 
dreds—at Clermont in Auvergne, a Protestant, omitting 
at the Féte Dieu to adorn his door with tapestry, was 
burned alive by the populace—the magistrates neither 
interfering to prevent, nor to punish the deed. The second 
son of the Count de Tende was murdered in cold blood 
by the Baron des Arcs; his brother, the Count de Som- 
merive, who, during the last troubles, had carried on in 
the South a war of execrable cruelty, participating in the 
crime. The murderer had him poignarded, he being the 


thirtieth, saying he had good authority for what he did. ~ 


The Baron D’Armance, a man universally respected, was 
poignarded as he stood at his own door holding his infant 
daughter in his arms; but the atrocious murder of Rapin 
was, if possible, yet more unjustifiable. This gentleman, 
attached to the Prince de Condé, being despatched by the 
King to make known the edict of pacification to the Par- 
liament of Toulouse, and require its registry, was by that 
body seized in defiance of the amnesty, and executed for 
the share he took in the disorders of the city in the year 
1562.""* 

The Prince of Condé and the Admiral Coligni, were 
next attacked. The former was called upon to refund all 
the money paid by the King to the German allies. _ This, 
in fact amounted to an intimation of confiscation of the 
whole estates and property possessed by himself and his 
friends; and while this was still in suspense, the Prince 

* Protestant Reformation in France, vol. ii. p. 149. 
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and Admiral both learned that their immediate destruc- 
tion had been resolved on by the Court. The fruits of 
the last war had been altogether lost. “The treaty,” 
says Dr. Ranken, “proved to be a mere delusion. The 
Swiss and Italian troops were not dismissed. The King 
expected to be refunded by the Prince, the money which 
he had advanced to Prince Cassimer, yet prohibited him 
from levying it from any of his subjects in France. A 
plan was formed, and nearly executed with success, for 
surprising and apprehending the Prince of Condé and the 
Admiral; but they made their escape to Rochelle. This 
served as a new signal for taking up arms, and re-assem- 
bling at that city; which the people did the more readily, 
because they found that they were, notwithstanding the 
treaty, still restrained and maltreated in the exercises of 
religion; and many of them also, accustomed now to a 
military life, soon languished in the indolence and solitude 
of peace. Among others of eminence who joined them 
at Rochelle, was the Queen of Navarre, with her young 
son, now fifteen years of age, and a numerous body of 
both foot and horse. Knowing from frequent and late 
experience the danger of disunion and separation, without 
a secure and lasting peace, they here bound themselves 
solemnly by oath, to persevere till death in the claim and 
defence of their religious liberty; and never to separate, 
nor condescend to any agreement, without the unanimous 
consent of their leaders. By fitting owt a fleet of about 
thirty sh ps, they scoured the coasts and rivers, and soon 
collected abundance of money and stores, besides the pro- 
vision and 100,000 crowns which they obtained from the 
Queen of England. Their army amounted to about 
28,000, and they had again solicited and expected suc- 
cours from Germany. All Saintonge, and the greater 
part of the western provinces, were subject to them. The 
Prince and Admiral agreed, while their troops were fresh, 
ardent, and so numerous, that it were better to go in 
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search of the royal army, and to give them battle, than to- 


hazard any accident or languor by waiting for further 
reinforcements.””* 

The Court, though confounded by the promptitude 
with which the Huguenots had outwitted their treacher- 
ous designs, lost no time in rallying their forces. An 
army, nearly equal in number to that assembled in the 


neighbourhood of Rochelle, soon took the field, and - 


hastened to meet the enemy; but a succession of mutual 
mistakes, countermarchings, and accidents of various 
kinds, prevented any general engagement until the rigour 
of the season compelled both parties to withdraw into 
winter quarters. 

The wise policy which had induced the Huguenot lead- 
ers to try the fortunes of the field while enthusiasm was 
fresh in the minds of their forces, was: abundantly veri- 
fied by the state of the rival armies on the approach of 
Spring. The royal army had, by that time, been greatly 
augmented by foreign reinforcements, while the Hugue- 
nots, without any addition to their numbers, had been 
compelled to reduce their effective force, by placing gar- 
risons in various towns held by their adherents. Thus 
had the advantage of numbers, and the courage which 
confidence inspired, passed over to the side of the Roman 


Catholic party, when the rivai forces met at Jarnac, on the | 


12th of March 1569. This fortune seemed to assail the 
Huguenots from the first. The Prince of Condé entered 
the field with his arm in a sling, having suffered from an 
accident shortly before. He had hardly had an opportu- 
nity of looking around him when a horse, on which the 
Count de la Rouchfoucalt rode beside him, suddenly grew 
restive, reared and kicked violently, and the unfortunate. 
Panes received a violent stroke from the hoof of the 
vicious animal. His leg was broken in so frightful a man- 
ner that the bone protruded through his boot; but the 
* Ranken’s History of France, vol. vi. p. 133. 
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heroic leader refused to quit the field even in this extre- 
mity. Callingon his companions to do battle for Christ 
and their country, he charged at once upon eight hundred 
lances of the enemy. The Huguenots displayed the most 
daring courage, and fought in spite of the overwhelming 
numbers opposed to them. “ But what,” exclaimed one 
of their number, “what could a few hundred gentlemen 
do, with thousands opposed to them ih front and rear, 
but die upon the spot, as the most of them did.” Condé 
at length surrendered his sword to a Catholic noblemen; 
but the fanatical fury of an inferior officer rescued him 
from the chances of such a captivity. Attracted by the 
group who had gathered around the captive, Prince Mon- 
tesquiou, a captain of the Swiss guards, rode up to the 
spot, and on learning the name of the prisoner, he imme- 
diately levelled his pistol, with an oath, and shot Condé 
through the head. Infamous as such conduct was, the 
assassin showed by his conduct that he knew well he 
incurred no risk by thus basely setting at nought every 
principle that tempers the horrors of war among civilized 
nations. ‘There seems no reason to doubt that the Duke 
of Anjou was the real instigator of this infamous deed, 
but every member of the Catholic party participated in 
the shame. The mutilated body of the Prince was thrown 
across an ass, with the arms and legs hanging down, and 
thus led in derision to the castle of Jarnac, the head- 
quarters his opponents had chosen. Thus perished the 
Prince of Condé, the General of the Huguenot army, who 
had already so amply proved his courage aud capacity in 
the field, though not yet fully thirty-nine years of age. 
The grief of the Protestant party at the death of their 
leader was increased by the defeat they had sustained, 
which they ascribed entirely to his fall. 

Proportionate to the grief of the Huguenots was the 
triumphant rejoicings of the rivals. “The joy of the 


Catholics,” says Dr. Ranken, “on the victory of Brissac, 
4 
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was excessive. The king rose at midnight, when the mes- 
senger atrived, and went to the cathedral immediately to 


celebrate it with thanksgiving. Te Deum was ordered to ~ 


be performed over all the kingdom; couriers were dis- 


patched to notify it to every Court of Europe; and at 
Rome, Venice, and in the Netherlands, public and solemn ~ 


processions on the occasion showed the light in. which 


they viewed, not so much the victory itself, but, the death» _ 


of the Prince: for they hoped, that though four hundred 
only of the Huguenots were slain, yet that their forces 
were dispersed, and had now no head of eminence under 
which again to rally. But they were deceived: for though 
the Admiral was neither of such high rank, nor so popu~ 
lar as the deceased Prince, yet he possessed great pru- 
dence, and abundant zeal for the cause in which he was 
engaged. He wisely chose a subordinate station for him- 
self, and proposed that the army should swear fidelity 
to the young King of Navarre, then fifteen years of age, 
and the young Prince of Condé, much younger, as heads 
of the party; and invited the Queen of Navarre to the 
camp, that she might personally present them to the 
troops. Her speeches, and the sight of these Princes, 
revived the spirit of the soldiers; they loudly applauded 
the proposal, and solemnly swore submission and fidelity 
to the Princes of Bourbon. The charge, however, of the 


army, of the chief business of the party, and of the war, — 


were committed to the Admiral.”* 

These proceedings are possessed of peculiar interest 
from their leading to the first appearance of the Great 
Henry as the head of the Protestant cause. Though 
only in his fifteenth year, he exhibited a degree of wis- 
dom and prudence altogether beyond his age, and already 


gave no unequivocal proofs of the great genius he after- 
wards displayed. 


ty 


On the first outbreak of war, the Prince of Condé had | 


* Ranken's History of France, vol. vi. p. 136. 
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entered into negotiations with various of the Protestant 
Princes of Germany; and though these did not lead to 
any effective succour during his lifetime, a considerable 
force was gradually brought together, and the command 
conferred on the Duke de Deux-Ponts, the second son of 
the Elector of Bavaria. This auxiliary force, which con- 
sisted of eleven thousand men, received considerable addi- 
tions on the confines of France by the junction of a body 
of French Huguenots from Picardy and the neighbouring 
districts, and also by a considerable force under the Prince 
of Orange, which the Duke of Alva had compelled to 
abandon Flanders, 

This united body, under their skilful leader, succeeded 
in effecting a junction with the Huguenot army, notwith- 
standing difficulties that had appeared to the most expe- 
rienced officers nearly insurmountable. By this the pros- 
pects of the Huguenots were altogether changed. Instead 
of a broken and dispirited party, Coligni was now at the 
head of an army of twenty-five thousand men, in the 
highest spirits, and longing to be led to battle against the 
enemy. In the first conflict that followed, the fruits of 
this spirit became apparent. The Duke d’Anjou having 
failed to prevent the junction of the armies, retired to a 
place called La Roche Abeille, and there entrenched the 


' royal forces within a strong position. There Coligni 


attacked him, and though the engagement which ensued 
was only partial, and the success which attended their 
arms productive of no decided result, the action possesses 
a peculiar interest, as the first in which young Henry of 
Navarre had an opportunity of displaying his indomitable 
courage and coolness in the field. “ He took,” says La 
Noue, “the place of the Prince of Condé, in the fore- 
rank of battle, and showed himself well deserving to suc- 
ceed such a leader. Charging at the head of the forces, 
and animated with the most generous enthusiasm, he 
there gave the first proof of that brilliant courage, which 
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was afterwards, by the memorable enterprises it origi- 
nated, to fill the universe with his name.” 

Such was the courage and determined zeal which 
actuated the whole Huguenot army, that their opponents 
became satisfied they could not hope to contend success- 
fully with them in the field. Their troops were weary, 
discontented and desponding, and seemed ready to fall 
an easy prey to the ‘recruited forces of the Huguenots. . 
But what courage could not do, stratagem effectually 
secured. The Catholic army was disbanded, or gathered 
as garrisons into important towns, and the Huguenots 
were left to expend their energies, and exhaust their trea- 
sury, in costly expeditions and fruitless sieges. 

Coligni in vain sought to avert the danger which threat - 
ened the cause, urging upon them a maxim he had learned 
from experience, that “ great cities are the sepulchres of 
great armies.” But the position of the Admiral, under the 
nominal leadership of the youthful Henry of Navarre, no 
longer secured for him the authority and obedience which 
had enabled Condé, in every emergency, to adopt the 
most effective measures that his experience or military 
genius suggested. After two months had been wasted, 
large resources expended, and above 3,000 men lost, the 
siege of Poictiers was hastily abandoned. 

The policy of the scheme by which the strength and 
spirit of the Huguenot army had been wasted in fruitless 

expeditions and sieges was soon abundantly displayed. 
It now became the interest of Coligni to avoid a decisive 
engagement, while the leaders of the royal forces, which 
had reassembled recruited in numbers and with renewed 
strength and spirits, were bent on forcing their oppo- 
nents to the issue of a battle before they could receive 
any additions to their number. In this they effectually 
succeeded, compelling them to one of the most disastrous 
battles in which the Protestant arms ever engaged. 

On the 1st of October 1569, the Huguenot army entered 
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the fatal plain of Assai, before Moncontour. It was the 
desire of Coligni to avoid an engagement, which it was 
still in his power to have done; but the impatience of the 
French leaders and the insubordination of their allies, 
compelled him to act contrary to his own judgment, and 
a battle became inevitable. At first, the impetuous cour- 
age of the Huguenots carried all before them; but fresh 
forces poured in, and the tide of success turned against 
them. Coligni was severely wounded by a pistol-shot, 
which broke his under jaw, and rendered him incapable 
of giving command or directions at the very crisis of 
the action. They were compelled to retreat, and soon 
their flying forces became a lawless rout. Arms, artil- 
lery, and military stores all fell into the enemies’ hands. 
No quarter was given to the fugitives. In this fatal 
contest, the Huguenots, who are said to have been out- 
numbered by fully a third, lost 5000 men, an immense 
amount of baggage and spoil, and above two hundred 
standards. The news of this great victory of the Roman 
Catholic arms spread through France, Italy, and Spain, 
and was everywhere celebrated with the Te Deum, and 
other demonstrations of joy for the defeat of the Church’s 
enemies. The Protestants of France were filled with 
terror and dismay. The broken and dispirited remnant 
that had escaped from the fatal field seemed scarcely 
capable of any combined action. Submission and en- 
treaties of mercy seemed the only resource that terror 
suggested to multitudes of them; while, with the cowar- 
dice of ignoble minds, they sought to load Coligni with 
the blame of their defeat. The Admiral was borne along 
in a litter, racked by pain and consumed with fever, while 
the bitter thoughts then gnawing at his heart were even 
more acute than the pain of his wounds. While thus 
cuffering alike from bodily and mental anguish, L’Estrange, 
an aged companion in arms, who like himself was borne 
wounded from the field, ordered his litter to be brought 
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alongside that of the Admiral, and looking on him fora 
few moments with tears in his eyes, he exclaimed: “Is 
not God still a strong consolation!” It was a word in 
season, most comforting to the fainting and desponding 
leader. Long afterwards, he acknowledged that this 
brief remark, uttered by his friend and fellow-sufferer, 
sufficed to raise his drooping spirits, and to restore him 
at once to hope and confidence in the future. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


Last came Anarchy ; he rode 
On a white horse, splashed with blood; 
He was pale even to the lips, 
Like Death in the Apocalypse. 
And he wore a kingly crown; 
In his hand a sceptre shone; 
On his brow this mark I saw— 
“Tam God, and King, and Law!” 
MAsQueE or ANAROTIY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the discouraging aspeet that the 
affairs of the French Protestants assumed in conse- 
quence of the disastrous defeat of Moncontour, the 
Admiral Coligni did not allow his adherents to despair. 
He recalled to their minds the frequency with which they 
had already rallied when their affairs seemed most des- 
perate, and encouraged them with the assurance of aid 
from Germany and England. The impolitic severity of 
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the Queen Regent helped the Admiral at this crisis. 
Castlenau was despatched to Rochelle immediately after 
the victory of Moncontour with proposals of peace; but, 
as it was conditioned by the haughty victors that the 
defeated Huguenots must resign every claim to the exer- 
cise of their religion, despair emboldened them to resist 
a power which was to be thus abused for their utter 
annihilation as a party. Death, however, threatened to 
deprive the Huguenots of their courageous leader at the 
very time when his courage and genius supplied the whole 
life of the league. For a time his health and strength 
completely gave way, and every one regarded him as 
lost. But he rallied when all had despaired of his 
recovery, and, as D’Aubigne tells us, the danger they 
had been in, in the prospect of his loss, taught the 
Huguenot chiefs the value of the brave old general. 

The courage and firmness of their leader once more 
rescued the Protestant cause when few indeed could 
have dared to hope. Desertion, sickness, and death, had 
thinned their ranks so effectually, that, of their English 
auxiliaries, only twelve men were left, and nearly 6,000 
of the army had perished from disease and hardship 
alone. Their horses were in even worse condition than 
the men, many of them being incapable of bearing the 
weight of their armed riders. The Duke of Anjou, 
considering his work done, withdrew to the Court, and 
was sharing with the King and the Queen Regent in 
the sports of the field, when they were startled by the 
announcement that the Huguenot army, which they had 
believed to be utterly annihilated, was advancing in con- 
siderable force to the Loire. The Court was struck with 
terror and alarm. The Duke of Anjou was hastily super- 
seded in his command, and the Marechal de Cossé, 
at the head of a body of nearly 14,000 men, was sent 
to arrest their progress. This force greatly outnum- 
bered the Huguenot army; in addition to which it was 
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furnished with artillery, which the Huguenots no longer 
possessed. Nevertheless the latter stood their ground. 
Young Henry of Navarre charged at the head of the 
French lancers, and displayed such intrepidity and valour, 
that he himself was wont to refer to the exploits of this 
day, the 25th of June 1570, with more pride than to all 
the most gallant achievements of his career. 


Coligni gained his point. The Court had believed the » 


Protestant party at its mercy, and was prepared to 
to take measures accordingly; but on finding that they 
still opposed a resolute front, and were rapidly reco- 
vering their ground, terms of pacification were adopted, 
well known as the Peace of St. Germains. The condi- 
tions of this treaty were more favourable than any that 
had been conceded to the Protestants of France. It 
seemed that the whole end of the war had been accom- 
plished, and liberty of conscience, with equality in all 
civil rights and privileges, were now finally secured. The 
Romanists had learned that by victory they need not 
hope for the accomplishment of their intolerant ends. 
They next adopted the more terrible means of extermi- 
nation. 

The period of six years which intervened between the 
peace of St. Germains and the massacre of St. Bartho- 


lomew may be briefly delineated. It was characterised, 


indeed, by many stirring details. But one spirit per- 
vaded the whole. A profligate and unprincipled Govern- 
ment had granted a just and honourable peace to its 
opponents, with no intention of fulfilling its terms longer 
than should seem necessary for its: own selfish interests. 
By some able historians, the King has been regarded as 
privy from the first to the Queen’s infamous schemes, 
while others believe he had become sincerely attached to 
Coligni. Whether he was sincere or not, he completely 
won the confidence of the latter, who employed all his 
influence to reconcile the Huguenot chiefs to the Court, 
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and declared that he would rather be dragged a corpse. 
through the streets of Paris than renew the horrors of 
civil war. ; 

The most conciliatory steps were adopted by the Court 
with great success. All ideas of opposition were aban- 
doned ; and, to secure the whole by indissoluble bonds, a 
marriage was arranged between Henry of Navarre, the 
young Protestant leader, and the Princess Margaret, the 
King’s sister. The chiefs of the Huguenot party were 
invited to witness the marriage; and such was the appa- 
rent tenderness, and fear of offending their prejudices, 
that a temporary erection was fitted up for the occasion 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, lest the adjuncts of a popish church might 
prove a barrier to the attendance of the Protestants. 

The marriage took place, with every show of rejoicing 
and mutual good will, on the 18th of January 1572. 
Three days were devoted to festivity and joy. On the 
fourth, as the Admiral Coligni was returning home, he 
was shot by a dependent of the Duke of Guise. Terror 
once more took possession of the Huguenot party. Their 
leaders assembled around the bed of Coligni, whose wound, 
though dangerous, did not prove mortal, and besought 
him to allow them to carry him off, and invite their whole 
party to withdraw with him from Paris. This, however, 
he opposed, ascribing his attempted assassination entirely 
to the private enmity of the Duke of Guise. He re- 
quested an interview with the King, and was visited both 
by him and the Queen-Mother. His generous and con- 
fiding nature helped more than the hardened hypocrisy of 
their seared consciences, to hide their share in the infa- 
mous deed. It has been supposed by some, that the assas- 
sination of the Admiral was designed by the Court to 
excite the Protestant party to such acts of violence and 
fumult as would furnish a justifiable pretext for the exter- 
mination already resolved on. If such was the object in 
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view, it entirely failed, chiefly perhaps because of the 
imperfect execution of their murderous intent, which still 
left their intended victim capable of exercising his gene- 
rous influence in their favour. It cannot admit of a doubt, 
whatever the details of the perfidicus scheme may have 
been, that the fall of the Admiral was designed as the 
first blow which was to herald the general massacre of the 


Protestants. "s 


On the first rumour of Coligni’s assassination, the Hu- 
guenots had hastened in crowds to inquire into the facts. 
The keenest indignation was loudly expressed against the 
Guises, who were regarded as the sole perpetrators of the 
deed. The King ordered a guard to be placed over the 
Admiral to protect him, as it was said, from further vio- 
lence, and the same pretence served as an excuse for 
ordering the Catholic inhabitants to quit that district of 
Paris, and abandon it to the sole occupation of the Hu- 
guenots. Every means was used, by working alike on 
their hopes and their fears, to induce them to assemble 
together in the quarter of Paris where the first victim of 
Romish perfidy then lay. With like infamous ingenuity, 
Henry of Navarre was induced, on the very eve of St. 
Bartholomew, when the orders had already been issued for 
the massacre, to assemble around him his best officers, 
that they might be ready for his defence in case of any 
attempted violence by the Guises. Henry was completely. 
deceived by these hypocritical professions of friendship. 
On the following morning, he beheld the friends who 
had assembled for his protection butchered before his 
eyes. 

The incidents of the awful deed that followed are fami- 
liar to every student of history. On the 23d of August, 
the day before the massacre, the Queen held a secret in- 
terview with such of her councillors as were privy to the 
plot.. From thence she repaired to the chamber of the 
King, whither she was soon afterwards followed by some 
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of the chiefs of the Catholic party. The King was fully 
admitted to their confidence, and, according to his own 
confession, gave his consent to the deed of blood; adding 
his hope, that not a single Huguenot would be left alive 
to ‘reproach him for the deed. Just as is the infamy 
which attaches to the sovereign who thus abandoned his 
unoffending subjects to the sword, he must be regarded 
as only the miserable tool of his mother. Catherine de 
Medici, accompanied by the King and his younger bro- 
ther the Duke of Anjou, repaired to a balcony of the 
Louvre, to await, amid the stillness of the night, for the 
tocsin of the Palais ce Justice, whose sound was the pre- 
concerted signal for the massacre to begin. Never, surely, 
did another mother lead forth her wretched sons to feast 
their ears with such a fearful sound. The King shook 
with terror, drops of sweat stood upon his brow, and 
feverish tremours agitated his frame. But these were no 
evidences of repentance. The conscience-stricken coward 
stretched forth no hand to stay the murderous sword that 
hung over thousands of his innocent and unsuspecting 
subjects. The Queen strove to restore his courage, by 
working, with fiend-like malignity, on the fiercer passions 
of his ill-regulated mind. He gave the fatal order, and, 
dreading longer to endure the guilty horrors of an unex- 
ecuted but unrepented crime, the bell of a neighbouring 
church was employed to give the fatal warning. At 
two o’clock on the morning of Sabbath the 24th of 
August 1572, the tocsin of St. Germain de l’Auxerrois 
sounded the knell of the Huguenots of France. It was 
the signal for that massacre to begin, which, ere it closed, 
had, according to Péréfixe, a courtly historian, sacrificed 
100,000 of the best subjects of France, and depopulated 
some of its fairest provinces. 

Cologni, the foremost victim of the royal assassins, was 
murdered by the guard whom his treacherous sovereign 
had sent on pretence to protect him: his mangled body 
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was thrown out of the window to the Duke of Guise, who 
was waiting below. He stooped down and wiped the 


blood from his victim’s face with his handkerchief, to be — 


assured that he was not deceived, and then giving a kick 


to the lifeless corpse, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Lie there, venom- — 


ous beast, you will breathe venom no more!” But 
others longed to revel in the same crime. The head of 
the Christian patriot was cut off and carried in a sack to 


the Queen, that she too might feast her eyes on the bloody 


spectacle. This initiatory murder had been completed 
ere the tocsin of the Palais de Justice began to sound, 
and the general massacre began. Dreadful was the scene 


that followed. The shrieks of women and children rent. 


the air, mingled with the shouts and blasphemous execra- 
tions of their murderers. “ Imagine,” says a French author, 
“sixty thousand assassins armed with pistols, stakes, cut- 
lasses, poignards, knives, and other deadly weapons, rush- 
ing along the streets, blaspheming and abusing the sacred 
name of God, and murdering and mutilating the innocent 
and detenceless, amid a horrible tempest of yells and 
savage cries, and the piteous shrieks of those whom they 
dragged through the mire, or flung headlong into the 
bloody Seine.” Five hundred gentlemen, and ten thou- 
sand of the common people, are believed to have fallen 
the victims of this horrible massacre within the walls of 
Paris alone. The palace afforded no protection to its 
Protestant inmates. They were chased from room to 
room, till the chambers and galleries were slippery with 
their blood. The young King of Narvarre beheld his 
dearest friends murdered around him, and himself nar- 
rowly escaped. They were pursued by their murderers 
even into the bedroom of his young bride, while Charles 


from time to time came to feast his eyes on the mangled 


heaps of the dead and dying. Terror had given way to 
maniac fury. When the young Prince of Condé attempted 
to remonstrate against the treachery of such deeds, the 
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King’s rage passed all bounds, and he threatened to 
strangle him if he persisted in his opinions. 

The most fearful scenes of the Reign of Terror fell short 
of such atrocity. A butcher presented himself at the 
Louvre, and boasted to the King that he had slaughtered 
one hundred and fifty the night before, while another 
claimed the royal gratitude as the murderer of four hun- 
dred of his subjects ere the massacre was stayed. The 
King himself became terrified at last at the tiger-like fury 
he had excited. Private revenge, pillage, and the mere 
love of blood, at length involved Catholic and Protestant 
nearly in equal danger. The brutal ferocity which the 
populace of France have so often displayed when loosed 
from the restraints of law, manifested itself in terrible 
power. Some of the assassins posted themselves at the city 
gates, and poignarded and mutilated all who approached 
without distinction. “These might be seen stabbing little 
infants, while the innocents smiled in their faces and 
played with their beards. Even children were at length 
seen slaughtering children younger than themselves.” It 
seemed as if the furies of a madhouse alone ruled the 
capital of France. 

On the third day of the massacre, the King repaired in 
state to the cathedral of Notre Dame. High mass was 
celebrated, after which a special service was performed, 
returning thanks to God for the victory he had given the 
Church over her enemies. 

The active share borne by Charles IX. in the slaughter 
of his people, was remembered with execrations when 
tyranny was expiated centuries afterwards, during the first 
French Revolution. A board set up at one of the win- 
dows of the Louvre bore the inscription :—‘ From this 
window the tyrant Charles IX., of bloody memory, fired 
upon his faithful subjects, the unfortunate Huguenots, 
during the massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 

‘he window at which the King stationed himself on that 
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awful-night, overlooks the Seine, and from thence he shot 
the fugitives as they struggled in its bloody stream. The 
fact, though since disputed, rests on undoubted evidence. 


An aged man, who in his youth had served Charles 1X. ~ 


in the capacity of a page, confessed that he had been 
employed loading the arquebuss wherewith the King fired 
on his unoffending victims. . 

The massacre had been designed to break out simul- 


taneously in every part of the kingdom, and many of the | 


towns vied with Paris in the like horrible treachery. At 
Lyons, thousands perished under circumstances too hor- 
rible to relate. The Rhone was covered with dead bodies, 
and its waters literally purpled with blood. Meaux, Or- 
leans, Troyes, Bourges, Rouen, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, 
all strove to outvie the capital, in the bloody horrors of 
St. Bartholomew’s day. 

The dreadful fury of the assassins lasted for seven days 
in Paris, but it was nearly two months before the san- 
guinary tempest, that swept in devastating vengeance over 
France, had exhausted its force. Even the King and his 
abettors trembled at the fearful excesses of the passions 
they had roused, and remorse succeeded to triumph in the 
mind of the wretched King. He died at length in his 
twenty-fifth year, a prey alike to bodily and mental agony, 
poisoned, as many believed, by his mother’s own hand. 
From the day of the massacre till his death, Charles IX. 
was a murderer haunted by the memory of crimes that 
dragged down his soul beneath the reach of hope or re- 
pentance. Catherine de Medici, however, the more guilty 
plotter, triumphed in her crimes. The Parliament of 
Paris congratulated the King on the auspicious destrue- 
tion of his enemies. Medals were struck both at Paris 
and Rome to commemorate the fearful victory of intol- 
lerance,—some of which may still be seen in the cabinets 
of the curious. This has indeed been denied by several 
writers, but the following note, which accompanied the 
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recent donation of one of the papal medals to the museum 
-of New College, Edinburgh, places the fact beyond dis- 
pute: — . 

“ Having heard it repeatedly asserted, that Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. never struck a medal in honour of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, I determined when in Rome to 
endeavour to ascertain the fact. 

In January 1829, I went to the Papal mint, and asked 
for several medals, and among others for ‘ Ugonotorum 
-Strages.’ 

‘The Custodé was uncertain whether they had one or 
not, but went to inquire ;—he soon returned with two, but 
‘told me they were bad impressions; but he found they 
still had the original die, and would strike off a better for 
“me if I wished it. I begged he would do so,—purchased 
the two he produced, for fear of accidents, and returning 
some weeks after, [ received four more, struck according 
to my request: one of which I now send to the New 
‘College museum. The others have been sent to India, 
America, and Germany.” 

An annual festival and public procession were ordered 
to be observed in Paris on the 24th of August, with 
thanksgivings to God for so great a triumph. Nor 
did France alone glory in this unparalleled deed 
of treachery. The Courts of Rome and of Spain were 
filled with exultation at the news. The Pope went in 
solemn procession to the church of St. Lewis, the patron 
saint of France, to return thanks to heayen for the 
victory vouchsafed to the Church; while King Philip 
celebrated the bloody rites of St. Bartholomew's day by 
a scenic representation, entitled “The Triumph of the 
Church Militant.” 

The adherents of ignorance and superstition every- 
where rejoiced. The scenes of St. Bartholomew’s day 
were looked upon as the expiring agonies of Protestant- 
ism. But there were other lands where the news was 
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heard with different feelings. England looked with trem- 
bling confidence to the Divine Author of her faith. Scot- 
land heard, amid her own struggles, of the fearful wrongs 
of the Protestants of France; and good old John Knox 


lifted up his dying voice to God on behalf of the suffer- — 
ing Church. The Protestant kingdoms of Europe turned _ 


with renewed vigour to the defence of their liberties. The 
Churches of Switzerland, Germany, England, and Scot- 
land, reverted with more earnest faith to the precious 
standard of Divine truth, and read with deeper emotions 
the revelations of the Word of God, foretelling so 
clearly the nature of that apostacy which had persecuted 
the faithful in every age, and written its annals on t's 
pages of Europe’s-history in characters of blood. 

By such means, an overruling Providence brought good 
even out of this fearful manifestation of malignity and 
merciless revenge. But France had rejected the blessing 
and sold her birthright to other nations. For her were 
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reserved ages of darkness, and the awakenings of terrible — 


judgments. The revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 
1685, by which Louis XIV. cast forth the Protestant 
remnant from France, once more aroused the adherents 
of the Reformation in Europe to fresh zeal, and largely 
contributed to accelerate the English Revolution of 1688, 
which saved both our national and religious liberties. 
Far different have been the revolutions which have swept 
over France. The kingdom has been shaken to its 
foundations. It may be that a time of mercy is at hand, 
—that her hour of hope and promise is come. 
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